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PREFACE. 


‘fue opinion universally entertained of the extra- 
ordinary abilities of Tuomas Jerrenson, and the 
signal evidence given by his country, of a profound 
sense of his patriotic services, and of veneration for 
his memory, have induced the Editor, who is both 
the Executor and Legatee of his Manuscript papers, 
to believe that an extensive publication from them, 
would be particularly acceptable to the American 
people. 

The Memoir, contained in the first volume, com- 
mences with circumstantial notices of his earliest life ; 
and is continued to his arrival in New York, in 
March, 1790, when he entered on the duties of the 
Department of State, of which he had been just 
appointed Secretary. 

From the aspect of the Memoir, it may be presumed 
that parts uf it, at least, had been written for his own 
and his family’s use only ; and in a style without the 
finish of his revising pen. There is, however, no 
part of it, minute and personal as it may be, which 
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the Reader would wish to have been passed over by 
the Editor ; whilst not a few parts of that description, 
will, by some, be regarded with a particular interest. 

The contents of the Memoir, succeeding the bio- 
graphical pages, may be designated as follows: 

I, General facts and anecdotes relating to the 
origin and early stages of the contest with Great 
Britain. 

II. Historical circumstances relating to the Con- 
federation of the States. 

HII. Facts and anecdotes, local and general, preli- 
minary to the Declaration of Independence. 

IV. An exact account of the circumstances attend- 
ing that memorable act, in its preparation and its 
progress through Congress; with a copy from the 
original draught, in the hand-writing of the Author ; 
and a parallel column, in the same hand, shewing the 
alterations made in the draught by Congress. 

The Memoir will be considered not a little en- 
riched by the Debates in Congress, on the great 
question of Independence, as they were taken down 
by Mr. Jefferaon at the time, and which, though in a 
compressed form, present the substance of what passed 
on that memorable occasion. This portion of the 
work derives peculiar value from its perfect authen- 
ticity, being all in the hand-writing of that distin. 
guished member of the body ; from the certainty that 
thia is the first disclosure to the world of those De- 
bates; and from the probability, or rather certainty, 
that a like knowledge of them is not to be expected 
from any other source. The same remarks are appli- 
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cable to the Debates in the same Congress, preserved 
in the same manner, on two of the origiual Article< 
of Confederatoin. The first is the Article fixing the 
rate of ansessing the quotas of supply to the common 
Treasury : the second is the Article which declares, 
“that in determining questions each Colony shall 
have one vote.” The Debates on both are not only 
interesting in themselves, but curious, also, in relution 
tu like discussions of the same subjects on subsequent 
oceasions, 

V. Views of the connections and transactions of 
the United States with foreign nations, at different 
periods ; particularly, a narrative, with many details, 
personal and political, of the causes and early course 
of the French Revolution, as exhibited to the obser- 
vation of the Author, during his diplomatic residence 
at Paris. The narrative, with the intermingled re- 
flections on the character and consequences of that 
Revolution, fill a considerable space in the Memoir, 
and form a very important part of it. 

VI. Within the body of the Memoir, or referred to 
as an appendix, are other papers which were thought 
well entitled to the place they occupy. Among them, 
are, 1. A paper drawn up in the year 1774, as “ In- 
structions to our Delegates in Congress.” Though 
heretofore in print, it will be new to most readers ; 
and will be regarded by all, as the most ample and 
precise enumeration of British violations that had 
then appeared, or, perhaps that has since been pre- 
sented in a form at once so compact and so complete. 
. A Penal code, being part of a Revised Code of 
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Lawe, prepared by appointment of the Legislature of 
Virginia, in 1776, with reference to the Republican 
form of Government, and to the principles of huma- 
nity congenial therewith, and with the improving spirit 
of the age. Annexed to the several articles, are ex- 
planatory and other remarks of the Author, worthy 
of being preserved by the aid of the press. 3. An his- 
torical and critical review of the repeal of the laws 
establishing the Church in Virginia; was followed by 
the ‘Act for establishing religious freedom.” This 
act, it is well known, was always held by Mr. Jeffer- 
gon to be one of his best efforts in the cause of liberty, 
to which he was devoted: and it is certainly the 
strongest /egal barrier that could be erected against a 
connection between Church and State, so fatal in its 
tendency to the purity of both. 4. An elaborate pa- 
per concerning Money Unit, prepared in the year 
1784, and which laid the foundation of the system 
adopted by the Congress, for a coinage and money 
of account. For other particulars, not here noted, 
the Reader is referred to the volume itself. 

The termination of the Memoir, at the date men- 
tioned, by the Author, may be explained by the labo- 
rious tasks assumed or not declined by him, on his re- 
turn to private life; which, with his great age, did 
not permit him to reduce his materials into a state 
proper to be embodied in such a work. 

The other volumes contain, I. Letters from 1775, 
to his death, addressed to a very great variety of in- 
dividuals ; and comprising a range of information, 
and in many instances, regular essays, on subjects of 
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History, Politics, Science, Morals and Religion. ‘The 
letters to him are omitted, except in a very few in- 
stances, where it was supposed their publication would 
be generally acceptable, from the important character 
of the communication, or the general interest in the 
views of the writer; or where the whole ora part of 
aletter had been filed for the better understanding of 
the answer. In these cases, such letters are inserted 
in the body of the work, or in an appendix, as their 
importance, and connection with the subject discuss- 
ed by the Author, rendered advisable. And where 
references from the tenor of the answer, might in any 
wny affect the correspondent, his name does not ap- 
pear in the copy filed. The historical parts of the 
letters, and the entire publication, have the rare value 
of coming from one of the chief actors himself, and 
of being written, not for the public eye, but in the 
freedom and confidence of private friendship. 

II. Notes of conversations, whilst Secretary of 
State, with President Washington, and others in high 
office; and memoranda of Cabinet Councils, com- 
mitted to paper on the spot, and filed; the whole, 
with the explanatory and miscellaneous additions, 
shewing the views and tendencies of parties, from the 
year 1789 to 1800. 

Appended to the publication, is a ‘ Fac simile,’ 
of the rough draught of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in which will be seen the erasures, interlinen- 
tions and additions of Dr. Franklin and Mr. Adams, 
two of the appointed Committee, in the hand-writing 
of each, 
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The Editor, though he cannot be insensible to 
the genius, the learning, the philosophic inspiration, 
the generous devotion to virtue, and the love of coun- 
try, displayed in the writings now committed to the 
press, is restrained, not less by his incompetency, than 
by his relation to the Author, from dwelling on 
themes which belong to an eloquence that can do jus- 
tice to the names of illustrious benefactors to their 
fellow-men. 
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Jancary 6, 1821. At the age of seventy-seven, I begin to 
make some memoranda, and state some recollections of dates 
and facts concerning myself, for my own more ready reference, 
and for the information of my family. 

The tradition in my father’s family was, that their ancestor 
came to thie country from Wales, and from near the moun~ 
tain of Snowdon, the highest in Great Britain. I noted once 
a case from Wales, in the law reports, where a person of our 
name was cither plaintiff or defendant; and one of the same 
name was scerctary to the Virginia Company. Thvse are the 
only instances in which I have met with the name in that 
country, I have found it in our carly records; but the first 
pacticalar information I have of any auccstor was of my grand- 

father, who lived at the place in Chesterfield called "Osborne's, 
and owned the lands afterwards the glebe of the parish. He 
had three sons ; ‘Thomas, who died young, Field, who settled 
on the waters of Roanoke, and left numerous descendants, and. 
Peter, my father, who settled on the lands I still own, called 
Shadwelf, adjoimng my present residence. He was born Feb- 
tuary 29, 1707-8, and intermarried 1739, with Jane Ran- 
dolph, of the age of nineteen, daughter of Isham Randolph, 
one of the seven sons of that name and family settled at 
Dungeoness in Goochland. They trace their pedigree far 
VOL, 1. B 
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back in England and Scotland, to which let every one a-cribe 
the fauh and mcnt he chooses 
My father’s cducation had becn quite neglected , but beng 
of a strong mind, sound judgment, and eager after informa- 
tion, he read much and improved himself, insomuch that be 
was chosen, with Joshua Fry, professon of Mathcmatcs in 
Wilham and Mary college. to continue the boundary line be- 
twecn Virgima and North Carahna, which bad been begun by 
Colouel Byrd, and was aftcrwards cmploycd with the same 
Mr Fry, ‘to make the fint map of Virgina winch had cver 
heen made, that of Captain Smth being mercly a con- 
joctural sketch They possescd excellent matarils for so 
much of the country as is below the bluc midge, litle 
being then known beyond that mdgc — He was the thnd or 
fourth settler, about the ycar 1737, of the part of t'.c country 
an whieh I hve Hc died August 17, 1757, lewing my no 
ther a widow, who hved ull 1776, with six daughtcrs and twa 
sons, myself the cider ‘To my younger biother he kft bis 
estate on James river, called Snowdon, aftar the auppoved 
birth place of the family to myaclf, the lands on which Twas 
born and lye Ke placed me at the English school at fire 
years of age, and at the Lapn at nme, whae [ continued 
unul nsdeath = My teacher, Mr Donglas, a clurgyman fiom 
Scotland, with the rudimcuts of the Tatm and Giceh lan- 
guages, taught me the French , and on the dvath of my fatha, 
went to the Reverend Mr Miwy, a cotreet classical scho~ 
Ju, with whom I continued two years, and then, to wit, in 
the spring of 1760, went to Wilham and Mary college, where 
1 conunued two scar» It was my great good fortune, and 
what probably fixed the dcstimes of my hfe, that D1 Wilham 
Small, of Scotland, was then piofcssor of Mathcmatics, a man 
found in mast of the useful branches of scrnce, with a 
capes talcut of communication, corcct and gentlemanly man- 
ners, and an enlarged and liberal mind He, most happily for 
me, became soon attached to me, and made me his daily com- 
panion when not engaged in the school, and from his conver- 
sation I got my fitst views of the expansion of science, and of 
the system of things m which we are placed Fortunately, 
the philosoptncal chair became vacant soon after my atrival at 
college, and he was appomted to fill 1t per sfertm and he 
was the first who evel gave, in that college, regulat iecture» 
an Ethics, Rhetmx, and Briks Lettres He returned to 
‘Europe in 1762, having previously filled up the measure of bis 
goodness to me, by procuiing ior mc, fiom bis most mtmate 
fiend, George Wythe, © reception as a student of law, under 
this direction, and introduced me to the acquaintance and fam 
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har table af Governor Fauquna, the ablest man who bad ever 
filkd that office With him, and at bw table, Dr, Surall and 
Mr Wothe, his amc: omntam horarim, and myself, formed a 
parkequarree, and to the habitual conversations on these oc- 
castuns I owed much mstruction ‘Mr. Wythe cantnued to be 
my faithful and beloved mentor 1n youth, and my most affec- 
tonate friend through hfe In 1767, he led me mto the prac- 
tice of the law at the bar of the Gencial Court, at which 1 
covtinued uatil the Revolunon shut Up the courte of justice * 

In 1769, I became a member the legislature by the 
choice of the county in which I hve, and so continucd unul at 
was Cloed by the Revolution I madc one ¢ffort in that body 
for the pcrmision of the emancipation of slaves, which was 
ajoeted and indeed, duung the acgal government, nothin; 
Tnbcral could expect success Out minds were cicumsenber 
within narrow limtsy by an habitual belief that at was our 
duty to be « burdinate to the mothe: country im all matters of 
government, to dinet all ou labours in subservience to her 
nterests, and even to observe a bigoted intolerance for all 
rebgions but hers ‘The difficulties with our representatives 
wert of habit and despan, not of reflection and convicuon 
Texpenttice soon proved that they could bing ther minds to 
tights, on the inst summons of ther attention But the 
King’s Counal, winch acted as another house of Icgislatuie, 
held thar places at will, and were in most humble obcdience 
to that will the Govcinor, tov, who had a negative on our 
laws, held by the same tenure, and with still greater devoted. 
mss to at and, last of all, the Royal negative closed the last 
door to evcry hope of amutoration 

On the tise of January, 1772, I was married to Martha 
dkelton, widow of Bathurst Skelton, and daughter of John 
Wayles, then twenty-thtee years old Mr Wayles was a 
lawyer of much practice, to which he was wntroduced more by 
hiv great industry, punctuality, and D seem readiness, than 
by emmmence in the science of hts profession He was a most 
agreeable compamon, full of pleasuntry and good humour, and 
welcomed 10 every sacict le acquired a handyome fortune, 
and did m May, 1773, leaving three daughters the potion 
which came on that event to Mra Jcfferson, after the debts 
should be paid, which were \>ry considerable, was about equal 
to my own patriwony, and consequently doubkd the cas of 
our circumstances 





* For a ske‘ch of the life and character of Mr Wythe, sce my letter of 
August 51, 1890, to Mr Jobn Eacsdeme (See Appendrx, note A } 
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‘When the famous Resolutions of 1765, against the Stamp- 
act, were proposed, I was yet a student of law in Williams- 
burg. J attended the debate, however, at the door of the 
Yobby of the House of Burgesses, and heard the splendid dis- 
play. of Mr. Henry's talents as a popular orator. ‘They were 

it indeed ; such as [ have ower Heard from any other man. 

appeared to me to k as Homer wrote. Mr. Johnson, 
a lawyer, and member from the Northern neck, seconded the 
resolutions, end by him the learning and logic of the case were 
chief maintained. My recollections of these transactions 
may be seen page 60 of the life of Patrick Henry, by Wirt, to 
wi I furnished them. 

In May, 1769, 2 meeting of the Gencra} Assembly was 
called by the Governor, Lord Botetourt. I had then become 
a member; and to that meeting became known the joint reso- 
lutions and address of the and Commons of 1768-9, on 
the proceedings in Massachusetts, Countercresolutions, and 
an address to the King hy the House of Rurgesses, were 
agreed to with litle opposition, and a spirit manifestly dis- 
played itself of considering the cause of Massachusetts as a 
common one. The Governor dissolved us: but we met the 
next day in the Apollo* of the Raleigh tavern, formed our- 
selves into a voluntary convention, drew up articles of associa- 
tion against the use of any merchandise imported from Great 
Britain, signed and recommended them to the people, repaired 
to our several counties, and were re-elected without any other 
exception than of the very few who had declined assent to our 


lings. 

Nothing of particular excitement occurring for a considera- 
ble time, our countrymen seemed to fall into a state of insensi- 
bility to our situation; the duty on tea, not yet repealed, and 
the declaratory act of a right in the British Parliament, to 
bind us by their laws in all cases whatsoever, still suspended 
over us. But a court of inquiry held in Rhode Inland in 
1.762, with a power to send persons to England to be tried for 
offences committed here, was considered, at our session of the 
spring of 1778, as demanding attention. Not thinking our 
old and leading members up to the point of forwardness and 
zeal which the times required, Mr. Henry, Richard Henry 
Lee, Francis L. Lee, Mr. Carr and myself agreed to meet in 
the evening, in a private room of the Raleigh, toconsult on 
the state of things. There may have been a member or two 
more whom I do not recollect. We were all sensible that the 


+ The name of a public room in the Raleigh. 
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most urgent of all measures was that of coming to an under- 
Manding with all the other colonies. to consider the British 
claims as a common cause to all, and to produce a unity of... 
action: and for this purpose that a committee of 8 
dence in cach colony would be the best instrument for inter- 
communication : and that their first Paces socl ld probably 
be, to a meeting of deputies every colony, at some 
ceatral place, who shosld be charged with the direction of the 
measures which should be taken by all. We therefore drew 
up the resolutions which may be seen in Wirt, page 87. ‘The 
consulting members proposed to me to move them, but 
1 urged that it should be done by Mr. Carr, my friend 
and brother-in-law, then a new member, to whom I 
wished an opportunity should be given of making known 
to the house his great worth and talents. It was so 
agreed ; he moved them; they were agreed to nem. con, 
and a committee of correspondence appointed, of whom 
Peyton Randolph, the speaker, was chairman, The 
Governor (then Lord Dunmore) dissolved us; but the 
committee met the next day, prepared a circular letter to the 
speakers of the other colonies, inclosing to each a copy of the 
sesulutions, and left it in charge with their chairman to forward 
them by expresses. 

‘The origination of these committees of correspondence 
between the colonies, has been since claimed for Massachusetts, 
and Marshall® has given into this error, although the very note 
of his appendix to which he refera, shows that their establish 
ment was confined to their own towns. ‘Chis matter will be 
seen clearly stated in a letter of Samucl Adams Wells to me 
of April 2nd, 1819, and my answer of May 12. I wes cor- 
recied by the letter of Mr, Wells in the information I had 
given Mr. Wirt. as stated in his note, page 87, that the 
messengers of Massachusetts and Virginia crossed each other 
on the way, bearing similar iitions ; for Mr Weils shows 
that Massachusetts did not the ‘measure, but on the 
receipt of our proposition, delivered at their next session. 

‘Their message, therefore, which passed ours, must have 
related to something else, for I well remember Peyton Ran- 
dolph’s informing me of the crossing of our messengers. 

the next event which excited our sympathies for Massa 
chusetts, was the Boston port bill, by which that port was to 
be shut up on the Ist of June, 1774, This arrived while we 





* Life of Washington, vol. ii. p. 153. 
+See Appendiz,oote 
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were in session in the spring of that year. The lead in the 
House, on these subjects, being no longer left to the old 
members, Mr. Henry, R. H. Lee, Fr. L. Lee, three or four 
other members, whom I do not recollect, and myself, agreein; 
that we must boldly take an unequivocal stand in the line wit! 
Massachusetts, determined to meet and consult on the ° 
measures, in the council chamber, for the benefit of the library 
in that room. We were under conviction of the necessity of 
arousing our people from the lethargy into which they 
had fallen, as to passing events; and thought that the 
appointment of a day of general fasting and prayer would 
be most likely to call up and alarm their attention. No 
example of such 2 solemnity had existed since the days of our 
distresses in the war of ‘55, since which a new generation had 
grown up. With the help, therefore, of Rushworth, whom 
we rummaged over for the revolutionary precedents and forms 
of the Puritans of that day, prescrved by him, we cooked up 
a resolution, somewhat modernizing their phrases, for appoint- 
ing the Ist day of June, on which the port bill was to commence, 
for a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, to implore Heaven 
to avert from us the evils of civil war, to inspire us with 
firmness in support of our rights. and to turn the hearts of the 
King and Ease to moderation and justice. To Bive 
ater emphasis to our ition, we agreed to wait the 
ae mornhg on Mr. ‘Nicholas, whose grave and religious 
character was more in unison with the tone of our reso)ution, 
and to solicit him to move it. We accordingly went to bim 
in the morning. He moved it the same day ; the Ist of June 
was pi 3 and it parsed without opposition. ‘The Go- 
vernor dissolved us, as usual. We retired to the Apollo, as 
before, agreed to an association, and instructed the committee 
of cori indence to propose to the corresponding committees 
of the other colonies, to appoint deputies to meet in Congress 
at such place, annwally, as should be convenient, to direct, 
from time to time, the measures required by the general 
interest: and we declared that an attack on any one colony, 
should be considered as an attack on the whole. This was in 
May. We further recommended to the several counties to 
elect deputies to meet at Williamsburg, the 1st of August 
ensuing, to consider the atate of the colony _ particularly to 
appoint dele; tes to 8 panera) Cosprems should that measure 
beacoeded to by the committees of correspondence generally. 
Tt was acceded to; Philadelphia was appointed for ihe 
Place, and the 5th of September for the time of meeting. We 
returned home, and in our several counties invited the clergy 
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to meet assemblies of the people on the 1st of June, to perform 
the ceremonies of the day, and to address to them discourses 
suited to the occasion. The people met generally, with anxiety 
and alarm in their countenances, and the effect of the day, 
through the whole colony, was hhe a shock of clectricity, 
arousing every man. and placing him erect and solidly on bis 
centre. They chose, universally, delegates for the ‘conven- 
tion. Being ‘elected one for my own county, I prepared a 
draught of instructions to be given to the delegates whom we 
should send to the Congress, which T meant to propose at our 
mecting.* In this 1 took the ground that, from the beginning, 
Thad thought the only one orthodox or tenable, which was, 
that the yelation between Great Britain and these colonies was 
exactly the same as that of England and Scotland, after the 
aeevssion of James and until the union, and the same as her 
3 with Hanover, having the same executive 
other necessary political connection ; and that 
our emigration from England to this country gave her bo more 
Tights over us, than the unigrations of the Danes and Saxons 
gave to the present authorities of the mother country, over 
England. In this doctrine, however, had never been able to 
Bet any one to agree with me but Mr. Wythe. fe concurred 
init from the first dawn vf the question, What was the paliti- 
cal relation between us and England? Our other patriots, 
Randolph, the Lee-, Nicholas, Pendlcton, stupped at the half. 
way houscof Jobn Dickinson, whe admitted that Logland had 
a right to regulate our commerce, and to Jay duties on it for 
the purposes of regulation, but nut of raising revenue, But 
for this ground there was no foundation in compact, in any ac- 
hnowledged principles of colouization, vor in reason : expatri- 
ation being a natural right, and acted on as such, by all nations, 
in all ages. I set out for Williamsburg some day» before that 
appointed for our meeting, but was taken ill of a dysentery on 
the road, and was unable to proceed. I sent on, therefore, to 
Williamsburg two copies of my draught, the one under cover 
to Peyton Randolph, who L knew would be in the chair of the 
convention, the other to Patrick Henry. Whether Mr. Henry 
disapproved the ground taken, or was too lazy to read it (for 
he was the laziest man in reading I ever knew ) I never learned: 
but be communicated it to nobody. Peyton Randolph in- 
formed the convention be had received such a paper from a 
inember prevented by sickness from offering itin his place, and 
he laid it on the table for perusal. It was read generally by 


> See Appendix, note €. 
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the taembers, approved , though thought too bold for 
ke fera i they printed it in pamphlet 

form, under the ttle of ‘A summary view of the ngbts of 

‘i i it Engiand, was up 
by Mr. Burke, so as to 
make it answer opposition and io that form ran 
rapidly through several editions. This information I had 
from Parson Hurt, who happened at the time to be in London, 
whither he had gone to receive clerical orders; and J was in- 
formed afterwards by Peyton Randolph, that xt had procured 
me the honour of having my name inserted in a Jong let of 
Provriptions, enrolled in a hill of attainder commenced in one 
of the Houses of Parliament, but suppressed in embryo by the 
hasty step of events, which warned them to be a hittle cautious, 
Montague, agent of the House of Burgesses in England, made 
extracts from the bill, copicd the names, and sent them to 
Peyton Randolph. The names 1 think were about twenty, 
whih he repeated to me, but I recollect those only of Han- 
cock, the two Adamses, Peyton Randolph himself, Patrick 
Henry, and myselt." | The convention met on the Ist of Au- 
Rust, renewed their association, appomted delegates to the 
Congress, gave them instructions very temperately and properly 
expressed, both as to style and matter ,f and they repaired to 
Philaddphia at the tine appointed. The splendid proceedings 
of that Congress, at their first sesvion, belong to general his- 
tory, are known to every one, and need not therefore he noted 

They terminated their session on the 26th of October, 
to meet agatn on the 10th of May ensuing. ‘Che convention, at 
their ensuing session of March "75, approved of the proceed- 
ings of Congress, thanked their delegates, and reappointed the 
same persons to represent the colony at the meeting to be held 
in May: and foreseeing the probabihty that Peyton Randolph, 
their president, and speaker ubo of the House of Burgesses, 
might be called off, they added me, in that event, to the 
delegation. 

Mr. Randolph was according toexpectation obliged to leave 
the chair of Congress, to attend the General Awembly sum- 
moned by Lord Dunmore, to meet on the Ist day of June, 
1775. Lord North’s conciliatory propositions, as they were 
called, had been received by the Governor, and furnished the 
subject for which this assembly as convened. Mr. Randolph 
accordingly attended, and the tenor of these propositions beng 


+ See Girndin‘s Hntory of Virgins, Appendix No. 12, note. 
+ See Appendia, note D. 
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'y known, as having been addressed to all the 5 

¢ was anxious that the answer of our Assembly, likely to be 
the first, should harmonise with what he knew to be the senti- 
ments and wishes of the body he had recently left. He feared 
that Mr. Nicholas, whose mind was not yet up to the mark of 
the times, would undertake the answer, and therefore 
me to prepare it. I did so, and with his aid, carned it through 
the House, with long and doubtfut seru: from Mr. Nichol 
and James Mercer,and « dash of cold water on it here and 
there, enfeebling it somewhat, but Bolly exh unanimity, ora 
ote, approaching it. This beng pasecd, I repaired imme~ 
diately to Philsdelphia, and conveyed to Congress the first 
notice they hadof 1. It was entrely approved there. I took 
my seat with them on the 21st of June. On the 24th, a com- 
mittce which had becn appointed to prepare a declaration of 
the causs of taking up arms, brought in their report (drawn I 
Delive by J Rutledge) which, not bemg liked, the House re- 
comantted it, on the 26th, and added Mr Dickinson and my- 
milf to the comnuttee. On the mung of the House, the com- 
mittee having not yct met, I happened to find myself near 
Governor W Livingston, and proposed to him to draw the 
paper He excused him«<If, and proposed that I should draw 
t: On nyy pressing him with uigency, * We are as yet but 
new acquaintances, Sir. sad be, ¢ wl hy aie you so earnest 
for my domg at *— Because,’ said I, #7 have been informed 
that you drew the Address to the people of Great Britain, a 
production, certainly, of the finest pen in America.’—*On 
that,” says he, ‘ perhaps, Sur, you may not have been correctly 
informed,’ I had recessed the information in Virginia from 
Colonel Harrmon on lus return fiom that Con; » Lee, 
Livingston, and Jay had been the committee for that draught. 
The fist, pre by Lee, had been disapproved and re- 
committed The second was drawn by Jay, but bemg 
presented by Governor Livingston, had led Colonel Harrison 
into the error ‘The neat morning, walking im the hail of 
Cungics, many members being assembled, but the House not 
jet formed, TV observed Mr. Jay, speaking to R. H. Lee, 
and hading him by the button of hiz coat to me. ‘I under 
stand, Sit,’ saul he to me, * that this gentleman informed you, 
that Governor Loingston drew the Address to the people 
of Great Brita.’ [assured him, at once, that 1 had not 
yecersed that information from Mr. Lee, and that not a word 
had ever passed on the subject between Mr Lee and myself; 
and atter some explanations the subject was dropped ‘hese 
acntlemen had had some sparrings im debate before, and 
connnucd «vu yery hostile to each other 
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I prepared a draught of the declaration committed to ur. 
At was tov strong for Mr. Dichinsov. He still retained the 
hope of reconciliation with the mother country, and was un- 
willing it should be lessened by offensive ptatements. He was 
eo honest a man, and so able ‘a one, that he was greatly in- 
dulged even by those who could not feel his scruples. We 
therefore requested him to take the paper, and put it into 
aform he could a we, He did so, Preparing an entirc 
new statement, and preserving of the former only the Jast 
four paragraphs and half of the preceding one. We ap- 
proved and reported it to Congress, who accepted it, Con. 
frees gave a sijrnal proof of their indulgence to Mr. Dickinson, 
and of thelr reat Scare not to go too fast fur any respectable 
part of our body, in permitting him to draw their second 
petition to the King according to his own ideas, and passing 
it with scarcely any amendment. ‘he disgust against its 
humility was generals, ond Mr. Dickinson's delight at its 
passage was the only circumstance which reconciled them to 
it, ‘he vote being passed, although further observation on 
it was out of order, he could not refrain from rising and cx- 
prowing his satisfaction, and concluded by saying, ‘ there is 

ut _one word, Mr. President, in the paper which I disap- 
prove, and that is the word Congress ;’ on which Ben Har- 
Tizon rose and said, ‘there is but one word in the paper, Mr. 
President, of which I approve, and that is the word Con- 

rose.” 
On the 22d of July, Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, R. H. Lee, 
and myself were appomted a committee to consider and report 
on Lord North’s conciliatory resolution. The answer of the 
Virginia Assembly on that subject having been approved, I 
was requested by the committee to prepare this report, which 
will account for the similarity of feature in the two instru- 
ments. 

On the josh of May, 1776, the convention of Virginia ine 
structed their delegates in Congress, to propose to that 
to declare the colonies independent of PGheat Britain, andl 
appointed a committee to prepare a declaration of rights and 
plan of government. 

*In Congress, Friday, June 7, 1776. The delegates from 


"Here, ia the original meouscript, commence the ‘two precedi 
sheets referred to by Bir. Jelfervon, page Sivas contaiving «acter taken 
him ‘ whilst these things were going on.’ “They are easily distinguisbed 
from the body of the in which were inserted by him, being of & 
PREST ery diferent, tn size, quality, and colour, from that on which the 
jatter is written, 
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Virgima moved, in obedience to instructions from their con- 
stiivents, that the Congress should declare that these Umted 
Colonies are, and of ruzht ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
crown; and that all political connection between them and the 
state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved 5 
that measures should be immediately taken for procuring the 
asustance of foreign powers, and a Confederauon be formed 
to bind the colonie~ more closely together. r 

The House bemg obliged to attend at that time to some 
other business, the proposition was referred to the next day, 
when the members were ordered to attend punctually at ten 
o'clock. 

Satinday, June 8 ‘They proceeded to take it into cond- 
deraton, and referred it to a committee of the whole, into 
which they numediately resolsed themselves, and passed that 
day and Monday the 10th in debating on the subyect. 

Ye'was argued by Wilson, Robert R. Livingston, E Rut- 
Jedge. Dichmson and others— 

"That, though they were friends to the measures themselves, 
and saw the impossibility that we should ever again be united 
with Great Brita, yet they were agamst adopting them at 
this time : 

That the conduct we had formerly observed was wise and 
proper now, of defernng to take any capital step till the 
voice of the people drove us nto it: 

That they were our powcr, and without them our decla- 
ration» could not be carried into effect - 

"That the people of the middie colomes (Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Peunsylvama, the Jerceys, and New York) were not 
yet ripe for bidding adicu to British connection, but that they 
were fast mpemng, and, in a short time, would join in the 
general voice of America : 

‘That the resolution, entered into by this House on the 15th 
of May, for suppressing the cxercise of all powers derived from 
the crown, had shewn, by the ferment mto which it had 
thrown these middle colomes, that they had not yet accommo. 
dated their munds to a separation from the mother country : 

‘That some of them had expressly forbidden their delegates 
to consent to such + declaration, others had given no m- 
structions, and consequently no powers to give such consent: 

‘That if the delegates of any particular colony had no power 
to declare such colony independent, certain they were, the 
others could not declare it for them; the colome> being as yet 
perfectly independent of cach other 
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That the assembly of Pennsylvania was now sitting above 
stairs, their convention would sit within a few days, the conven- 
tion of New York was now sitting, and those of the Jerseys and 
Delaware countics would meet on the Monday following ; and it 
was probable these bodies would take up the question of Inde- 
pendence, and would declare to their delegates the voice of 
their state 

‘That if such « declaration should now be agreed to, these 
Aclegates must retire, and possibly their colonics might secede 
from the Union: 

That such a secession would weaken us more than could be 
compensated by any foreign alliance 

‘That in the event of such a division, foreign powers would 
either refure to join thergselves wv our fortunen, or, hay ing U8 60 
much in their power ab that desperate declaration would place 
us, they would insist on terms proportionably more hard and 
prejudicial : 

“that we had little reason to expect an alliance with those to 
whom alone, ns yet, we had cast our cyes: 

That France and Spain had reason to be jealous of that rising 
power, which would one day certainly stmp them of all their 
Awerican possessions : 

‘That it was more likely they should form a connection with 
the Britsh court, who, if they should find themselyes unable 
otherwise to extricate themselves from their difficulties, would 
agree to u partition of our territories, restoring Canada to 
France, and the Floridas to Spain, to accomplish for themselves 
a recovery of these colonies : 

‘That it would not be long before we should receive certain 
information of the disposition of the French court, from the 

mt whom we had xcut to Paris for that purpose : 

That if this disposition should be favourable, by waiting the 
event of the present campaign, which we all hoped would be 
successful, we should have reason to expect an alliance on 
better terms : 

‘Phat this would in fact work no delay of any effectual aid 
from such ally, as, from the advance of the season and dis- 
tance of our situation, it was impossible we could receive any 
assistance during this campaign : 

That it was prudent to fix among ourselves the terms on 
which we would form alliance, before we declared we would 
form one at all events: 

‘And that if these were agreed on, and our Declaration of 
Independence ready by the time our Aubassador should be 
prepared to sail, it would be as well, as to go into that De- 
claration at this day. 
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On babiggris side, it =n we urged by J. Adena Lee, Wythe 
and ot! that no inst the 

or the right of sey ation from Brits, nor had sup} Le ik 
possible we should ever renew our connection; that they had 
onl: its being now declared : 

Phat the question was nat whether, by a Declaration of Tn- 
dependence, we should make ourselves what we are not; but 
whether we should declare a fact which already exists : 

That, agto the people or parliament of England. we had 
always been independent of them, their restraints on our trade 
deriving efficacy from our acquiescence only, and not from any 
rights they possessed of imposing them, and that so far, our 
connection had been federal only, and was now dissolved by 
the commencement of hostilities = 

That, as to the King, we had been bound to him by alle. 
giance, but that this bond was now dissolved by his assent to 
the late act of parliament, by which he declares us out of his 

rotection, and by hi» levying war on us, a fact which had 
long ago proved us out of his protection ; st being a certain po- 
sition in Jaw, that allegiance and protection are reciprocal, the 
‘one ceasing when the other is withdrawn : 

That James the II. never declared the people of England 
out of his protection, yet his actions proved it and the parlia- 
ment declared it : 

No delegates then can be denied, or ever want, a power of 
declaring an existent truth: 

That the delegates from the Delaware counties having de- 
clared their constituents ready to join, there are only two 
colonics, Pennsylvania and Maryland, whose delegates are ab. 
solutely tied ups and that these , by their instructions, only 
reserved a right of confirming or rejecting the measure: 

"That the instructions from Pennsylvania might be accounted 
for from the times in which they were drawn, near a twelve- 
month ago, since which the face of affairs has totally changed : 

That within that time, it had become apparent that Britain 
was determined to accept nothing les. than a carée-blanche, and 
that the King’s answer to the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Common Council of London, which come to hand four 
days ago, must have satisfied every one of this point : 

‘That the people wait for us to lead the way: 

That they are wn favour of the measure, though the instruc. 
tions given by some of their representatives are not : 

That the voice of the representatives is not always conso- 
nant with the voice of the people, and that this is rcmarkably 
the case in these middle colonies : 
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‘That the effect of the resolution of the 15th of May has 
ed this, which, raming the murmurs of some m the colo- 
nica of Pennsylvania and Mayland, called forth the opposing 
voice of the freer part of the people, and proved them to be 
the mayority even in these colomes : 

‘Thatthe backwardness of these two colonies might be ascribed 
partly to the mfluence of proprictary power and connections, and 
partly to their baving not yet becn attached by the enemy : 

‘That these cauxs were not likely to be soon gpmoved, as 
there scemed no probabihty that the enemy would make either 
of these the seat of this summer's war - 

That it would be vain to wait cither weeks or months for 
perfecg unanimty, since it was impossible that all men should 
ever me of one sentiment on any question 

That the conduct of some colomes, froin the beginning of 
this contest, had given rcason to suspect it was their settled 
pohey to keep im the rear of the confederacy, that their par- 
ticular prospect might be better, even in the worst event 

‘That, therefore, 1t was necessary for those colomes who had 
thrown thempelves forward, and hazaded all from the begin- 
ning, to come forward now also, and put all agai to thur own 
hazard 

That the history of the Dutch revolution of whom three 
states only confederated at first, proved that a secession of some 
colonies would not be so dangerous ay some apprehended : 

‘That a declaration of Independence alone could render st 
consistent with European delicacy, for European powers to 
treat with us, or even to receive an Ambassador from us 

That till this, they would not receive our vessels into ther 
ports, nor acknowledge the adjudications of our courts of 
admralty to be legitimate, in case» of capture of British vezsels : 

‘That though France and Spain may be jealous of our nisin 
power, they must think it will be much nore formidable wath 
the addition of Great Britain , and will therefore see it their 
intowet to prevent a coalition; but should they refuse, we shall 
be but where we are; whereas, without trying, we shall never 
know whether they will aid us or not : 

‘That the present campaign may be unsuccessful, and there- 
fore we had better propose an alliance while our affairs wear a 
hopeful aspect : 

‘hat to wait the event of this campaign will certamly wok 
delay, because, dumng this summer, France may assist us ef- 
fectually, by cutting off those supplics of provisions from 
England and Ireland, on which the enemy's armies here are to 
depend ; or by setting in motion the great power they have 
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collected i the West Indies. me calling our enemy to the de- 
fence of the possessions e there: 

‘That it would be Tale’ ®, loos dee in settling the terms of 
alliance, till we had first determined we would enter into alli. 
ance: 

‘That it is necessary to lose no time in yng a trade for 
our people, who will want clothes, and will want money tov, 
for the payment of taxes: 

And thatgthe only misfortune is, that we did not enter inte 
alliance with France six months sooner, as, besides opemng 
her ports for the vent of our last year's produce, she mght 
have marched an army into Germany, and prevented the petty 
princes there from selling their unhappy subjects to subdue us. 

It appearing. in the course of these debates, that the conics 
of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and South Carolina were nut yet matured for falling 
from the parent stem ; but that they were fast advancing to that 
state, it was thought most prudent to wait a while for them, 
and to postpone the final derision to July 1st; but that this 
might occasion as little delay 2s possible, a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a Declaration of Independence. The 
comnuttce were Joho Adams, Dr. Franklin, Roger Sherman, 
Robert R. Livingston, and my-elf. Committees were alo 
appointed at the same time, to prepare a plan of confuderation 
for the colonies, and to state the terms proper to by propowd 
for foreign alliance. ‘The committee for drawmg the Decl 
tion of Independence, desired me to do it. It was accordingly 
donc, and bemg approved by them, [ reported it to the 
House on Friday, the 28th of June, when it was read and 
ordered to he on the table. On Monday, the Ist of July, 
the House resolved itself into a committce of the whole, and 
resumed the consideration of the onginal motion made 
by the delegates of Virginia, which being again debated 
through the day, wa» carried in the affirmative by the votes 
of New. Ham ire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Virgmia, North Carolfha, 
and Georgia. South Carolina and) Pennsylvania voted 

inst it. Delaware had but two members prewnt, and 
they were divided. The delegates from New York declared 
they were for it themselves, and were assured their consti- 
twents were for it; but that their instructions having been 
drawn near a twelyemonth before, when reconciliation was 
still the eral object, tl were enjoined by them to do no- 
thing winch should im that object. They therefore 
thought themselves not justifiable in voting on cither sidc, 
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and asked Icave to withdraw from the question, which was 
given them. ‘The commnttce rose, and the resolu- 
fion to the House Mr. Edward Rutledge, of South Caro- 
lima, then requested the determmaton might be put off to 
the next day, as he believed his colleagues, though they 
disapproved of the resulunon, would then jom sn it for the 
anke of unanmmuity. The ultimate question, whether the 
House would agrec to the resolunon of the commnttee, was 
accordingly postponcd to the neat day, when x was again 
moved, and South Carolina concurrcd in voting for it In 
the mean time, a third member had come post from the Dila- 
ware counties, and turned the vote of that colony in favour of 
the resolunon = Mcumbers of a dificrent sentiment attendin; 
that mormng from Pennsylvania also, ber vote wae changed: 
@ that the whole twelve colonics who were authorised to vote 
at all, gave their vowes for it, and, within a fow days,* the 
convention of New York approved of xt, and thus <upphed 
the void occasioned by the withdrawing of her delgates 
from the vote 
Congress Proceed the same day to consider the Decla- 
ration of Independence, which had been reported and laid on 
the table the Friday preceding, and on Monday referred to 
a committe of the whole. ‘Che pusillammous ‘idea that we 
had friends im England worth Pog terms wth, still 
haunted the minds of many — For this reason, those passagcs 
which conveycd ecnsures ‘on the prople of Cngland were 
struck out, lest they should give them offinee ‘The clause 
tuo, reprobating the enslaying the imbabitant» of <Aftica, 
was struck out in complain to South Carohna and Geor- 
Bia, who had never attempted to 1¢stiam the importation 
of slaves, and who, on thi contrary, still wished to continue 
at Our northern biethren also, T kalere, filt a httle tender 
under those ccnsures, for though thur people had very few 
slaves themslves, yet they had been pretty considerable car- 
nieis of them to other, “The debates having takcn up the 
greater parts of the @nd, Sid, and 4th days of July, were, 
on the excning of the last, closed ; the Dcclatation was re- 
by the commntee, agreed to by the House, and signed 
y every member precnt, execpt Mr Dickinson, As the 
senunents of men are known not only by what they receive, 
but what they reject also, I will state the form of the Decla- 
ration as O11 Sp eportd The Parts struck out by Con- 
gross shall hstinguished by a k line drawn under 
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them ;* and those juserted by them shall be placed in the 
margin, of in a concurrent columa. 


A Declaration by the Revresentatives of the United States of 
America, in Grncrad Congress amembled. 


When, in the course of Inman events, it be 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the pali- 
tical bands which have conneeted them sith 
another, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and cqual station to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God emitle them, 
a decent respect te the opinions of numbkind re- 
quires that they should declare the causes whiel 
impel them to the ssparaticn. 

We hold these truth, to be self evident: that ali 
men are created equal: that they are endowed by 
their creator with [inherent and] inalienable rights; cermin 
that among these are life. hberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ; that to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed ; that whenever 
any form of goverment becomes destructive of 
these ends, itis the right of the people to alter or 
to abolish it, and to institute new goverument, 
Jaying its foundation on such principles, and or. 
ganizing its powers in such form, ay to them shall 
scem vost lhely to cffect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern 
ments long estublished should not be changed for 
Tight and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shewn that mankind are more 
disposed to suffer while cvils are sufferable, than 
to right themsclves by abolishing the fortns to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of ubuses and u-urpations [begun at a dixtia- 
guished period and) pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce them under ab- 
sohite despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such ernment, and to provide 
new guards for their future sceurity. Such 
has been the patient sufferance of these colagi 
and such is now the necessity which constrains 
them to [expunge] their former systems of gover. 


ion, the parts struck out are printed in Zialics, und in 
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repeated 


all having 
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ment, The history of the present king of Great 
Britain is a history of [unremitting] injurics and 
usurpations, [among which appears no solitary fact 
to contradict the uniform tenor of the rest, but all 
harv] in direct object the establishment of an ab-o- 
lute tyranny over these states. To prove this, let 
facts he submitted to a candid world { for the truth 
Of which we pledge a faith yct unsullied by false 





Me bas refused his assent to laws the most whole 
some and necessary for the public good. 

Tle bas forbidden his governors to pass laws of 
immeshate and pressing importance, unless sue 
pended m their operation ull his asyent should be 
obtuined ; and, when so su»pended, he has utterly 
negiceted to attend to them. 

Ye has refused to pass other laws for the accom- 
modation of large districts of people, unless those 
people would relinquish the right of representation 
an the legislature, a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 

Tle has called together legislative bodies at places 
upusual, uncomfortable, and distant from the de- 
pository of their public records, for the sole purpose 
of fatiguing them into compliance with his mea- 


sures. 

He has dissolved representative houses ted]; 
[and continually} for opposing with manly Grmned 
his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such disso- 
lutions to cause others to be elected, whereby the 
legislative powers, incapable of aunihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exercise, 
the state remaining, in the mean time, exposed to 
all the dangers of invasion from without and con- 
vulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population 
of these states; for that Purpose obstructing the 
laws for naturalization of foreigners, refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new appropriations of 

nds, 

He has [syffPred] the administration of justice 
[totally to ceascin some of these states} refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 
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He has made [our] judges dependant on his will 
alone for the de Lew oD) thee offices, and the amount 
and Pay sent of ther calanes 

He hi erected a multitude of new offiecs, [y a 
elf astumid power] and sent hither swarus of new 
officers to harass our people and cat out then sub- 
stance 

He has hept among us m times of peace standing 
armies [and skips of nar] without the consent of 
our legislatures 

He hay affected to render the mhtary inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, the civil powe 

He has combined with others to subject us to a 
juusdiction foragn to our constitutions and unac- 

nowledged by our laws, giving his aswut to then 
acts of pretended legitation for quartaing large 
bodies of armed troops among us, for protecung 
them by a mock tral from punishment for an’ 
turders which they should commit on the inhaby- 
tants of these states , for cutting off our trade with 
all party of the world , for imposing tavcs on us 
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without our consent, for depriving us [  ] of thean many caus 


benefits of tual by jury, for transporting ws be- 
yond sas to be tied for pretended offincs, for 
abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
nughbouting province, establishing tharcm an arb 
trary government, and enlarging its boundaites, so 
as to rendcr it at once an caawple and fit mstru- 
ment for introducing the same absolute rule into 


these {states}, fur taking away om charters, colonus 


abohshing our most valuable laws, and altering 
fundamentally the forms of our governmcnts; for 
suspending our own Kgislatures, and declaring 
themyelves vested with power to legislate for us 
an all cases whatsoever 


He has abdicated government here [asthdresing hy declaring 


his governors, and decluring us out of hus allegiance 


and protiction | 


fe has plundered our seas, ravaged our consts, unas us 


burnt our town», and destroyed the lives of ous 
people. 


He is at this time transporting large armicy of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the works of death, 
desolation, and ****, already begun with ar- 

+e 


ty out af he 
protection and 
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cumstances oferuelty and **** [  ] unworthy the 
vad of a eryshizcd maven 

Tic has constramed our fellow atizens takin cap- 
tre on the ngh 5 as to kar arms agaist thar 
countiy, to become the executioncrs of thar frend» 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands 

Hehas[ J endcavourcd to bung on the m- 
habitants of our frontiais the merciless Indian 
savages, who c known rule of warfare 15 an unde 
tngmshed destruction of all ages, scxcs, and condi. 
tions fof crastenee J 

[Me has meted © © * * insurrections of our fels 
Ton cate ns, nith the allasements of furfeture and 
confiscation of ww property 

He has nagd cul war against hunan nate 
whelf crolatong ats most sacred rigids of life and 
Aiberty i the persons of a distant po le who never 
open kd him, capticating and carrying: them into 
slatary en another henaspherc, on ta inca nuserabl 
death im ther transp ntation tatlar — Dhas pate 
cal ear fare. the opprobs a m of Nv MEE power ses the 
narfurc of the Cuimist1vN * ** of Great Britain 
Determened to hecp open a marl et hare wen shod 
tx bought and sold, te has prostituted lay nigative 
for supposing cvay laislaticc aitempt to prokabit 
or to restrain thes erccrable commer — And that 
ths assemblage of horrors might nant no fact of 
destinguashed du, ke ty now cauting those very 
pinple fo r2¢ in_arms among us. and to purchase 
that lubes ty of whe h he has deprived them, by #** 
the peopl on whom he also obbiuded them thus pay 
ang off former *** © committed against the 118b R- 
TNS of one people, aith 9° which he urges them 
to commut agamst the L141 of another } 

In escty stage of the~ oppiessions we have pet 
toned for icdiess in the most humble terms ow 
repeated pctitions have ben answered only by 1¢. 
peated injuticy 

A pice whos character» thus marked by cvery 
act which may define a **** is unbt to be the ruler 
ofaf } peaple [nho mean ito be free Future ages 
well scarcely belure that the hardmess of one man 
adventured, nethin the short compass of trelce years 
only, to lay a foundation vo broad and so undis- 
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Ruised for **** over a peopl fostered and fiacd 
an prenerphes of fitedom ] 
Nor have we been wanting an attentions to our 
Brosh bicthron We have warnd them from 
tune to time of attempts by thar legislature to es as unwaren 
tend [a] jursdiction over (these our states] Wa adh rs 
have reminded thom of the encumstances of owt 
emigiation and settlement Inte, [no one of alick 
could warrant so strange a pretension that thee 
neve effected at the crpense of our oan blood and 
bausure. unassaste 1 hy the woah ov the st ongth of 
Great Britan that in constituting auded oar 
sexeral forms of worernment. xt had adopted one 
common hing, th riby layne a foundation for po 
paual lagi and amity wth them but that sib. 
mession ty Han parkament wav no part of oi cone 
sOtuton, nor cour rule if history may bo ordited 
andj we [ Jappeded to thar piace justia and boo 
magnamonty [a5 all as fu) the tics af out Common ant vc have 
findred to diswvon these usuipations whieh [acre tenn theat 
hhely fo| mtcirupt em connechon and conespon-\y ida 
dence ‘hey too have ben daif to the vous oft 
justice and of consanguinity. fand abhor occas: ns 
have been quien them, by the segeutar course of thar 
tans, of remociny from thee councils the destrarbors 
Of or harmony, they hare, by Mun free chotion, 
re datahleyhed them in pour th tay cory Came 
too, they are parmdting then chuf magwbrate to 
send over not only soldiers of or common blood, but 
Scotch and forcign mercenar esta eneade and de 
stray us Thee facts have given the last stab to 
agont mg affection, and manly spoil bids ws to +6 
nounce for ever these unfoclina bietncn We must 
endcavour to forget our former lore for tem, and 
hold them ase hold the r¢st of mankind, cnemues 
am nar, im poc frends We might haw bona 
Jree and a great people together , but a communna- 
tion of grandeur and of frecdom, it seams, ts below 
their dignity Be wt 40, nance they niall have i. 
The road to happmess and to glory 2: opin to us 
too We will tread it from them, and} ac- We mut 
quiesce in the necessity which denounces out [eternal] rts 


separation [ j! as we hold the 
rest of min 
ind cuemites 
th wat in 
Trace trend 
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‘We, therefore, the represen- 
tatives of the United States of 
America in Gencral Congiiss 
assembled, do, 1n the name and 
by the authority of the good 
peuple of these [sfutes, reject 
and rennoue all allegance 
aud subjection to the kings of 
Great Britain, and all others 
whe may hereafter daim, by. 
through, or under thm, we 
tatterly drssolve all polituat 
connet tron u hich may hereto 
Sore hare subsisted beta cen us 
and the people on parhament 
of Great Britam and finally 
we doassert and declare thesr 
colomestabe freeandmdepen- 
dent stnies,) aod that, as free 
and independent states, they 
have full power to levy war, 
conclude cy contract alh- 
ances, ¢xtablish conmierce. and 
to do all othe: acts end things 
which imdepeudent states may 
of ught do 

And for the support of this 
declaration we mutually pledge 
to cach otha: our hives, our for- 
tuncs, and our sacred honow 


on the 4th, on 
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We, therefore, the represes- 
tates of the Umted States of 
America, 1n Gcneral Congress 
ase mblcd, appcaling to the Su- 
prome Judge of the world for 
the rictitude of our mtentions, 
do, in the name, and by the 
authority of the good people of 
these colonies, solemuly pub- 
ish and declare, that these 
united colomesare, andof mght 
ought te be, f1ce and indepen- 
dent states, that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to 
the Bnush crown, and that all 
pohtxal connection between 
them and the state of Great 
Bintan 5, and ought to be, 
totally desolscd, and that as 
free and independent states, 
uncy have full power to levy 
wat, conclude e, contract 
alhances, establish commerce, 
and to do all other acts and 
things which independent 
tates may of night do. 

‘And fot the support of this 
declaration, witha firm rchance 
on the protection of Divine 
Piowdence, we mutually 
pledge to cach other out lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred 
honour 


aper, Was en- 


The Declaration they sacet 
grosecd on parchment, and signed agun on the Yd of August 


[some crroncouy statements of the procecdings on the Decla- 
ration of Independence hasing got before the pubhe m latter 
times, Mr Samuel A Wells asked explanations of me, which 
are gixen im my letter to him of May 12, °1Y, before and now 
again referred to.* 1 took notes in my place while these things 
were going on, and at their close wrote them out in foi, and 
with correctness, and from ene to seven of the two preceding 
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sheets, are the originals then written ; as the two following arc 
of the earlier debates on the Confederation, winch T took in 
like manner.*] 

Oo Fnday, July 12, the commnutce appointed to draw the 
articles of Confederation reported then: and, on the 22d, the 
House resolved themselse> into a committee to take them into 
consideration. On the 30th and 31st of that month, and Jet 
of the ensuing, those articles were debated winch determined 
the proportion, or quota, of money which each state should 
furnish to the common treasury, and the manner of voting in 
Con; - The first of these articles was expressed in the on- 
ginal draught in these words ¢ Art. XI All charges of war 
and all other expenses that shall be incurred for the common 
defence, or general welfare, and allowed by the Umted States 
anembled, shall be defiayed out of a common treasury, which 
shall be supphed by the several colomes in propertion to the 
number of inhalitants of every age sea, and quality. except 
Indians not paying taxcs, in each colony, 2 true account of 
which, distinguishing the white inbalutants, shall be trenmally 
taken and transmitted to the Assembly of the United ntates,” 

Mr. Chase moved that the quotas should be fixcd, not by 
the number of inhabuants of every condiuon, but by that of 
the ‘white mhabuants.” He admitted that taxation should 
be always in proportion to property, that this was, mn theory, 
the true rule, but that, from a vaurcty of difficulties, 1t was 
arule which could never be adopted m practice. ‘The valuc 
of the property in cvery state could never be cstunated 
justly and cqually. Some other measure for the wealth 
of the state niust thercfore be devised, some stand.nd referred 
to, wlich would be more simple He considered the number 
of inhabitants as a toleably guod criterion of property, and 
that this mght always be obtamned. He thercfore thought 
it the best mode which we could adopt, with one exception 
only: he observed that negiocs are property, and, as such, 
cannot be distinguished from the lands or personalities 
held in those states where there are few slaves, that the 
surplus of profit which a Northern farmer is able to lay 
by, he invests 1m cattle, horses, &c.; whereas a Southern 
farmer lays out the same surplus im slaves. There 1s no 


*[The sbove note of the author 1s on a ship of paper, pasted 1a at the 
end of the Declaration. Here w also sewed Ke the MS a ship of news- 
paper, contaming, under the head ‘Declaration of Independence, a letter 
from Thomes M‘Kean to Messrs. William M'Corkle and Son, dated 
* Philadelphia, June 16, 1817.” This letter 1s to be found in the Paitfolio, 
Sept, 1817, p 249.) 
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more reawm therefore for taxing the Southern states on the 
farmer's head, and on his slave's head. than the Northern ones 
on their farmer's heads anc the heads of their cattle: that the 
method proposed would, therefore, tax the Southern states 
according to their numbers and their wealth conjunctly, while 
the Northern would be taxed on number» only : that negroes. 
in fact, should not he considercad a5 members of the state, more 
than cattle, and that they have so more interest in it. 

Mr. John Adan observed, that the embers of people were 
taken by this article, as an index of the wealth of the state, 
and uot as subjects of taxation; that, as to this matter, it was 
of no consequence by what name you called your people. 
whether by that of freemen or of slaves; that in some conntrics 
the labouring poor were called freemen, in others they were 
enlled saves; but that the difference as to the state was ime- 
ary only, Whut matters it whether a landlord employing 
ten Jabourers on his farm, gives them annually as much 
moncy ax will buy then the necessaries of fife, or gives then 
those necessaries at short baud? ‘The ten labourers add as 
much wealth annually to the state, increase its cxports as 
in the one cane as the other. Certainly five hundred 
freemen produce no more profits, no greater surplus for the 
payment of (exes, than five hundred slaves. Therefore the 
atate in which ure the labourers called freemen, should be 
taxed no more than that in which are those called slaves. Sup- 
pow, by an extraordinary operation of nature or of law, one 
half the labourers of a state could in the course of one night be 
transforuied into tives: would the state be made the poorer 
or the less able to pay taxe ‘That the condition of the 
Jabouring poor in most countries, that of the fishermen par- 
ticularly of the Northern states, is as abject as that of slaver. 
It is the number of labourers which produces the surplus for 
taxation, and numbers, therefore, indiscriminately, are the fair 
index of wealth; that it is the use of the word ‘ property” 
here, aud its applicatian to some of the people of the state, 
which produces the fallacy. How does the Southern furmer 

rocure slaves? ‘Fither by importation or by purchuse from 
is neighbour. If he imports 2 slave, he addsone to the num- 
ber of labourers in bis country, and proportionably to its 
rofits and abilities to pay taxes; if he buys from his neigh. 
ur, it is only a transfer of a labourer from one farm to 
another, which docs not change the annual produce of the 
btate, and therefore should not change its tax: that if a North- 
ern farmer works ten labourers on his farm, he cau. it is true, 
invest the surplus of ten men’s labour in cattle; but 0 may 
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the Southern farmer. working ten slaves; that a state of one 
hundred thousand freemen can maintain no more cattle than 
one of one hundred thounand slaves. Therefore, they have 
no more of that hind of property; that # slave may indeed, 
from the custom of speech, he more properly culled rhe wealth 
of his master, than the free labourer might be called the 
wealth of his employer: but as to the state, both were equally 
its wealth, and should therefore equally add to the quota of 
ite tax. 

‘Mr. Harrison proponed, as a compromive, that two slaves 
should be counted as one freeman. He affirmed that slaves 
did not doas much work a» freemen, and doubted if two effcet- 
ed more than one} that this was proved by the price of labour; 
the hire of a labourer in the Southern colonies being from 8 
to £12, while in the Northern it was generally £24, 

Mr. Wilson said, that if this amendment should take place, 
the Southern colonies would have all the benefit of dover, 
whilst the Northern ones would bear the burthen : that slaves 
increase the profits of a statc, which the Southern states mean 
to take to themselves; that they also increase the burthen of 
defence, which would of course fall so much the heavier on the 
Northern: that slaves wccupy the places of freemen and eat 
their food. Dismiss your slaves, aud freemen will take their 

faces. It isour duty to lay every discouragement on the 
importation of slaves; but this amendment would give the 
jus trium libcrorum to him who would import slaver: that 
other kinds of property were pretty equally distributed through 
all the colonies: there wete as many cattle, horses, and sheep, 
in the North as the South, aud South as the North; but not so 
as to slaves; that experience has shown that those colonres 
have been always able to pay most, which have the most inka. 
bitants, whether they be Tidek or white: and the practice of 
the Southern colonies has always been to make every farmer 
pay poll taxes upon all his labourers, whether they be black of 
white. IIe achnowledges indeed, that freemen work the most ; 
but they consume the most also. They do not produce a 
greater surplus for taxation. ‘The slave in neither fed ner 
clothed so expensively asa freeman. Again, white women are 
exempted from labour generally, but negro women are out. 
In this then the Southern states have an advantage as the 
article now stands. It has sometimes been said that slavery ia 
necessary, because the commodities they raise would be too 
dear for market if cultivated by freemen: but now it is said 
that the labour of the slave is the dearest. 
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Mr. Payne urged the original resolution of Congress, to 
Proportion the quotas of the states to the number of souls. 

Dr. Witherspoon «as of opimon, that the value of Jands and 
houses was the best estimate of the wealth of a tiation, and that it 
‘was practicable to obtain such a valuation. ‘L hiss the true baro- 
meter of walth. The one now proposed 1s imsperfect in itself, 
and uncqual between the states. 11 has beenobyected that negroes 
gat the food of treemen, and therefore should be taxed , horses 
also cat the food of freemen ; therefore, they also should be 
taxed. It has been said too, that in carrymg slaves into the 
estimate of the taxes the state 1s to pay, #« do no more than 
those states themselves do, who always take slaves into the 
estimate of the t.xcs the mdividual 1s to pay. But the cases 
are not parallel In the Southern colomes slaves pervade the 
whole colony ; but they do not pervade the whole continent. 
That as to the orginal resolution of Conmess, to proportion 
the quotas accordmg to the souls, 1t way temporary only, and 
related to the momes heretofore emitted: whercas we are now 
entering into a new compact, and therefore stand on otiginal 

un. 
augue 1. The question being put, the amendment pro- 
was rejected by the votes of New Hampshire, Macsa- 
chusctts, Rhode Island, Connceucut, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, against thae of Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
gima, North and South Carolina. Georgia was divided, 

The other article was in these words. ‘Art XVIL In 
deternuning questions, cach colony shall have one vote.’ 

July 90, 81, August 1. Present, forty-one members, Mr. 
Chase observed that this article was the most likely to divide 
us, of any one proposed in the draught then under conudera- 
tion: that the larger colomes had threatened they would not 
confederate at all, xf their weight m Congress should not 
be cqual tu the numbers of people they “addled to the confe- 
deracy, while the smaller ones declared against a amon, if 
they did not retam an cgual vote for the protection of thar 
nights. Thatit way of the utmost comequence to bring the 
parties together, a», should we sever from each other, ether 
no foreigu power will ally with us at all, or the different 
states will form different alliances, and thus merease the hor- 
rors of those scenes of civil war aud bloodshed, winch in euch 
a state of separation and independence, would render us a 
miserable people. That our importance, our interests, our 
peace requi that we should confederate, and that mutual 
vacrifices should be made to effect a compromise of this diffi- 
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eult question, He was of opimon, the smaller colonies would 
lose ther nghts, 1f they were not im some instances allowed 
an equal vote; and, therefore, that a discrimination should 
tahe place among the questions which would come before 
Congtess. That the smaller states should be secured an all 

uestions concerning hfe or liberty, and the greater ones, in 
all respecting property. He, therefore. proposed, that in votes 
relatng to money, the voice of cach colony should be pio 
portioned to the number of its mhabitants 

Dr, Frankin thought, that the votes should be so propor- 
tioned m all cases He took notice that the Delaware counties 
had bound up their delegates to disagree to this artule He 
thought it a very extraordinary language to be hild by any 
stat, that they would not confederate with us, unless we 
would let them dispose of out money — Certatnly, rf we vote 
equally, we ought te pay cquallv; but the smaller states 
will hardly purchase the pnsilege at this pree. ‘"Lhat had 
he hved im a state where the rcpteyentation, orginally equal, 
had become unequal by time and accident, he might have 
submitted rather than disturb govermment but that we 
should be very wiong to set out im this practice, when at is 
1n our power to cstablish what 1s nett. That at the time of 
the Umon between England Scotland, the latter had 
made the objection which the smaller statey now do, but 
experience bad proved that no unfairnesy had ever been shewn 
them that ther advocates had prognosticated that it would 
again happen, as mn times of old, that the whale would swal- 
Jow Jonas, but he thought the prediction reversed in event, 
and that Jonas had ‘wallowed the whale; for the Scotch had 
an fact got possession of the government, and gave jaws to 
the English. He reprobated the original agreement of Con- 
gress to vote by colonics, and, therefore, way for their voting, 
in all cases, according to the number of taxablcs ai 2 

Dr. Witherspoon alteration of the article 
All men admit That Raita abet necessary Should the 
adea get abroad that there 1s likcly to be no union among us, 
it will damp the minds of the people, dimimsh the glory of 
our struggle, and Jessen its importance , because at will open 
to our view futie prospects of war and disacnsion among 
ourselves. If an equal vote be refused, the smalkr states 
will become vassals to the Jaiger, and all experince has 
shewn that the vassals and subjects of free states are the most 
enslaved. He instanced the Helots of Sparta, and the pro- 
vinces of Rome He obveived that foreign powcrs, discover- 
ang this blumsh, would make it a handle for discngaging 
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the smaller states from no unequal a confederacy. That 
the colonics should in fact be cunddered as individuals ; 
and that. as such, in all disputes, they should have an equal 
vote; that they are now collected ‘as individuals making 
a bargain with each other, and, of course, had a right 
to vote as individuals. ‘Phat in the East India Company 
they voted by persons, and not by their proportion of stock. 
That the Belgic confederacy voted by provinces. That in 
questions of war the xmualler states were as much interested 
#8 the larger, aud therefore, should vote equally ; and, in- 
deed, that the larger states were more Vikeely to bring 
war on the confederacy. in proportion ax their frontier 
was more extensive. He that equality of repre- 
sentation was an excellent principle, but then it must be 
of things which are co-ordinate ; that is, of things simi 
lar, and of the same nature: that nothing relating to indiv 
duals could ever come befare Congress; nothing but what 
would respect colonies. Me distinguished between an incor- 
porating and a federal unions, The union of England was an 
Incorporating one; yet Scotland had suffered by that union ; 
for that its inhabitants were drawn from it by the hopes of 
places and employments: nor was it an instanee of equahty of 
Tepresentation; beeane, while Scotland as allowed nearly 
a thirteenth of representation, they were to pay only one 
fortieth of the land tax. He expressed_his hopes, that in the 

sent enlightened state of mens minds, we might expect a 
lasting confederacy, if it was founded on fair princtples. 

dol Adums advocated the voting in proportion to num- 
bers. He said that we stand bere as the representatives of the 
people: that in some states the people are many, in others 
they are few ; that, therefore, their vote here should be pro- 
portioned to the numbers from whom it comes, Reason, jus- 
tice, and equity never had weight enough on the face of the 
earth, to govern the councils of men. It is interest alone 
which does it, and it is interest alone which can be trusted : 
that therefore the interests, within doors, should be the mathe 
matical representatives of the interests without doors; that 
the individuality of the colonies is 2 mere sound. Does the 
individuality of a colony increase its wealth or numbers? If 
it does, pay equally. 4f it does not add weight in the scale 
of the confederacy, it cannot add to their rights, nor weigh in 
argument. A. has #50, B. £500, C. £1000, in partnership. 
1s it just they should equally dispose of the monies of the 
partnership? Ie has been said we are independent individuals 
making a bargain together. ‘The question is not what we are 
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now, but what we ought to be when our bargain shall be 
made. The confedcracy is to make us one individual only ; 
it is to form us like separate parecls of metal, into one com- 
mon mass, We shall no longer retain our separate indisidu- 

ity, but become asingle individual as to all questions sub- 
mitied to the confederacy. ‘Therefore all those reasons which 
prove the justice and expediency of equul representation in 
other assemblies, hold good here. it bas been objected that 
a proportional vote will endanger the smaller states. We 
answer that an equal vote will endanger the larger. Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, are the three greater colo- 
nies. Consider their distance, their difference of produce, of 
interests, and of manners, and it is apparent thcy can uever 
have an interest or inclination to combme fur the oppression of 
the smaller: that the smaller will naturally divide on all ques- 
tions with the larger. Jthode Island, from its relation, simi- 
larity and intercourse, will generally pursue the same objects 
with Massachusetts; Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, with 
Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Rush took notice, that the decay of the liberties of the 
Dutch republic procecded from three causes, 1. ‘The perfect 
unanimity requisite on all occasions, 2. Their obligation to 
consult their constituents, 3. ‘Eher voting hy provinces, 
‘This last destroyed the equality of representation, and the 
liberties of Great Britain ‘ales are sinking from the sume de. 
fect. That a part of our rights is deposited in the hand» of 
out legislatures, ‘here, it was admitted, there should be an 
equahty of representation. Another part of our rights ix de- 
posited in the hands of Congress: why is it not equally neces- 
sary there should be an equal representation there? Were it 
poisible to collect the whole body of the people together, they 
would determine the questions submitted to them by their 
majority. Why should not the same majority decide when 
voting here, by their representatives? The lurger colonics 
are so providentially divided in situation, as to render every 
fear of their combining visionary. ‘Their interests arc different, 
and their circumstances dissimilar. It is more probuble they 
will become rivals, and leave it in the power of the smaller 
atatea to give preponderance to any scale they please. The 
yoting by the number of free inhabitants, will have one excel- 
lent effect, that of inducing the colonies to discourage slavery, 
aod to encourage the increase of their free inhabitants. 

Mr. Hopkins observed, there were four larger, four smaller, 
and four middle sized colonics, ‘That the four largest would 
contain more than half the inhabitants of the confederating 
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states, and therefore would the other« as they should 
please. That history affords no instance of such a thing as 

ual representation. The Germanic body votes by states. 
the Helvetie body does the same; and so does the Belgic 
confederacy. That too little is known of the antient confede- 
rations, to say what was their practice. 

Mr. Wilson thought, that taxation should be in proportion 
to wealth, but that representation should a with the 
number of freemen, That government is a collection or result 
of the wills of all: that if any government could speak the 
will of all, it would be perfect; and that, so far as it departs 
from this. it becomes imperfect. It has been said that Con- 

‘ress is a representation of states, not of individuals. I say, 
that the objects of its care are all the individuals of the states. 
It is strange that annexing the name of ¢ stutc’ to ten thousand 
men, should give them an equal right with forty thousand. 
This must be the effect of magic, not of reason. As to 
those matters which are referred te, Congress, we are not 90 
many statcs; we are one large state. We lay aside our in- 
dividuality, whenever we come here. The Germanic body is 
@ burlesque on government: and their practice, on any pomt, 
is a sufficient authority and proof that it is wrong. The 

reatcst imperfection in the constitution of the Belgic confe- 

leracy, is their voting by provinces. The interest of the 
whole is constantly sacrificed to that of the small states. The 
history of the war in the reign of Queen Anne, sufficiently 
proves this. It is asked, ll nine colonies put it into the 
power of four, to govern them as they please? I invert the 
question, and ask, shall two millions of people put it in the 
power of one million, to govern them as they please? It is 
Fretended, too, that the smaller colonies will be in danger 

from the greater. Speak in honest language and say, the 
minority will be in danger from the majority. Awd is there 
an assembly on earth, where this danger may not be equally 
pretended? The truth is, that our ings will then be 
consentancous with the interests of majority, and so they 
ought to be. The probability is much greater, that the Lar, 
states will disagree, than that they will combine. I defy the 
wit of man to invent a ible case, or to suggest any one 
thing on earth, which shall be for the interests of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, snd Massachusetts, and which will not also be 
for the interest of the other states.* 





* [ Here terminate the author's notes of the ‘ earlier debates on the con- 
federation, and recommences the MS. begun by him in 181 } 
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These articles, reported July 12,°76, were debated from 
day to day, and ume to time, for two years, were ratificd 
July 9,78, by ten states, by New Jersey on the 26th of No- 
vember of the same year, and by Delaware on the 23rd of 
Febiuary following. ‘Maryland alone held off two years 
more, acceding to them March 1, ‘81, and thus closing the 
obhgation. 

Our delegation had been renewed for the cnsumng ycar, 
commencmg August 11, but the new government was now 
organized , a meeting of the legislature was to be held sn Oc- 
tober, and I had been elected a member by my county, I 
knew that our legislation, under the repal government, had 
TMmany vet y vicious points which urgently requned 1.formation, 
and “I thought I could be of more use im forwarding that 
wok. J theiefore retired from my seat m Congress on the 
2nd of September, resigned it, and took my place in the legu- 
lature of my state, on the 7th of October 

On the 1ith, ¥ moved for icave to bring im a bill for the 
establishment of courts of justice, the ogamzation of which 
way of importance. I drew the bill, it was approved by the 
committee, reported, aud passed, after gomg through rts due 


course, 

On the 12th, I obtained leave to bring in a bill declaring 
tenants in tal to hold their Jands m fee simple. In the earher 
times of the colony, when lands were to be obtained for httle 
or nothing, some provident individuals procured large grante ; 
and, desirous of founding great families for themselves, settled. 
em on their descendant» in fee tail. The oes of 

18 ropert; ‘rom neration to generation, in the same name, 
raed up @ distinct set of famites, who, being privileged by 
law in the perpetuation of their wealth, were thus formed into 
a Patncian order, distinguished by the splendour and luxury 
of their establishments. From this order, too, the kmg habi- 
tually selected his Counsellors of state; the hope of which 
distinction devoted the whole to the interests and will of 
the crown. To annul this privilege, and stead of an aristo- 
cracy of wealth, of more barm and danger, than benefit, to 
society, to make an opening for the aristocracy of virtue and 
talent, which nature ha» wisely provided for the dhrection of 
the interests of society, and ecattercd with equal hand through 
all its conditions, was deemed essential to a well ordered re- 
public. To effect :t, no violence was necessary, no depriva 
tion of natural mght, but rather an enlargement of it by a 
repeal of the law. For this would authorize the present bolder 
to divide the property among his cluldren equally, as his affec~ 
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tions were divided ; and would place them, by natural gene- 
ration, on the level of their fellow citizens. “But this repeal 
was strongly opposed by Mr. Pendleton, who was 2ealousl 
attached to antient establishments; and who, taken all in all, 
‘was the ablest man in debate 1 have ever met with. He had 
not indeed the poetical fancy of Mr. Henry, his sublime ima- 
ginaton, his lofty and overwhelming diction ; but he was cool, 
smooth and persuasive; his language flowing, chaste, and 
embellished ; his conceptions quick, acute, and full of resource ; 
never vanquished : for if he lost the main battle, he returned 
upor you, and regained so much of it as to make it a drawn 
one, by dexterous manquvres, skirmishes in detail, and the 
recovery of small advantages, which, little singly, were im- 
portant all together. You never knew when you were clear 
of but were harassed by his perseverance, until the pa- 
tience was worn down of all who had less of it than himself, 
Add to this, that he was one of the most virtuous and bene- 
volent of men, the kindest friend, the most amiable and plea- 
sant of companions, which ensured a favourable reception to 
whatever came from him. Finding that the general principle 
of entails could not be maintained. he took his stand on an 
amendment wlnch he proposed, instcad of an absolute abolition, 
to permit the tenant in tail to convey in fee simple, if he 
chose it: and he was within a few votes of saving so much 
of oe old law. But the bill passed finally for cntire abo- 
ition. 

In that one of the bills for oiganizing our judiciary system, 
which proposed a court of Chancery, I had provided for a 
trial by jury of all matters of fact, in that as well as in the 
courts of Iaw. He defeated it by the introduction of four 
words only, ¢ if cither party choose” ‘Che consequence has 
been, that as no suitor will say to his judge. ‘ Sir, J distrust 
you, give me a jury,’ juries are rarely, 1 might say perhaps 
never, secn in that court, but when called for by the Chan- 
cecllor of bis own accord. 

The first cstablishment in Virginia which became permanent, 
was made in 1607. I have found no mention of negroes in 
the colony until about 1650. ‘The first brought here as slaves 
were by a Dutch ship; after which the English commenced 
the trade, and continued it until the revolutionary war. That 
suspended, épso facto, their further importation for the pre-cnt, 
and the business of the wer pressing constantly on the Icgisla- 
ture, this subject was not acted ou finally until the year ‘78, 
when I brought in a bill to prevent their further importation. 
This passed without opposition, and stopped the increase of 
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the evil by importation, leaving to future efforts its final era- 
dication. 

‘The first settlers of this colony were Engli:hmen, loyal sub- 
jects to their hing and church, and the greut to Sir Walter 

aleigh contained an express proviso that their laws ¢ should 
not be against the truc Christian faith, now professed in the 
church of England.” As soon as the state of the colony ad- 
mitted, it was divided inte parishes, in cach of which was enta- 
blished a minister of the Anglican church, endowed with & 
fixcd salary, in tobacco, a gkbe louse and land, with the 
other necessary appendages. ‘Lo mcet these expenses, all the 
inhabitants of the parishcs were asse>sed, whether they were 
or not, members of the established chureh. Towards Quakers 
who came here, they were most cruclly intolerant, driving them 
from the colony by the severest penalties. In process of time, 
however, other sectarisms were introduced, chicHy of the Pres- 
byterian’ family : and the established clerzy, secure for life in 
their plebes and salaries. adding to these, generally, the emo- 
Tuments of a classical school, found cmployment ‘cnough, in 
their farms and school rooms, fer the rest of the week and 
devoted Sunday enly to the education of their flock, by ser- 
viee, and a sermon at their pai-h church. ‘Their other pasto- 
ral functions were little attended to. Against this inactivity, 
the zeal and industry of scctarian preachers had an open and 
undisputed field ; and by the time of the revolution, a maja- 
rity of the inhabitants had become di-.enters from the esta- 
blished church, but were still obliged to pay contributions to 
rt the pastors of the u.inorty. This unrighteous com- 
pulion, to maintain teachers of what they deemed. religious 
errors, was grievously felt during the regal government, and 
without a hope of relief. But the first republican legislature, 
which met in °76, was crowded with petitions to abolish this 
spititual tyranny. ‘These brought on the severest contests in 
which I have ever becn . Our great opponents were 
Mr. Pendleton and Robert Curter Nicholas ; honest men, but 
zealous churchmen. The petitions were referred to the com- 
mittee of the whole house on the state of the country; and. 
after desperate contests in that committee, almost daily from 
the llth of October to the 5th of December, we prevailed so 
far only, as to repeal the laws which rendered criminal the 
maintenance of, afty religious opinions, the forbearance of re- 
pairing to chutch, or the exercise of any mode of worship: 
and further, to exempt dissenters from ‘contributions to the 
support of the established church ; and to suspend, only until 
the next session, levies on the members of that church for the 

vor., I. > 
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salaries of their own incumbents. For althongh the majonty 
of our citizens were dissenters, as has been obseived, @ majo- 
rity of the legrlature were churchmen. Among these, how- 
ever, were some reasonable and hberal men, who enabled us, 
ou some points, to obtain feeble majorities. But our ents 
carried, in the general resolutions of the committee of Novem- 
ber 19, a declaration that religious assemblies ought to be 
regulated, and that provision ought to be made for continu- 
ing the succession of the clergy, and superintending their con- 
duct And, 1n the bill now passed, was inserted an express 
reservation of the question, Whether a general assessment 
should not be cstabhished by Iaw, on every one, to the support 
of the pastor of his chorce; or whether ‘all should be left to 
voluntary contributions; and on this question, debated at 
every session from "76 to '79, (sore of our dissenting allies, 
having now secured thur particular object, gomg over to the 
tdvocates of a general assessment,) +e could only obtain a sus- 
pension from session to session until "79, when the question 
against a general assessment was finaily carried, and the esta- 
bhishment of the Anghean church entirely put down, In 
“ustice to the two honest but zealous opponents, who have 
been named, I must add, that although, from thar natural 
tc nperaments, they were more disposed generally to acqui- 
esce in things as they are, than to 1bh innovations, yet when- 
exer the public will had once decrled, nove were more faithful 
or exact in their obedience to it. 

The seat of our government bad been originall, fixed in 
the peninsula of Jamestown, the first settlement of the colo- 
aisis ; and had been afterwards removed a few miles inland 
to Wilhamsburg. But this was at a time when our settle- 
ments had not extended beyond the tide waters. Now they 
had crossed the Alleganey ; and the centre of population was 
very far removed from what xt had been. Yet Wilhamsburg 
was still the depository of our archives, the habitual residence 
of the Governor and many other of the public functionaries, 
the established d place for the sessions of the legislature, and 
the magazine of our mihtary stores: and 3ts situation was so 
expo! that it might be taken at any time im war, and, at 
this time ularly, an enemy might in the night run up 
age bos the nvers, me which it lies. land a force above, 
and take possession the place, without the possibilty of 
saving either persons or things. I had proposed its Fomoval £0 
carly as October “76; but it did not prevail until the session 
of May, °79. 

Early in the session of May, "79, I prepared, and obtained 
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Yeave to bomg m a bill, declaing who should be deemed 
citizens, asserting the natural ught of «xpatiuation, and pic- 
senbing the mode of exercising st. This, when I withdiew 
from the house on the first of June following, I left in the 
hands of George Mason, and it way passed on the 26th of that 
month 

In giving thw account of the laws of which I was mvcclf 
the mover and diaughtoman, I, by no means, mican to clam 
to myself the ment of obtainmg ther passige. [had many 
occasional and strenuous coadjutors in debate, and one, most 
stedfast, able and vealous; who was himself a host Thi 
was George Mason, a man of the first order of windom among 
thove who acted on the theatre of the 1cvolution, of expansive 
mind, profound judgment, cogent mm atgument, learned in the 
lore of our former constitution, and ea:nest for the republican 
change on democratic puuuples His clocution wes neither 
flowmg nor smooth, but his language was strong, his manner 
most impressive, and sieogrbened ‘by a dash of biting cym- 
cm, when provocation le 1t scasonable 

Mr. Wythe, while speaker im the two sssions of 1777, 
between his return from Congress and his appointment to the 
Chancery, was an able and constant associate in whatever was 
before a committee of the whole His pure integrity, judg 
ment and 1easoning powers, gave hin great waght “Of mm, 
sce more in some notes iscloud in my Ictter of August 31, 
1821, to Mr. John Saunderson * 

Mr. Madison came into the House in 1776, a new member, 
and yourg, which circumstances, concuirmg with his extreme 
modesty, prevented Ins venturing himself in debate before bis 
removal to the Council of State, in November 77 Fiom 
thence he went to Congtess, then consisting of few members. 
‘Trained in these succcssive schools, he acquired a habit of 
self-possession, which placed at ready command. the rich re~ 
sources of bis lummous and ducriminating mind, and of his 
extensive information, and rendered him the fist of every 
assembly afterwards, of which he became a member. Never 
wandering from his subject to vam declamation, but pursu- 
ing it closely, in language pure, classical, and copious, soothing 
alyays the feclings of his adversaies by civilities and softness 
of expression, he rose to the eminent station wluch he held in 
the great National Convention of 1787 , and m that of Virgima 
which followed, he sustamed the new constitution in all its 
parts, bearing off the palm against the logic of George Mason, 
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and the fervid declamation of Mr. Henry. With these con- 
summate powers, were united a pure and spotless virtue, 
which no calumny has ever attem tosully. Of the powers 
and polish of his pen, and of the wisdom of his administration 
in the highest office of the nation, I need say nothing. They 
have npoken, and will for ever speak, for themselves. 

So far we were proceeding in the details of reformation 
only; selecting points of legislation, prominent in character 
and principle, urgent, and indicative of the strength of the 
general pulse reformation. When I left Congress in 
76, it was in the persuasion that our whole code must be re- 
viewed, adapted to our republican form of government, and, 
now that we had no negatives of Councils, Governors, and 

Kings, to restrain us from doing right, that it should be cor- 
rected, in all its parts, with a single eye to reason, and the 

of those for whose government it was framed. Early, 
therefore, in the session of 76, to which I returned, T moved 
and presented a bill for the revision of the laws: which was 
assed on the 24th of October. and on the Sth of November, 

r. Pendicton, Mr. Wythe, George Mason, Thomas L. Lee, 
and myself, were appoiuted a commitice to execute the work, 
We agreed to mect at Fredericksburg, to settle the plan of 
operation, and to distribute the work. We met there accord- 
ingly, on the 13th of January, 1777. The first question was, 
whether we should propose ‘to abolish the whole existing sys- 
tem of laws, and prepare a new and complete Institutc, or 
preserve the general system, and only modify it to the present 

state of things. Mr. Pendleton, contrary to his usual dispo- 

ion in favour of ancient things, was for the former propo- 
sition, in which he was joined by Mr. Lee. ‘I’o this it was 
objected, that to abrogate our whole system would be a bold 
measure, and probably far beyond the views of the legislature ; 
that they had in the practice of revising. from time to 
time, the laws of the colony, omitting the expired, the re- 
pealed, and the obsolete, amending only those retained, and 
probably meant, we should now do the same, only including 
the British statutes 2s well as our own ; that to compose a new 
Institute, like those of Justinian and Bracton, or that of 
Blackstone, which was the model by Mr. Pendleton, 
would be an arduous undertaking, st research, uf great 
consideration and judgment; and when reduced to a text, 
every word of that text, from the imperfection of human lan~ 
guage, and its incompetence to express distinctly every shade 
oF iden, would become a subject of question and chicanery, 
until petiled by repeated adjudications ; thet this would involve 
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us for in litigation, and render propert uncertain, until, 
like the statutes of old, every word had been tried and settled 
by numerous decisions, and by new volumes of reports and 
commentaries; and that no one of us, probably, would un- 
dertake such a work, which, to be systematical, must be the 
work of one hand. ‘This Jast was the opinion of Mr, Wythe, 
Mr. Mason, and myself. When we procecded to the distri- 
bution of the work, Mr. Mason excused himself, as, being no 
Jawyer, he felt himself unqualified for the work, and he re- 
signed soon after. Mr. Lee excused himeclf on the same 
‘ound, and died indeed in a short time. ‘Che other two gen- 
lemen, therefore, and myself divided the work among us. 
The common law and statutes to the 4 James I. (when our se- 
rate legislature was established) were assigned tome; the 
ritish statutes, from that period to the present day, to Mr. 
Wythe; and the Virginia laws to Mr. Pendicton. As the 
Jaw of descents, and the criminal law fell of course within 
my portion, I wished the committce to settle the leading prin- 
ciples of these, a3 a guide for me in freming them; and, with 
respect to the first, I proposed to abolish the law of primogeni- 
ture, and to make real estate decendible in parceuary to the 
next of kin, as personal property is, by the statute of distri. 
bution. Mr. Pendleton wished to preserve the right of primo- 
geniture, but seeing at once that that could not prevail, he pro- 
posed we should adopt the Hebrew principle, and give a 
double portion to the elder son. I observed, that if the elder 
son could cat twice as much, or do double work, it niaht be 
a natural evidence of his right to a double portion ; bu being 
ona par, in his powers and wants, with his brothers and sisters, 
he should be on a par also in the partition of the patrimony 5 
and such was the decision of the other members. 

On the subject of the criminal law, all were agreed, that the 
punishment of death should be abolished, gxeept for treason 
and murder; and that, for other felonies, should be substi- 
tuted hard labour in the public works, and in some cases, the 
lea talionis. How this last revolting principle came to obtain 
our approbation, I do not remember. There remained, indeed, 
in our laws, a vestige of it in a single case of a slave; it was 
the English law, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, copied pro- 
bably from the Hebrew law of ‘ an eye for an eye, a tooth for 
atooth,’ and it was the law of several antient people; but the 
modern mind had left it far in the rear of its advances. ‘These 

ints, however, being settled, we repaired to our respective 

jomes for the preparation of the work. ; e 
In the execution of my part, I thought it material not to 
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vary the diction of the antient statutes by modernizing it, nor 
to give rise to new questions by new expressions. The text of 
these statutes had been so fully explained and defined, by nu- 
merous adjudications, as scarcely ever now to produce a ques- 
tion in our courts. I thought it would be useful, also, in all 
new draughts, to reform the style of the later British statutes, 
aud of our own acts uf Assembly; which, from their verbosity, 
their endless tautologies, their involutions of case within case, 
and parenthesis within parenthesis, and their multiplied efforts 
at certainty, by saids and gforesaids, by ors and by ands, to 
make them more plain, are really rendered more perplexed and 
incomprehensible, not only to common readers, but to the 
lawyers themselves, We were employed in this work from 
that time to February, 1779, when we met at Williamsburg, 
that is tosay, Mr. Pendleton, Mr. Wythe, and myself; and 
meeting day by day, we cxamined critically our several parts, 
sentence by sentence, scrutinizing and amending, until we had 
agreed onthe whole. We then returned home, hud fair copics 
made of our several parts, which were reported to the General 
Assembly, June 18th, 1779, by Mr. W ee and myself, Mr. 
Pendleton’s residence being distant, and he having authorised 
us by letter to declare his approbation. We had in this work, 
night so much of the common law as it was thought neces- 
sary to alter, all the British statutes from Magna Charta to the 
present day, ond all the laws of Virginia, from the establish. 
‘ment of our legislature, in the 4th Jac. 1. to the present time, 
which we thought should be retained, within the compass of 
one hundred and twenty-six bills, making a printed folio of 
ninety pages only. Some bills were taken out, occasionally, 
from time to time, and passed; but the main body of the 
work was not entcred on by the legislature, until after the ge- 
neral peace in 17835, when. by the unwearied exertions of Mr. 
Madison, in opposition to the endless quibbles, chicanerics, 
perversions, vexations, and delays of lawyers and demi-lawyers, 
most of the bills were passed by the legislature, with little 
alteration. 
The bill for establishing religious freedom, the princi- 
Jes of which had, to 2 certain degree, been enacted before, 
had drawn in all the latitude of reavon and right. It 
still met with opposition; but, with some mutilations in 
the preamble, it was finally passed; and a singular pro- 
position proved that its protection of opinion was meant 
to be universal, Where the ble declares, that cocr- 
cion is a departure from the plan of the holy author of our 
religion, an amendment was proposed, by inserting the words 
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‘Jesus Christ,’ so that it should read, ¢ a departure from the 
plan of Jesus Christ, the holy author of our religion ;* the 
Insertion was rejected by a majority, in proof that they 
meant to comprehend, within the mautle of it» protection, the 
Jew and the Gentile, the Christian and Mahometan, the Hin- 
doo, and Infidel of every denomination. 

Becearia, and other writers on crimes and punishments, had 
satisfied the reasonable world of the unrightfulness and ineffi- 
cacy of the punishment of crimes by death; and hard labour 
on roads, canuls, and other public works, had been suggested 
as a proper substitute. ‘Che Revisors had adopted these 

inions ; but the gencral idea of our country had not yet 

vanced to that point. The bill, therefore, for proportioning 
crimes and punishments, was lust in the Houve of Delegates 
by a majority of a single vote. I learned afterwards, that the 
substitute of hard labour in public, was tried (I believc st was 
in Pennsylvania) without success. Exhibited as a public 
spectacle, with shaved heads and mean clothing, working on 
the high roads, produced in the criminals such a prostration of 
character, such an abandonment of self-respect, as, instead of 
reforming, plunged them into the most desperate and hardened 
depravity of morals end character. ‘To pursuc the subject of 
this law,—I was written to in 1785 (bcing then in Paris) by 
Directors appointed to superintend the building of a Capitol in 
Richmond, to advise them as to a plan, and tu add to it one of 
aPrison. ‘Thinking it,a favourable opportunity of introducin, 
into the state an example of architecture, in the classic etyle 
of antiquity, and the Maison quarréc of Nismes, an ancient 
Roman temple, being considered as the most perfect model 
existing of what ma called Cubic Architecture, I applied to 
M. Clerissault, who had published drawings of the Antiquities 
of Nismes, to have me a model of the building made in stucco, 
only changing the order from Corinthian to Ionic, on account 
of the difficulty of the Corinthian capitals. I yielded, with 
reluctance, to the taste of Clerissault, in his preference of the 
modern capital of Scamozzi to the more noble capit.! of 
antiquity. This was exccuted by the artist whom Choiscul 
Gouffier bad carried with him to Constantinople, and employ- 
ed, while ambassador theve, in making those beautiful model» 
of the remains of Grecian architecture, which are to be seen at 
Paris, To adapt the exterior to our use, I drew a plau for 
the interior, with the apartments necessary for legislative, 
executive, and judiciary purposes, and accommodated in their 
size and distribution to the form and dimensions of the build. 
ing. These were forwarded te the Directors, in 1786, and 
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were carricd mto execution, with some vanation~, not for the 
better, the most important of which, however, admit of future 
correction With respect to the plan of a Prison, requested at 
the same time, I hed heard of a benevolent society, in England, 
which had becn indulged by the government, in ‘an experiment 
of the effict of labo, m solifary confinement, on some of 
thur emmmals, which experiment had suceeded beyond 
capectation ‘The same idea had bern suggested in France, 
md an aichitcet of Lyons had p: a plan of 2 well con- 
tuived edifice, on the principle of solitay confinement T pike 
cured a copy, and agit wus too lage foi our purpose, I drew 
one ona scale kee extensive, but susceptible additions as 
they should be wanting ‘Thus I scnt to the Directors, instead 
of a plan of a common prison, in the hope that it would 
suggest the idea of Iabom im solitary confnement, instead of 
that on the pubhe works, wluch ‘we had adopted m our 
revised code It, yrmaple, accordingly, but not ats exact 
toum, was adoptcd by Litrobe im cairyyng the plan into exccu- 
tion, by the eicchon of what 1s now called the Pemtentiary, 
built under Ins duection In the meanwhile, the public 
opmion was mpening, by time, by icfiiction, and by the 
exampk of Penmylvama, where labour on the highways had 
becn tried, without approb ition, fiom 1756 to 89, and had 
been tollowed by tha Pe nutcnt ary system on the pimerple of 
confinement and Jabour, which was proceeding avspiciousl 
dn 1796, our Icauslature acsumced the subycet, and pissed the 
iw for amending the ponal lav» of the commonvealth They 
adopted sohtary, imstcad of public, labour, established a gra- 
dation mm the dwation cf the confinemcnt, approximated the 
style of the lw more to the modern usage, and, instead of the 
settled distinctions of muidcr and manslaughter, preserved in 
my bill, they mtroduced the new terme of muidc:, 1n the first 
and second degree Whetner these have produced more or 
fewer Suestian of definition, I am uot sufficiently informed of 
our judiciary transactions, to say I will here, howcs 1, mecrt 
the text of mny bill, with the notes T made in the coutse of my 
2cscarchcs into the subject * 

‘The acts of Assembly concerning the College of Wilham 
and Mmy, were propuly within Mi Pendieton’s portion of our 
work , but these related chiefly to 1s revenue, while ils con- 
stitutioa, organization, and scope of science, were detived fiom 
its chaiter We thought that on this subject, a systematical 
plan of general cducation should be proposed, and I was 
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requested to undertake it. I accordingly prepared three hills 
for the revisal, proposing three distinct grades of education, 
reaching all classes, 1st. Elementary schools, for all children 
generally, rich and poor. 2nd. Colleges, for a middle degree 
of instruction, calculated for the common purposes of Jife, 
and such as would be desirable for all who were in easy cir- 
cumstances, And, 8rd. an ultimate grade, for teaching the 
sciences generally, and in their est degree. The first bill 
proposed’ to lay off every county into Hundreds or Wards, 
of a proper size and population for a school, in which read- 
ing, writing, aud common arithmetic should be taught; and 
that the whole state should be divided into twenty-four 
districts, in each of which should be a school for classical 
learning, grammar, geography, and the higher branches of 
numerical arithmetic. The second bill proposed to amend 
the constitution of William and Mary College, to enlarge its 
here of science, and to make it in fact a University. The 
third was for the establishment of a library. ‘hese bills were 
not acted on until the same year, °96, and then only so much 
of the first as provided for elemen' schools. The Colle; 
of William and Mary was an establishment purely of the 
Church of England; the Visitors were required to’ be all of 
that Church; the Professors to subscribe its thirty-nine 
Articles ; its Students to Icarn its catechism; and one of 
its fundamental objects was declared to be, to raise up Minis- 
ters for that Church, The religious jealousics, therefore, of 
all the dissenters, took alarm Icst this might give an aseend- 
ancy to the Anglican scct, and refused acting on that bill. 
Its local eccentricity, too, and unbealthy autumnal climate, 
lessencd the eral inclination towards it. And in the 
Elementary Bill they inserted a provision which completely 
defeated it; for they left it to the court of each county to 
determine for itsclf, when this act should be carried into 
execution, within their county. One provision of the bill was, 
that the expenses of these schools should be borne by the 
inhabitants of the county, every one in proportion to his 
general tax rate. ‘This would throw on wealth the education 
of the poor; and the justices, being generally of the more 
wealthy class, were unwilling to incur that burthen, and I 
believe it was not suffered to commence im a single county. 
I shall recur again to this subject, towards the dase of my 
story, if I should have life and resolution enough to rene! 
that term, for I am already tired of talking about myself. 
The bill on the subject of slaves, was 2 mere digest of the 
existing laws respecting them, without any intimation of a 
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for a fature and general eomaecipation. It was thought 
ter that this should be kept back, and attempted only by 
way of amendment, whenever the bill should be brought on, 
‘The principles of the amendment, however, were agreed on, 
that is to say, the freedom of all born after a certain day, 
and deportation at a proper age. But it was found that the 
ublic mind would not yet bear the proposition, nor will it 
ear iteven at this day. Yet the day is not distant when it 
must bear and adopt it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more 
certainly written in the book of fate, than that these People 
are to be free ; nor is it less certain that the two races, equally 
free, cannot live in the same government. Nature, habit, 
opinion, have drawn indchble lines of distinction between 
them. It is still in our power to direct the process of cman. 
cipation and deportation, peaceably, and in such slow degree, 
as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and their place be, 
pari passu, filled up by free white labourers. If, on the con- 
trary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the prospect held up. We should in vain look for an 
example in the Spanish deportation or deletion of the Moors. 
This precedent would fall far short of our case. 

I considered four of these bills, passed or reported, as form- 
ing a system by which every fibre would be ersdicated of 
ancient or future aristocracy; and a foundation laid for a 
government truly republican. The repeal of the laws of 
entail would prevent the accumulation and perpetuation of 
wealth, in select families, and preserve the soil of the country 
from being daily more and more sbsorbed in mortmain. 
‘The abolition of primageniture, and equal partition of inhe- 
ritances, removed the feudal and unnatural distinctions which 
made one member of every family rich, and all the rest 

r, substituting equal "tition, the best of all Agrarian 
jaws. ‘Che restoration the rights of conscience relieved 
the people from texation for the support of a religion not 
theirs; for the establishment was truly of the religion of 
the rich, the dissenting sects being entirely composed of the 
tess wealthy people; and these, by the bill for a general edu- 
cation, would be qualified to understand their rights, to 
maintain them, and to exercise with intelligence their parts 
in self-government: and all this would be effected, without 
the violation of a single natural right of any one individual 
citizen. To these, too, tought be added, as a further security, 
the introduction of the trial by jury into the Chancery courts, 
which have already ingulfed, and continue to ingulf, so great 
@ proportion of the jurisdiction over our property. 
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On the Ist of June, 1779, I was appointed Governor of 
the Commonwealth. and retired from the legulature. Being 
elected, also, one of the sisters of Wilham and Mary 
College, a sclf-clecting body, I effected, during my residence 
jin Williamsburg that year, a change m the organization 
of that istitution, by abolishing the Grammar school, and 
the two professorships of Divinity and Onental languages, 
and substituting a professorship of Law and Police, one of 
anatomy, ‘Medicine and Chemistry, and one of Modern 
languages , and the charter confining us to six professorships, 
we added the Law of Nature and Nations, and the Ime Arts, 
to the duties of the Moral professor, and Natural History to 
those of the professor of Mathematics and Natural Philo- 
sophy. 

ang now, as it were, identified with the Commonwealth 
itself, to write my own history, during the two ycars of my 
admumnistration, would be to write the public history of that 
portion of the revolution within this state. ‘This has been done 
by others, and parucularly by Mr Guardin, who wrote his 
Continuation of Burkc’s History of Virginia, while at Mil. 
ton, in this neighbourhood, had free access to all my papers 
while composing it, and has given as fmthful an account as 1 
could myself. For this portion, therefore, of my own hfe, 
T refer altogether to his history. From a behef that, under 
the pressure of the invasion under which we were then Inbour- 
ing, the pubhe would have more confidence in a Military 
chief, and that the Military commandcr, being invested wit] 
the Civil power also, both might be wicldid with more 
energy, promptitude and effict for the defence of the state, 
T resigned the administration at the end of my second year, 
and Gencral Nelson was appomted to succeed me. 

Soon after my leaving Congress, in September, "%6, to wit, 
on the last day of that month, I had bcen appoiated, with 
Dr. Franklin, to go to Trance, as a Commissioner, to nego- 
ciate treaties of alhance and commerce with that government 
Silas Deane, then m France, acting as® agent for pocunnn; 
military stores, was joined with us 10 commission. But such 
was the state of my famly that I could not leave it, nor 
could I expose it to the dangers of the sea, and of capture 
by the Bntish ships, then covering the ocean. I saw, too, 


* His ostencible character wes to be that of a merchant, hi real one that 
of agent for military supphes, and also for sounding the dispositions of the 
government of France, and seeing how far they would favour us, either 
secretly or openly, His appointment had been by the Commuttee of foreign 
correspondence, Maich, 1776 
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that the labouring oar was really at home, where much was to 
be dori, of the most interest, in new modelling 
our governments, and m¥ch to defend our fanes and fire-sides 
from the desolations of an mvading enemy, pressing on our 
country m every pont I dechned, therefore, and Dr. Lee 
was appomted in my place On the 15th of June, 1781, 
I had been appointed, with Mr Adams, Dr Frankhn, Mr 
Jay, and Mi Tautens a Minister Plenipotentiary for nego- 
aatmg peace, then expected to be cffected through the me- 
diation of the Empress of Russia ‘The same reasons obhged. 
me still to decline, and the negociation was in fact never 
entered on But, in the autumn of the nest ycar, 1782, Con- 
gress recerving assuiances that a genera) peace would be con- 
cluded in the winter and spring, they renewed my appornt- 
ment on the 13th of November of that year Thad, two 
months before that, Jost the cheishcd companion of my hfe, 
an whose affections, unabated on both sides, I had lived the 
Jast ten yeats im unchcquercd happiness Wath the public 
interests, the state of my mind concurred in 1ccommending 
the change of scene Proposed , and I accepted the appoint- 
ment, and Ixft Monticello on the 19th of December, 1782, 
for Philadclphia, whee I auived on the 27th ='The Minster 
of Trance, {Lure ne. offuicd me a presage in the- Romulus 
ingate, which I accepted, but she was then Iymg a few 
miles below Baltimore. blockid up in the ice 1 1emaincd, 
thercfore, a month in Philadclphia, lookmg over the papcrs 
in the ofhce of State, 1n oider to possess myself of the gene- 
ral state of our foreign iclations, and then went to Balumore, 
to await the hbeation of the frigate fiom the we. After 
wating there neuly a month, we 1cccrved information that a 
Provisional treaty of peace had been signed by out Commis- 
Bloners on the ‘Sd ofS September. 1782, to bccome absolute, 
on the conclusion of peace between France and Great Bistain 
Con-deung my Preceding to Curope as now of no utility 
to the public, I setarned immcdiately to Philadelphia, to 
take the o1dc» of Congiess, and was excused by them fiom 
furthe. proceeding I theiefore returned home, where FE 
arrived on the 15th of May, 1783 

On the 6th of the following month, I was appointed by the 
legislature a delegate to the appointment to take 
place on the Ist of November ensuing, when that of the 
existing delegation would expire. 1 accordingly left home on 
the 16tn of October, arrived at Trenton, whee Congress 
was sitting, on the Srd of November, and took miy seat on 
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the 4th, on which day Congress adjourned, to meet at Anna. 
polis on the 26th. 

Congress had now become a very small body, and the 
members very remiss in their attendance on its duties, inso- 
much, that a majority of the state, necessary by the Con- 
federation to constitute a House. even for mmor business, did 
not assemble until the 13th of December. 

They, as carly a» January 7, 1782, hgd tuned their at- 
tention to the monies current m the set states, and had 
directed the Financier, Robert Morris, to teport to them a 
table of rates, at which the foreign coins should be reccived 
at the treasury. That officer, or rather his assistant, Gou- 
verneur Morrin, answered them on the 15th, in an able and 
elaborate statement of the denominations of money current 
in the several states, and of the comparative value of the 
foreign coms chiefly in circulation with us, Ile went into 
the consideration of the necessity of cstabhshme a standard of 
value with us, and of the adoption of a money Unt. He pro- 
posed for that Unit, such a fraction of pure silver as would be 
acommon measure of the penny of cyery state, without leaving 
a fraction. ‘Chis common divisor he found to be 1-1440 of a 
dollar, or 1-1600 of the crown sterling ‘Lhe value of a dollar 
was, therefore, to be expressed by 1440 units, and of a crown 
by 1600; each unit coutaimng a quarter of a grain of fine 
silvi Congress tuining again thor attention to this subycet 
the following year, the Financier, by a leter of Apul 30, 1783, 
further explained and urged the Unit he had propored but 
nothing more was dene on at until the ensuing ycar, when it 
was again takcn up, and referred to a comnnttec, of which I 
was a member. The general views of the Financic: were 
sound, and the principle was ingemous on which he proposed 
to found his Unit ; but it was too minute for ordinary use, too 
laborious for computation, either by the head or in figures, 
‘The price of 2 loaf of bread, 1-20 of a dollar, would be 72 
‘units. 

A pound of butter, 1-5 of a dollar, 288 unit. 

‘A horse, or bullock, of eighty dollars value, would require a 
notation of six figures, to wit, 115,200, and the public debt, 
suppose of eighty millions, would require twelve figures, to wit, 
115,200,000,000 Units. “Such a system of money-arithmetic 
would be entirely unmanageable for the common purposes of 
society. I pro , therefore, instead of this, to adopt the 
Dollar as our Unit of account and payment, and that ita divi~ 
sions and subdivisions should be in the decimal ratio. I wrote 
some Notes on the subject, which I submitted to the considera- 
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tion of the Fmancier I received ins answer and adherence to 
his general system, only agreemg to take for bis Umt one hun- 
d of those he firat proposed so that a Dollar should be 
14 40.100, and a crown 16 Units. I rephed to this, and 
printed my notes and reply on a flymg sheet, which I put into 
the hands of the members of Congress for consideration, and 
the Committee agreed to on my piinciple. This was 
adopted the ensuing ycar, and 1s the system which now pievails 
I insert, here, the Notes and Reply, as shewing the different 
views on which the adoption of our modey sy~tem hung * The 
divisions into dismes, cents, and mills 1s now so well understood, 
that 1t would be easy of :ntrod. into the kmdred branches 
of weights and measures _I_ use, when I-travel, an Odometer, 
of Clarke’s invention, which divides the mle mto cents, and I 
find every one comprehends a distance 1eadily, when stated to 
itm in mics and cents, so be would in feet and cents, pounds 
and cents, &c 

The remssness of Congress, and their permanent sesston, 
began to be a subjcctof uneasiness , and even some of the legiy- 
Jatyres had 1ecommended to them intermsuons, and periodical 
sessions, As the Confcderation had made no provision for a 
vinble head of the government, durmg vacations of Congress, 
and such a one was necessary to supenntend the executive 
busines», to receive and communicate with foreign ministers 
and nations, and to awemble Congress on sudden and extraor. 
dinary emergencies, I BR |, emly in Apni, the appornt 
ment of a committee, to be called ‘TheCommuttee of the Staten,” 
to consist of a member from each state, who should remain in 
seasion during the recess of Congress that the functions of 
Congress should be divided into executive and legislative, the 
latter to be reserved, and the former, by a general resolution, 
to be delegated to that Committee “This proposition was 
afterwards agreed to, a Committee appomted. who entered on 
duty on the subsequent adjournment of Congress, quarrelled 
very soon, splat into two paities, abandoned their post, and 
Yeft the government without any vistble head, until the next 
meeting of Congress We have since pcen the same thing take 
place, in the Ducctory of France, and I believe it will for ever 
take place, in any Executive conmsting of a plurality. Our 
plan, best, I believe, combmes wisdom and practicalnhty, by 
providing a plurality of Counsellors, but a single Arbiter for 
ultimate decision. “I was m France when we heard of this 
schtem, and separation of our Commuttee, and speaking with 


* See Appendix, note F 
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Dr. Franklin of this singular disposition of men to quarrel, 
and divide into parties, he gave his sentiments, os usual, by 
way of Apologue. He mentioned the Eddystone light-house, 
in the British Channel, as being built on a rock. in the mid- 
channel, totally inaccessible in winter, from the boisterous cha- 
racter of that sea in that season; that, thercfore, for the two 
keepers employed to keep up the lights, all provisions for the 
winter were necessarily carried to them in autumn, as they 
could never be_visitec in till the return of the milder sen- 
son; that, on the first practicable day in the spring, a boat put 
off to them with fresh supplies. ‘The boatmen met at the door 
one of the keepers, and ageosted him with a ‘ How goes it, 
friend? Very well. How is your companion? I do not 
know. Don't know? Is not fe here? Lean’t tell. Have 
not you seen him today? No. When did you see him? 
Not since last fall. You have killed him? Not I, indeed.” 
They were about to lay hold of him, as having certainly mur- 
dered his companion: but he desired them to go up stairs 
and examine themselves, They went up, and there 
found the other keeper. They had quarrelled, it seems, soon 
after being left there, had divided into two parties, assigned 
the cares below to one, and those rbove to the other, and had 
never spoken to, or seen, one another since. 

But to return to our congress, at Annapolis. The defini- 
tive treaty of which been signed at Paris on the 
8rd of September, 1783, and received here, could not be rati- 
fied without a House of nine states, On the 23d of Decem- 
ber, therefore, we addressed letters to the several Governors, 
tating the receipt of the definitive treaty; that seven states 
only were in attendance, while nine were necessary to its rati- 
fication; and urging them to press on their delegates the 
necessity of their immediate attendance. And on the 26th, 
to save time, I moved that the Agent of Marine (Robert Mor- 
ris) should be instructed to have ready a vessel at this place, 
at New York, and at some Eastern port, to carry over the 
ratification of the treaty when agreed to. It met the general 
sense of the House, but was by Dr. Lee on the 

und of expense, which it would authorize the Agent to 
incur for us; and, he said, it would be better to ratify at 
once, and send on the ratification. Some members had be- 
fore suggested, that seven states were competent to the ratifi- 
cation. My motion was therefore postponed, and another 
Drought forward by Mr. Read, of South Carolina, for an 
immediate ratification. This was debated the 26th and 27th. 
Read, Lee, Williamson, and Jeremiah Chace, urged that rati- 
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fication was a mere mattcr of form, that the treaty was con- 
elusive from the moment it was signed by the mimsteis, that, 
although the Confederation requircs the assent of nine states 
to enter mio a treaty, yet, that its conclusion could not be 
called the entrance wito vt, that suppomnug me states requi- 
site, 1t would be in the power of five states to hecp_us always 
at wa, that nine states had vutually authorized the ratifica- 
tion, having 1atihed the provisional tieaty, and mstructed 
their ministers to agrce to a definitive one im the same terms, 
and the prexnt onc was, in fact, oubstantally, and almost 
verbatim, the same, that thcre now remain but sisty-seven 
days for the 1atification, for its passige across the Atlantic, 
and its exchang., that there was no hope of our soon having 
mine states presnt, m fact, that this was the ulumate powt 
of time to which we could yenture to wut, thatat the auf 
¢ation was not in Paris by the tunc stipulated, the tieaty 
would become youd , that if aatrncd by seven states, 1t would 

under our seal, without ity bung known to Greit Pritan 
that only seven had concuncd , that it was a question of which 
they had no right to tike co,mzance, ard we wac only 
answerable for it to ot r constituents, that it was Tike the rati- 
feation which Great Butun had vcaved fiom the Dutch, by 
the negouations of Su Willan ‘Vumple 

On the contary, it wis aigucd by Monroc, Genny, Howcl, 
Ellay, and my-clf, tt t,by the modern usage of Lunopc, the 
ratification was considcicd a> the wt which gave validity to 
a treaty, until which it was not obligatory * "That the com- 
mission to the ministers, 1cecrved the ratification to Congress, 
that the treaty itecif stipulated, that it should be ratified, 
that it became a second quest on, who wae compctent tu the 
ratification? ‘That the Confcdcration expressly requacd mne 
states to entei into any ticaly , that, by this, that instrument 
must have intended that the assent of nine states should be 
necessary, a» wcll to the compkézon as to the cousmnencement of 
the treaty, its obycet having becn to guard the mghts of the 
Union im all those 1mportant cases where mine states arc called 
for, that by the contiary construction, seven states, contain- 
img less than one-third of our whole cituzens, might nvet 
on us a tieaty, commenced indeed under commission and in- 
structions from mine states, but formed by the mimster m 
express contradiction to such instructions, and in direct saci 
fice of the interests of so great 2 majority , that the definitive 
treaty was admitted not to be a verbal copy of the provisional 


* Vattel,L 2, § 156,.L 4, § 77% Mably, Droit d Europe, a6. 
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one, and whether the di res from it were of substance or 
not, was a question on which nine stutes alone were competent 
to decide; that the circumstances of the ratification of the 
provisional articles by nine states, the instructions to our 
ministers to form a definitive one hy them, and their actual 
agreement in substance, do not render us competent to ratify 
in the present instance ; if these circumstances are in them- 
selves a ratification, nothing further is requinite than to give 
attested copies of them, in exchange for the British ratifica- 
tion; if they are not, we remain where we were, without a 
ratification by nine states, and incompetent ourselves to ratify 5 
that it was but four days since the scven states, now present, 
unaniniously concurred in a resolution to be forwarded to the 
Governors of the absent states, in which they stated, as a 
cause for urging on their delegates, that nine states were 
necessary to ratify the treaty, that in the cave of the Dutch 
ratification Great Britain had courted it, and therefore was 
glad to accept it as it was; that they hnew our Constitution, 
and would object to a ratification by seven; that, if that cir 
cumstance was kept back, it would be hnown hereafter, and 
would fixe them ground to deny the validity of a ratification, 
into which they should have heen surprized and cheated, 
and it would be a dishonourable prostitution of our seal ; 
that there is a hope of nine states; that if the treaty would 
become null, if not ratified in time, it would not be saved 
by an imperfect ratification ; but that, in fact, it would not 
be null, and would be placed on better ground, going in un- 
exceptionable form, though a few days too late, and rested on 
the small importance of this circumstance, and the physical 
imporsibilities which had prevented a punctual comphaioe in 
point of time; that this would be approved hy all nations, 
and by Great Britain herself. if not determined to renew the 
war, and if so determined, she would never want excusex, 
were this out of the way. Mr. Read gave notice, he should 
call for the yeas and nays; whereon those in opposition, pre- 
pared a resolution, expressing pointedly the reasons of their 
dissent from his motion. It appearing, however, that his 
Proposition could not be carried, it was thought better to 
make no entry at all. Massachusetts alone would bave becu 
for it; Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Virginia against it: 
Delaware, Maryland, and North Carolina, would have been 
divided. . 

Our body was little numerous, but very contectious. Da 
after day was wasted on the most unimportant questions. 
merober, one of those afflicted with the morbid rage of debate, 
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of an ardent mind, prompt imagination, aud fous flow of 
words, who heard with Tepauictoe any logic which was not 
his own, sitting near me on some occasion of a trifling but 
wordy debate, asked me how I could sit in silence, bearing 
80 much false reasoning, which a word should refute? I ob- 
served to him, that to refute indeed was easy, but to silence 
impossible ; that in measures brought forward by myself, I 
took the labouring oar, as was incumbent op me ; but that, 
in general, I was willing to listen; that if every sound ar- 
gument or objection was used by some one or other of the 
Numerous debaters, it was enough ; if not, I thought it suffi- 
cient to soggent the omission, without going into a repetition 
of what had been already said by others: that this wax a 
waste and abuse of the time and patience of the House, which 
could not be justified. And I believe, that if the members 
of deliberate bodies were to observe this course generally, they 
would do in a day, what takes them a week ; and it is really 
more questionable, than may at first be thought, whether 
Bonaparte’s dumb legislature, which said nothing, and did 
much, may not be preferable to one which talks much, and 
does i I served with Gencral Washington in the legis- 
lature of Virginia, before the revolution, and during it with 
Dr. Franklin in Congress. I never heard either of them speak 
ten minutes at a time, nor to any but the main point, which was 
to decide the question. They laid their shoulders to the 
it points, knowing that the little ones would follow of 
themeelves, If the present Congress errs in too much talk- 
ing, how can it be otherwise, in a body to which the people 
send one hundred and fifty luwyers, whose trade it is to 
wuestion every thing, yield nothing, and talk by the hour? 
‘hat one hundred and fifty lawyers should do business toge- 
ther, ought not to be expected. But to return again to our 
subject. 

Those who thought seven states competent to the ratifica- 
tion being very restless under the logs of their motion, I pro- 
posed, on the third of January, to meet them on middie 
ground, and therefore moved a resolution, which premised, 

at there were but seven states present, who were unanimous 
for the ratification, but that they differed in opinion on the 
question of competency ; that those, however, in the negative 
were unwilling, that any powers which it might be supposed 
they |, should unexercised for the restoration 
of ‘peace, provided it could be done, saving their good faith, 
and without importing any opinion of Congress, that seven 
states were competent, and resolving that the treaty be rati- 
fied so far as they had power ; that it should be transmitted 
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to our ministers, with instructions to keep it uncommunicated ; 
to endeavour to obtain three months longer for exchange of 
Tatifications ; that they should be informed, that so soon as nine 
states shall be present, a ratification by nine shall be sent 
them; if this should to them before the ultimate point 
of time for exchange, they were to use it, and not the other; 
if not, they were to offer the act of the seven states in ex- 
change, informing them the treaty had come to hand while 
Congress was not im session, that but seven states were as yet 
assembled, and these had unanimously concurred in the rati- 
fication, This was debated on the third and fourth; and on 
the fifth, a vessel being to sail for England, from this port 
(Annapolis), the House directed the President to write to our 
ministers accordingly. 

January 14. Delegates from Connecticut having attended 
yesterday, and another from South Carolina coming in this 
day, the treaty was ratified without a dissenting voice; and 
three instrumente of ratification were ordered to be made out, 
one of which was »ent by Colonel Harmer, another Colo- 
nel Franks, and the third transmitted to the Agent of Marine, 
to be forwarded by any good opportunity. 

Congress soon took up the consideration of their foreign 
relations. They deemed it necessary to get their commerce 
placed with every nation, on a footing as favourable as that 
of other nations; and for this purpose, to pro] to each 
a distinct treaty of commerce. ‘This act too would amount to 
an acknowledgment, by cosh, of our independence, and 
of our reception into fraternity of nations; which, al- 
though as possessing our station of right, and in fact, we 
would not condescend to ask, we were not unwilling to furnish 
opportunities for receiving their friendly salutations and wel- 
come. With France, the United Netherlands, and Sweden, we 
had already treaties of commerce ; but commissions were given 
for those countries also, should any amendments be thought 
necessary. ‘The other states to which treaties were to be pro- 

sed, were England, Hamburg, Saxony, Prussia, Denmark, 

ussia, Austria, Venice, Rome, Naples, Tuscany, Sardinia, 
Genoa, Spain, Portugal, the Porte, Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, 
and Morocco. Mini 

On the 7th of May, Congress resolved that a Minister 
Plenipotentiary should be apparnted, in addition to Mr. Adams 
and Dr. Franklin, for negotiating treaties of commerce with 
foreign nations, and I was elected to that duty. accordingly 
left Annapolis on the 11th, took with me my eldest daughter, 
then at Philadelphia, (the two others being too young for the 
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voyage), and ceded to Boston, i quest of a passage 
Wine ‘peneing though the differcnt states, I made a pont of 
informing myeelf of the state of the commerce of each, went on 
to New Hampshire with the same view, and returned to Boston 
‘Thence I sailed on the 5th of July, in the Ceres, a merchant 
ship of Mr Nathaniel Tracey, bound to Cowes He was 
himeelf a passenger, and after’a pleasant voyage of nineteen 
days, fiom land to land, we arrived at Cowcs on the 26th = 
was detained there a fcw days by thc mdisposition of my 
daughter. On the 30th, we embarked fo. Havre, arnved 
there on the Slat, Kft 1t on the 3d of August, and arnived at 
Paris on the 6th = 1 called immeniately on Dr Frankhn, at 
Passy, communicated to bum our charge. and we wiote to Mi 
Adains, then at the Hague, to join us at Paris 
Before 1 had left Aincrica, that 1s to say, m the yea 1781, 
Thad recaved a letter from M de Mourbow, of the Ficneh 
Jegation in Pinladelphia, informing me, he had been instructed 
by his government to obtain such statistical accounts of the 
different states of our Union, as might be useful for then sm- 
formation , and addresung to me a number of qucnes relative 
to the state of Virgima = 1 had always made it a practice, 
whenever an opportunity oceurrcd of obtaimng any information 
of our country, which mht be of use to me in any station, 
public or private, to commit it to wnting = These memoranla 
were on loose papers, bundled up without order, and dificult 
of recurrence, when I had occasion foi a particular one 1 
thought this a occasion to embody thet substance, which 
I did in the oder of Mr Maabors' queues, 60 as to answer his 
wish, and to artange them for my own use Some friends, to 
whom they were occasionally communicated, wished for copies , 
but their volume rendering this too Iabouous by hand, I pro 
to get a few printed, for then giatifcation I way 
asked such a price, howeve1, as exceeded the importance of the 
object On my arrival at Panic, I found it could be done 
for a fourth of what I had been ashcd here I thcrefme 
corrected and enlarged them, and had two hundred copies 
printed, under the ttle of * Notes on Vugina’ I gave 
a very few copies to some particular friends in Europe, and 
sent the rest to my friends m America. An European copy, 
by the death of the owner, got into the hands of a Bookse Her, 
who engaged its translation, and when ready for the press, 
communicated his intentions and manusctipt to me, suggesting 
that I should correct 1t, without asking any other permission 
for the publication I never had seen s0 wretched an attempt 
at translation Interverted, |, mutilated, and often 
reversing the sense of the I found it a blotch of 
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errors, from beginning to end. I corrected some of the most 
material. and, in that form, it was printed in French. A 
London bookseller, on sceing the translation, requested me to 
permit him to print the English original. 1 thought it best to 
da 20, to let the world see that it was not really so bad as the 
French translation had made it appear. And this is the true 
history of that publication. 

Mr. Adams soon joined us at Paris, and our first employ- 
Ment was to prepare a ral form, to be proposed to such 
nations as were disposed to treat with us. Bring the nego. 
tiations for peace with the British Commissioner, David 
Hartley, our Commissioners had proposed, on the suggestion 
of Dr. Franklin, to insert an article, exempting from capture 
by the public or private armed ships of cither belligerent, 
when at war, all merchant vessels and their cargoes, employed 
merely in carrying on the commerce between nations. Te was 
refused by England, and unwisely, in my opinion. For, in 
the case of u war with us, their superior commerce places inti- 
nitely more at hazard on the ocean, than ours; and, as hawks 
abound in proportion to game, so our privatecrs would swarm, 
in proportion to the wealth cxposed to their prize, while theirs 
would be few, for want of subjects of capture. We inserted 
this article in our form, with 2 provision against the molesta- 
tion of fishermen, husbandmen, citizens unarmed, and fol- 
lowing their occupations in unfortified places, for the humane 
treatment of prisoners of war, the abolition of contraband of 
war, which exposes merchant vessels to such vexatious and. 
ruinous detentions and abuses; and for the principle of free 
bottoms, free goods. 

ln a conference with the Count de Vergennes, it was 
thought better to leave to legislative regulation, on both 
sides, such modifications of our commercial intercourse, as 
would voluntarily fow from amicable dispositions. Without 
urging, we sounded the ministers of the scveral European 
nations, at the court of Versailles, on their dispositions 
towards mutual commerce, and the expedicncy of encou- 
raging it by the protection of a treaty. Old Frederic, of 
Prussia, met us cordially, and without hesitation, and appoint 
ing the Baron de Thulemeyer, his minister at the Hague, to 
negotiate with us, we communicated to him our projét, which, 
with little alteration by the King, was soon concluded. Den- 
mark and Tuscany entered also into negotiations with us. 
Other powers appearing indifferent, we did not think it pr 
to as them. ‘They seemed, in fact, to know hte about 
us, Rat as rebels, who had been successful in throwing off the 
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yoke of the mother conntry. They were ignorant of our com- 
imetee, which had been always monopolized by England, anc 
of the exchange of articles, it might offer advantageously to 

th partics. They were inclined, therefore, to stand aloof, 
until they could see better what relations might be usefull 
instituted with us. ‘The negotiations, therefore, begun wit 
Denmark and ‘Tuscany, we protracted designedly, until our 
powers had expired ; and abstained from making new pro- 
jitions to others having no colonics; because our commcree 

ing an exchange of raw for wrought materials, is a com- 
petent price for admission into the colonies of thoxe possessing 
them; but were we to give it, without price, to others, all 
would claim it, without price, on the ordinary ground of gentis 
amicissima. 

Mr. Adams being appointed Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States, to London, left us in June, and in July, 
1785, Dr. Franklin returned to America, and 1 was appointed 
his successor at Paris. In February, 1786, Mr. Adams wrote 
to me, pressingly, to jom him in London immediately, as he 
thought he discovered there some symptoms of better dispo- 
sition towards us. Colonel Smith, his secretary of legation, 
was the bearer of his urgencies for my immediate attendance. 
I, accordingly, left Paris on the 1st of March, and, on my 
arrival in London, we agreed on a very summary form of 
treaty, proposing an excl e of citizenship for our citizens, 
our ships, and our productions generally, except as to office. 
On my presentation, as usual, to the King and Queen, at their 
levées, it was impossible for any thing to be more ungracious 
than their notice of Mr. Adams and myself. I saw, ut once, 
that the ulcerations of mind in that quarter left nothing to be 
expected on the subject of my attendance; and, on the first 
conference with the Marquis of Caermarthen. the Minister for 
foreign offairs, the distance and disinclination which he be- 
trayed in his conversation, the vagueness and evasions of his 
answers to us, confirmed me in the belief of their aversion to 
have anything to do with us, We delivered him, however, 
our projét, Mr. Adams not despairing as much as I did of its 
effect. We afterwards, by one or more notes, requested his 
appointment of an interview and conference, which, without 

irectly declining, he evaded, by pretences of other pressing 
occupations for the moment. staying there seven weeks, 
till within a few days of the expiration of our commission, I 
informed the minister, by note, that my duties at Paris re- 
quired my return to that place, and that I should, with pice 
sure, be the bearer of any commands to his Ambassador there. 
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He answered, that he had none, and, wishing me a pleasant 
journey, I left London the 26th, and arrived at Paris the 30th 
of April. 

‘While in London, we entered into negotiations with the 
Chevelier Pinto, Ambassador of Portugal, at that place. The 
only article of difficulty between us was, a stipulation that our 
bread stuff should be received in Portugal, in the form of 
flour as well as of in. He approved of it himself, but 
observed that several Nobles, of it influence at their court, 
were the owners of windmills in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, 
which depended much for their profits on manufacturing our 
wheat, and that this stipulation would endanger the whole 
treaty. He signed it, however, and its fate was what he had 
candidly portended. 

My daties at Paris were confined to a few objects: the 
receipt of our whale-oils, salted fish, and saltcd meats, on 
favourable terms ; the admission of our rice on equal terms 
with that of Piedmont, Egypt, and the Levant; a mitigation of 
the monopolies of our tobacco by the Farmers-general, and a 
free admission of our productions into their islands, were the 
principal commercial objects which required attention ; and, on 
these occasions, I was powerfully aided by all the influence 
and the energies of the Marquin ‘de La Fayette, who proved 
himself equally zealous for the friendship and welfare of both 
nations; and, in justice, I must also say that [ found the 
government entirely disposed to befriend‘us on all occasions, 
and to yield us every indulgence, not absolutely injurious to 
themselves. The Count De Vergennes had the reputation, 
with the diplomatic corps, of being wary and slippery, in 
his diplomatic intercourse; and so he might be, with those 
whom he knew to be sli and double-faced themselves. 
Aa he saw that I hed no indirect views, practised no subtleties, 
meddled in no intrigues, pursued no concealed object, I found 
him as frank, 2s honourable, as easy of access to reason, 28 any 
man with whom I had ever done business; and I must say the 
same for his successor, Montmorin, one of the most honest and 
worthy of buman beings. 

Our commerce in the Mediterranean was placed under early 
alarm by the capture of two of our vessels and crews by the 
Barbary cruisers. I was very unwilling that we should ac- 

uiesce in the European buruiliation of paying a tribute to 
those lawless pirates, and endeavoured to form an sssociation 


f th bject to habitual depredations from them. 
T accordingly prepared, and. proposed to their Ministers at 
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Yaris, for consultation with their goveraments, articles of a 
special confederation, in the following form: 

© Proposals for concerted operation among the powers at war 
with the piratical States of Barbary. 

1. Itis proposed, that the scveral powers at war with the 
piratical States of Barbary, or any two or more of them who 
shall be willing, shall enter into a convention to carry on their 
operations against those States, in concert, beginning with the 
Algerines. 

2. This convention shall remain open to any other power, 
who shall, at any future time, wish to accede to it; the parties 
reserving the right to preseribe the conditions of ‘such acces- 
sion, according to the circumstaaces existing at the time it shall 
be proposed. 

3. The object of the convention shall be, to compel the 
piratical States to perpetual peacc, without price, and to 
guaranty that peace to each other. 

4, The operations for obtaining this peace shall be constant 
cruizes on ibeir coast, with a naval force now to be agreed on. 
It is not proposed, that this force shall be so considerable as to 
be inconvenicut to any party. It is believed that half a dozen 
frigates, with as many tenders or xebecs, one half of which 
shall be in cruize, while the other half is at rest, will suffice. 

5. The force agreed to be necessary, shall be furnished by 
the parties, in certain quotas, now to be fixed; -it being ex- 
peeted, that cach will be wil to contribute, in such propor- 
tion as circumstances may render reasonable. 

6. As miscarriages often procced from the want of harmony 
among officers of different nations, the parties shall now con- 
sider and decide, wheter it will asa be Prevey to contribute 
their quotas in moncy, to be employed in fitting out, and ke 
ing ou duty, a single Beet ofthe force agreed. 

‘a ‘The difficulties and delays, too, which will attend the 
sanagement of these operations, if conducted by the particn 
themsel vgs separatel A “Tistant as their courts may be from one 
another, and incapable of meeting in consultation, suggest a 
question, whether it will not be better for them to give full 

wers, for that purpose, to their Ambassadors, or other 

Ministers resident at someone court of Europe, who shall form 
a Committee, or Council, for carrying this convention into 
effect ; wherein the vote of each member shall be computed 
in proportion fo the quota of his sovereign, and the majority, 
so computed, shall prevail in all questions within the view of 
this convention. ‘I'he court of Versailles is proposed, on ac- 
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count of its neighbourhood to the Mediterranem, and beeause 
all those powers are represented there, who are likely to be. 
come e8 to this convention. 

8. To save to that Council the embarrassment of personal 
solicitations for office, and to assure the parties that their con- 
tributions will be applied solely to the object for which they 
are destined, there shall be no establishment of officers for the 
said Council, such as Commissioners, Secretaries, or any other 
hind, with either salaries or perquisites, nor any other lucra- 
tive appointments but such whose functions are to be exercised 
on board the sard vessels. 

9. Should war arise between any two of the partics to this 
convention, it shall not extend to this enterprise, nor interrupt 
it; but as to this they shall be reputed at peace. 

10. When Algiers shall be reduced to peace, the other pira- 
tical States, ifthey refuse to discontinue their piracics, shall 
become the objects of this convention, either successively or 
together, as shall seem best. . 

1, Where this convention would interfere with treaties 
actually existing between any of the parties and the said States 
of Barbary, the treaty shail prevail, and such party shall be 
allowed to withdraw from the operations against that state.” 

Spain had just concluded a treaty with Algiers, at the ox- 
pense of three millions of dollars, and did not like to relinquish 
the benefit of that, until the other party should fail in their 
observance of it. Portugal, Naples, the two Sicilics, Venice, 
Malta, Denmark, and Sweden, were favourably disposed to 
such an association ; but their represcaintzecs at Paris expressed 
apprehensions that France would interfere, and, either open 
or secretly, support the Barbary powers; and they required, 
that I should ascertain the dispositions of the Count de Ver- 
geanes on the subject. I had before taken occasion to inform 

im of what we were proposing, and, therefore, did not think 
it proper to insinuate any doubt of the fair conduct of his 
government; but, stating our propositions, I mentigned the 
spprehensions entertained by us, that England would interfere 
in behalf of those piratical governments. ‘ She dares not do it,’ 
said he. I pressed it no further. 'The other Agents were 
satisfied with this indication of his sentiments, and nothing was 
now wanting to bring it into direct and formal considcration, 
but the assent of our government, and their authority to make 
the formal pi ition. I communicated to them the favour- 
able prospect oF otecting our commerce from the Barbary 
depredations, and for such a continuance of time, as, by an 
exclusion of them from the sea, to change their habits and 
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characters, from a predatory to an agricultural le: to~ 
warda which, however, it was ted they would contri- 
bute a frigate, and its expenses, to be in constant ecruize. But 
they were in no condition to make any such engagement. 
Their recommendatory powers for obtaining contributions 
were so openly neglected by the several states, that they de- 
clined an engagement which they were conscious they could 
not fulfil with punctuality ; and 30 it fell through. 

* In 1786, while at Paris, I became acquainted with John 
Ledyard, of Connecticut, a man of genius, of some science, 
and of fearless courage and enterprize. He had accompanied 
Captain Cook in his voyage to the Pacific, had distinguished 
himself on several occasions by an unrivalled intrepidity, and 
published an account of that voyage, with details unfavourable 
to Cook’s deportment towards savages, and lessening our 
regrets at his fate. Ledyard had come to Paris in the hope of 
forming a company to engage in the fur trade of the Western 
coast of Awerica. He was disappointed in this, and, being 
out of business, and of s roaming, restless character, I suggest- 
ed to him the enterprize of exploring the Western part of our 
continent, by passing through St. Petersburgh to Kamschatka, 
and procuring a passage thence in some of the Russian vesrels 
to Nootke Sound, whence he might make hig way across the 
continent fo the vane Statea; and T sndertook a have he 
permission of the Empress of Russia solicited. le eager! 
embraced the proposition, and M. de Sémoulin, the Yeesion 
Ambassador, and more particularly Baron Grimm, the special 
correspondent of the Empress, solicited her permission for him 
to pass through her dominions to the western coast of America. 
And bere I must correct a material error which I have com- 
mitted in another place, to the prejudice of the Empress. In 
writing some notes of the life of Captain Lewis, prefixed to 
his ‘ Expedition to the Pacific,’ I stated that the Empress gave 
the permission asked, and afterwards retracted it. ‘This idea, 
after a lapse of twenty-six years, had so insinuated itself into 
my mind, that I committed it to paper, without the least nus- 
picion of error ; yet I find, on recurring to my letters of that 
date, that the Empress refused permission at once, considerin, 
the enterprize at entirely chimerical. But Ledyard would 
not relinquish it, persu himself that, by proceeding to 
St. Petersburgh, he could satisfy the Empress of its practica- 

he original MS., the paragraph ending with ‘fell through,’ ter- 
missin page at between this page and the next, there is marebed in, a 
leaf of cld'writing, constituting » memorandam, whereof note G. in the 
Appendix is a copy. 
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bility, and obtain her permission. He went accordingly; but 
she phe absent on a visit to some distant part of her deninione,* 
and he pursued his course to within two hundred miles of 
Kamschatka, where he was overtaken by an arrest from the 
Empress, brought back to Poland, and there dismissed. I must 
therefore, in justice, acquit the Empress of ever having for a 
moment countenanced, even by the indulgence of an innocent 
pastage through her territories, this interesting enterprize. 
‘The pecuniary distresses of France produced this year a mea- 
sure of which there had been uo example for near two centuries, 
aud the consequences of which, good and evil, are not yet cal- 
culable. For its remote causcs, we must go a little back. 
Celebrated writers of France and England had already 
sketched good principles on the subject of government; yet the 
American revolution seems first to have awakened the think- 
ing part of the French nation in general from the sleep of 
despotism in which they were sunk. The officers, too, who 
had been to America, were mostly young men, less shackled 
by habit and prejudice, and more ready to assent to the sug- 
gestions of common sense, and feeling of common rights, than 
others. They came back with new ideas and impressions. 
The press, notwithstanding its shackles, began to disseminate 
them; conversation assumed new freedoms; politics became 
the theme of all societies, male and female, ond 2 very exten~ 
sive and zealous party was formed, which acquired the appel- 
lation of the patriotic party, who, sensible of the abusive 
government under which they lived, sighed for occasions of 
reforming it. ‘This party comprebended all the honesty of the 
kingdom, sufficiently at leisure to think ; the men of letters, 
the easy burgeois, the young nobility, partly from reflection, 
partly from mode; for these sentiments Beeame matter of 
mode, and as such, united most of the young women to the 
Party. | Happily for the nation, it happened, at the same mo- 
ment, that the dissipations of the queen and court, the abuses 
of the pension-list, and. dilapidations in the administration of 
every branch of the finances, had exhausted the treasures and 
credit of the nation, insomuch that its most necessary functions 
were paralized. To reform these abuses would have overset 
the minister; to impose uew taxes by the authority of the 
king, was known to be impossible, from the determined oppo- 
sition of the parliament to their enregistry. No resource 
remained, then, but to appeal to the nation He advised, 
therefore, the cali of an assembly of the most distin- 
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gushed characters of the nation, in hope that, by promnes 
of various and valuable improvements in the orgamzation 
and regimen of the government, they would be induced 
to authorise new taxes, to contiol the opposition of the 
parhament, and to raise the annual revenue to the level 
of the expenditure An Assembly of Notables, there- 
fore, about one hundred and fifty 1n number, named by the 
King, convened on the 22d February The Minster 
(Calonne) stated to them, that the annual cxcess of expenses 
Beyond the revenue, when Lous XVI came to the throne, 
was thirty-seven millions of hvies, that four hundred and 
forty millions had been borrowed to 1e-establish the navy, 
that the American war had cost them fourteen hundred and. 
forty millions (two hundred and fifty-six millions of dollars), 
and that the intarest of these sums, with other increased ex- 
nses, had addcd forty millions more to the annual deficit 
‘But a subsequent and more candid estimate made 1t fifty-ax 
millions} He proffcred them 4n univeisal redress of griev- 
ances, laid open those guevances fully, pointed out sound 
vemcdies, and, covering his canvass with objcets of this m: 
uitude, the defcit dwindkd to a little accessory, searcey 
attiacting attention. The peisons chosen were the most able 
and indc pendent chatacters in the kingdom, aud their sup- 
port, af it could be obtained, wauld be enough for him They 
impioved the occasion for earch their gaevances, and 
agiced that the puble wants should be icheved, but went 
amto an examination of the causes of them It was supposed 
that Caloune was conscious that his accounts could not bear 
cxamuination ; and it was said, and believed, that he ashed of 
the King, to send four members to the Bastile, of whom the 
Marquis de la Fayette was one, to bamsh twenty others, and 
two of Ins Mimsters ‘Lhe King found 1t shorter to banish 
him. His successor went on in full concert with the Assem- 
bly The result was an augmentation of the revenue, a pro- 
te of ccononnes 1n its expenditure, of an avnual settlement 
of the public accounts before a council, which the Comptroller, 
having been heretofore obliged to settle only with the 
petsou, of course never settled at all; an acknowledgment that 
the King could not lay 2 new tax, a reformation of the cnmi- 
nal Jaws, abolition of torturc, suppeeenon of coi vees, reforma~ 
tion of the gabelles, removal of the interior Custom Houses, 
free commerce of giain, iternal and external, and the esta- 
blshment of Piovincial Assembhes; which, altogether, con- 
stituted a great mass of umpiovement 2 the condition of the 
nation e establishment of the Provincial Assemblies was, 
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1n itself, a fundamental impioyement. They would be of the 
choice of the People, one-tinrd renewed every year, in thove 
provinces where there are no states. that 1s to say, over about 
three-fourths of the kingdom. They would be partly an Exe- 
entive themselves, and partly an Execute Council to the 
intendant, to whom the Executive Power, 1n his province, bad 
been heretofore entirely delegated. Choven by the people, 
they would soften the execution of hud laws, and, having a 
night of repe-entation to the King, they would cename bid 
laws, suggest good ones, expose aburcs, and their representa- 
tions, when united, would command rspect ‘Te the other 
advantages, mpht be added the ptccedent itself of calling the 
Asemblce des Notables, whxh would perhaps grow into 
habit ‘The hope was, that the 2mprovements thus promised 
would be carted into cffict, that they would be maintamed 
during the present eign, and that that would be long enough 
for them to take some root in the constitution, so that they 
might come to be consideicd asa prt of that, and be pro- 
tected by tune, and the attachment of the nation. 

The Count de Vergenns had died a few dav» before the 
meeting of the Assembly, and the Count de Moutmoin had 
been named minster of foreign afluns,in Ins place. Vilk.deuil 
succecded Calonne, as Comptiollcr General, and Lomenie de 
Brenne, Archbwhup of Thoulouse. afterwards of Sens, ant 
ultimately Cagdinal Lomeme, was named Minster Principal, 
with whom the other Mimsteis were to transact the busimcsy oF 
thew departments, herctofore done with the King in person, 
and the Duke de Nivernois, and M de Malesheibes, were 
called to the Council On the nomination of the Mimster 
Pnicipal, the Marshals de Segur and de Castries retired from 
the departments of War and Marine, unwilling to act subor- 
dmately, or to share the blame of pracecdings taken out of 
ther direction ‘They were succceded by the Count de 
Buenne, biothcr of the Prime Mimster, aud the Marquis de 
la Luzerne, brother to him who had been Minister im the 
United States 

A dislocated wrist, unsuccessfully set, occaswwoned advice 
from my surgeon, to try the mmeral waters of Aix, in Pro- 
vence, aa a corroborant "I left Paris for that place, therefore, 
on the 28th of February, and procceded up the Seine, through 
Champagne and Burgundy, and down the Rhone through the 
Beaujolais by Lyons, Avignon, Nismes, ta Arx; where, find- 
ang on trial no benefit from the waters, I concluded to visit 
the nce country of Piedmont, to see if any thing mght be 
learned there, to benefit the rivalship of our Carolina rice with 
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that, and thence to make a tour of the sea-port towns of 
France, along its Southern and Western coast, to inform 
myself, if any thing could be done to favour our commerce 
with them. ‘From Aix, therefore, I took my route by Mar- 
seilles, Toulon, Hieres, Nice, across the Col de Tende, by 
Coni, Turin, Vercelli, Novara, Milan, Pavia, Novi, Genoa. 
‘Thence, returning along the coast by Noli, Albenga, 
Oneglia, Monaca, Nice, Antibes, ix, Marseilles, 
Avignon, Nismes, Montpellier, Frontignan, Cette, Agde, and 
along the canal of Languedoc, by Bezieres, Narbonne, Cas- 
cassonne, Castclnaudari, through the Souterrain of St. Feriol, 
and back by Castelnaudari, to Thoulouse; thence to Montau- 
ban, and down the Garonne, by Langon, to Bordeaux. 
‘Thence to Rochefort, la Rochelle, Nantes, L’Orient; then 
back by Rennes to Nantes, and up the Loire by Angers, 
‘Tours, Amboise, Blois, to Orleans, thence direct to Paris, 
where I arrived on the 10th of Junc. Soon after my return 
from this journey, to wit, about the latter part of July, I re- 
ceived my younger daughtcr Maria, from Virginia, by the 
way of London, the youngest having died some time before. 
he treasonable perfidy of the Prince of Orange, Stadt- 
bolder and Captain General of the United Netherlands, in 
the war which England waged against them, for entering into 
a treaty of commerce with the United States, is known to all. 
As their Executive officer, charged with the conduct of the 
‘war, he contrived to baffle all the measures of the States Ge- 
neral, to dislocate all their military plans, and played false 
into the hands of England against his own country, on every 
sible occasion, confident in her protection, and in that of 
the King of Prussia, brother to his princess. The States Ge- 
neral, indignant at this patricidal conduct, applied to France 
for aid, according to the stipulations of the treaty, concluded 
with her in 85. It was assured to them readily, and in cor- 
dial terms, in a letter from the Count de Vergennes, to the 
Marquis de Verac, Ambassador of France at the Hague, of 
which the following is an extract ; 

« Extrait de la dépéche de Monsieur le Comte de Vergennes 
i Monsieur le Marquis de Verac, Ambassadeur de France & 
Ja Haye, du ler Mars, 1786. 

«Le Roi concourrera, autant qu'il sera en son pouvoir, au 
su 12s de Ja chose, et vous inviterez, de a part, les Patriotes 
de ‘ui communiquer leurs vues, leurs plans, et leurs envieux. 
Vous les assurerez, que le Roi prend un intérét véritable & leurs 
personnes comme & leur cause, et qu’ils Fruveat compter sur 
8a protection. Lis doivent y compter d’autant plus, Mon- 
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nieur, que nous ne dissimulons pas, que si Monsieur le Stad- 
houder reprend son ancienne mfuence, le syste Anglois 
ne tardera pas de prévaloir, et que notre alliance deviendroit 
un étre de raison, ‘Les Patriotes sentiront facilement que 
cette position seroit incompatible avec la _dignité, comme avec 
la conaidération de Sa Majesté. Mais dans le cas, Monsicur, 
ou les chefs des Patriotes auroient a craindre une scission, ils 
auroient le temps suffisant pour ramencr ceux de lcurs amis 
que les Anglomancs ont égarés, et préparer les choses, de ma- 
nidre que la question de nouveau mise en délibération soit 
décidée selon Tears désirs. Dans cette hypothése, le Rei vous 
autorige & agir de concert avec eux, de suivre la direction qu’- 
ila jugeront devoir vous donner, et d’employcr tous les moyens 
Four augmenter Je nombre des partisans de Ta bonne cause. 

1 me reste, Monsieur, de vous parler de 1a sfireté personnelle 
des Patriotes. Vous les assurerez, que dans tout état de cause, 
Je Roi les prend sous sa protection immédiate ; et vous feres 
connoitre, ‘tout o& vous le jugerez nécessaire, que Sa Ma- 
jesté regarderoit comme une offense personnelle, tout ce qu’. 
on entreprendroit contre leur liberté. Ilest 4 présumer que 
ce langage, tenu avec énergie, en imposera i I’audace des 
Anglomanes, et que Monsieur le Prince de Nassau croira 
courir quelque risque en provoquant le ressentiment de Sa 
Majesté.’* 






© Extract from the despatch of the Count de Vergennes, to the Marquis de 
Verac, Ambassador from France, at tht Hague, dated March 1, 1786, 

«The King will give hus aid, as far as ray be in hw power, towards the 
success of the affair, and will, on his part, invite the Patriots to communicate 
to him their views, their plans, and their discontents. You may aaure 
them, that the King takes a real interest in themselves, as well as their 
cause, and that they may rely upon his protection. On this they may 
Lara the greater dependance, as we do not conceal, that if the Stadt- 
jolder resumes his former influence, the English System will soon prevail, 
and our alliance become a were affair of the imagination. The Patriots 
will readily feel, that this position would be incompatible both with the 
dignity and consideration of his Mejesty. But in case the chiefa of the 
Patriots should have to fear # division, would have time sufficient to 
reclaim those whom the Anglomaniacs ‘misled, and to prepare matters 
in such a manner, that the question, when again agitated, might be decided 
according to their wiehes. In such a hy etical case, the King autho-~ 
izes you to act ia concert with them, to pursue the direction which they 
tony think proper to give you, and to employ every means to augment the 
number of the partisans of the good cause. It remains for me to speak of 
the personal security of the Patriot. You may assure them, that, under 
every circumstance, the King will take them under his immediate protec. 
tion; and you will make known wherever you may judge necessary, that 
his Majesty will regard, as a personal offence, every underteking against 
their liberty. It is to be presumed that this language, energetically main- 
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‘This letter was communicated by the Patriots to me, when 
at Amsterdam, im 1788, and he ee sent by me to Mr. Jay, 
in wy letter to him of March 16, 1788. 

The object of the Patriots was, to establish a representative 
and republican government. ‘The majority of the States Ge- 
neral were with them, but the majority of the populace of the 
towns was with the Prince of Orange; and that populace 
was played off with great effect, by the triumvirate of * * * 
Harris, the English Ambassador, afterwards Lord Malmecs- 
bury, the Prince of Orange, a stupid man, and the Princess, a3 
much a man as either of her colleagues, in audaciousness, in 
enterprize, and in the thirst of domination. By these, the 
mobs of the Hague were excited against the members of tho 
States Gencral; their pcrsons were insulted. and endangered 
in the sircets; the sanctuary of their houses was violated ; 
and the Prince, whose function and duty it was to repress and 
punish these violations of order, took no steps for that pur- 
pose. The States General, for their own protection, were 
therefore obliged to place their militia under the command of 
a Committce. The Prince filled the courts of London and 
Berlin with complaints at this usurpation of his prerogatives, 
and, fo ting that he was but the first servant of a Repub- 
Jic, marched his regular troops against the city of Utrecht, 
where the States were in session. ‘They were repulsed by the 
militia. His interests now became marshalled with those of 
the public enemy, and against his own country. ‘The States, 
therefore, exercising their rights of sovereignty, deprived him 
of all his powers. ‘Che great Frederic had died in August, 
786. He had never intended to break with France, in support 
of the Prince of Oran; During the illness of which he 
died, he had, through Duke of Brunswick, declared to the 
Marquia de Ja Fayette, who was then at Berlin, that he meant 
not to support the English interest in Holland ; that he might 
assure the government of France, his only wish was, that 
some honourable place in the Constitution should be reserved 
for the Stadtholder and his children, and that he would take 
no part in the quarrel, unless an entire abolition of the Stadt- 
bolderate should be attempted. But his place was now occu- 
pied by Frederick William, his great nephew, a man of little 
understanding, much caprice, and very inconsiderate: and 
the Princess, hia sister, although her husband was in arms 
against the legitimate authorities of the country, attempting 
tained, may have some effect on the sudacity of the Anglomaniacs, and 


that the Prince de Nassau will feel that he runs some risk in provoking the 
resentment of his Majesty” 
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to go to Amsterdam, for the of exciting the mobs of 
that place, and being refused permission to pass a military 
post on the way, he put the Duke of Brunswick at the head 
of twenty thousand men, and made demonstrations of march- 
ing on Holland. The King of France hereupon declared, by 
his Chargé des Affaires in Holland, that if the Prussian 
troops continued to menace Holland with an invasion, his 
Majesty, in quality of Ally, way determined to succour that 
province. In answer to this, Eden gave official information 
to Count Montmorin, that England must consider as at an 
end its convention with France relative to giving notice of its 
Baral armaments, and that she was arming generally. War 
being now imminent, Eden, since Lord Auckland, questioned 
me on the effect of our treaty with France, in the case of a 
war, and what might be our dispositions. I told him frankly, 
and without hesitation, ‘ that our dispositions would be neutral, 
and that I thought it would be the interest of both these 
wers that we should be 50; because it would relieve both 
m all anxiety as to feeding their West-India islands; that 
England, too, by suffering us to remain so, would avoid a 
heavy land war on our Continent, which might very much 
eri her proceedings clsewhere; that our treaty, indeed, 
obliged us to receive into our ports the armed ‘vessels of 
France, with their prizes, and to refuse admission to the 
prizes made on her by her enemies; that there was a clause 
also, by which we guaranteed to France her American pos- 
sessions, which might, Perhaps, force us into the war, if 
these were attacked.’ ‘ Then it will be war,” said he; ‘ for 
they will assuredly be attacked.’ Liston, at Madrid. about 
the same time, made the same inquirics of Carmichael. ‘The 
government of France then declared a determination to form 
a@ camp of observation at Givet, commenced arming her 
marine, and named the Bailli de Suffrein their Generalissimo 
on the’ Ozean- She secretly evgaged, also, in negotiations 
with Russia, Austria, and Spain, to form a quadruple alliance. 
The Duke of Brunswick having advanced to the confines of 
Holland, sent some of his officers to Givet, to reconnoitre the 
state of things there, and report them to him. He said after- 
wards, that ‘ if there had been only a few tents at that place, 
he should not have advanced further, for that the King 
would not, merely for the interest of his sister, engage ina 
war with France.” But finding that there was not a single 
company there, he boldly entered the country, took their 
towna as fast as he presented himself before them, and 
advanced on Utrecht. ‘The States had appointed the Rhin- 
VOL. I. ¥ 
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grave of Salm their Commander-in-chnef ; a Prince without 
talents, without courage, and without pmneiple. He might 
have held out in Utrecht for a considerable time, but he sur- 
rendered the place without firing a gun, hterally ran away, 
and hid himself, so that for months 1t was not known what 
was become of Inm. Amsterdam was then attacked, and 
capitulated. In the mean time, the negotiations for the quad- 
ruple alhance were proccedmg favourably; but the secrecy 
with which they were attempted tu be conducted, was pene- 
trated by Fraser, Chargl dee Affaires of England at St. 
Petersburg, who instantly notified his court, and gave the 
alarm to Prussia. 'The King saw at once what would be his 
situation, between the jaws of Trance, Austma, and Russia. 
In great dismay, he ight the court of London not to 
abandon him, sent Alvensleben to Paris, to explain and soothe ; 
aud England, through the Duke of Dorset and Eden, 
renewed her conferences for accommodation. The Arch- 
bishop, who shuddercd at the idea of war, and preferred a 
peaceful surrender of right to an armed vindication of it, 
received them with open arms, entered into cordial conferences, 
and a declaration, and counter-declaiation, were cooked up at 
Versailles, and sent to London for ‘bation. ‘Chey were 
approved theie, reached Pans at one o'clock of the 27th, and 
were signed that night at Versailles. It was said and believed 
at Paris that M. de Montmonn hterally ‘ pleutoit comme un 
enfant,” when obhged to sign this counter-declaration; so 
distressed was he by the dishonour of sacrificing the Patriots, 
after assurances so solemn of protection, and sbsolute en- 
cou t to proceed. ‘The Prance of Orange was reinstated 
in all his powers, now become regal, A great emigiation of 
the Patnota took place; ail were deprived of office, many 
exiled, and their property confiscated. They were received 
in France, and subsisted, for some time, on her bounty. 
Thus fell Holland, by the treachery of her chief, from her 
honourable independence, to become a province of England ; 
and so, also, her Stadtholder, from the high station of the 
‘first citizen of a free Repubhc, to be the servile Viceroy of a 
foreign Sovereign. Aud ths was effected by a mere scene 
of bully:ng and demonstration ; not one of the patties, France, 
England, or Prussia, having ever really meant to encounter 
actual war for the terest of the Prince of Oiange. But it 
had all the effect of a real and decisive war. 

Our first esay, in America, to estabbsh a Federative govern- 
ment had fallen, on tual, very short of its object. Durin, 
the war of Independence, while the pressure ef an external 
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enemy hooped us together, and their enterprizes kept us 
necessarily on the ales, the spirit of the people, excited by 
danger, was a supplement to the Confederation, and urged 
them to zealous exertions, whether claimed by that instru- 
ment or not; but, when peace and safety were restored, and 

man became engaged in useful and profitable occupa- 
tion, less attention was paid to the calls of Congress, ‘Lhe 
fundamental defect of the Confederation was, that Congress 
was not authorized to act immediately on the people, and by 
its own officers. ‘Their power was only requisitory, and these 
requisitions were addressed to the several Legislatures, to be 
by them carried into execution, without other coercion than 
the moral ringiple of duty. ‘This allowed, infact, a negative 
to every Legislature, on every measure proposed by Con- 

3 @ negative so frequently exercised in practice, as to 
Eenumb the action of the Federal government, and to render 
it inefficient in its general objects, and more especially in 
pecuniary and foreign concerns. The want, too, of a 
ration of the Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary functions, 
worked disadvantageously in practice. Yet this statc of things 
afforded a happy augury of the future march of our Con- 
federacy, when it was seen that the good sense and good 
dispositions of the people, as soon as they perceived the 
incompetence of their first compact, instead of leaving its 
correction to insurrection and civil war, agreed, with one 
voice, to elect deputies to a general Convention, who should 
peaceably meet and agree on such a Constitution as * would 
ennare penee, justice, liberty, the common defence, and general 
welfare.” 

‘This Convention met at Philadelphia on the 25th of May, 
°87. It sat with closed doors, and kept all its proceedings 
secret, until its dissolution on the 17%th of tember, when 
the results of its labours were published all er. I received 
acopy, early in November, and read an conteapated ite 
provisions with great satisfaction. As not a member of the Con- 
vention, however, nor ly @ single citizen of the Union, 
had approved it in all its parts, so I, too, found articles which 
T thought objectionable. The absence of express declarations 
ensuring freedom of religion, freedom of the press, freedom 
of the person under the uninterry) protection of the Habeas 
Corpus, and trial by jury, in Civil, as well as in Criminal 
cases, excited my jealousy; and the re-eligibility of the Pre- 
sident for life, I ‘quite disapproved. I expressed freely, in 
lettera to my friends, and most particularly to Mr. Madi 
and General Washington, my approbations and objections. 

Fz 
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How the good should Be secured, and the ill brought to 
Tights, was the difficulty. To refer it back toa new Con- 
vention, mght endanger the lows of the whole. My first 
idea was, that the nine states first acting, should acecpt it 
unconditionally, and thus secure what in it was good, and that 
the four last should arlie on the previous condition, that 
certain amendments should be agreed to; but a better course 
was devised, of accepting the whole, and trusting that the 
good sense and honest intentions of our citizens, would make 
the alterations which should be deemed necessary. Accord- 
ingly, all accepted, «x without olycetion, and’ seven with 
recommendations of specified amendment. ‘Those respecting 
the press, religion, and jurics, with several others of great 
value, were accordingly made, but the Habeas Corpus was 
left to the discretion of Congress, and the amendment agau 
the ro-eligibility of the President was not proposed. My fears 
of that feature were founded on the importance of the office, on 
the fierce contentions 1t might excite among ourselves, if con- 
tinuable for hfe, and the dangers of mterference, either with 
money or arms, by forugu nations, to whom the choice of an 
American Piedent might become satercsting. Examples 
of this abounded im Imstory; m the case of the Roman 
Emperots, for instance; of the Popes, while of any sig- 
mificance;_of the Garman Emperors; the Kings of Poland's 
and the Deys of Barbary. I had observer, too, in the 
feudal history, and in the recent instance, particularly, of 
the Stadtholder of Holland, bow eanily offices, or tenures 
tor hfe, shde into anhentances. My wih, therefore, was 
that the President should be elected for seven years, and 
be inelgble afterwards This term I thought suffictent 
to cuable lim, with the concurience of the Legislature, to 
carry through and establish any system of improvement he 
should propose for the gencial good” But the practice adopted, 
1 think, 1 better, allowing bis continuance for eight years, 
with a habihty to be dropped at half way of the term, making 
that a period of probation. ‘Chat his continuance should be 
restrained to seven years, was the opinion of the Convention at 
an carher stage of its session, when it yoted that term by a 
majority of eight against two, and, by a simple majority, that 
he should be inchigible a second time. Thus opmion was con- 
firmed by the House »o late as July 26, referred to the com- 
mittee of detail, reported farouubly by them, and changed to 
the present form by final vote.on the last day, but one ouly, 
of their session. Of this change, three states expressed their 
disapprobation ; New York, by recommending an amendment, 
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that the President should not be eligible a third time, and Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, that he should not be capable of 
serving more than cight. in any term of sixteen years; and 
although this amendment has not been made in form, yet 
tice seem» to have established it. ‘Ihe example of four 
residents, voluntarily retiring at the end of their cighth year, 
and the progress of public opinion, that the principle is ‘salu- 
tary, have given it, in practice, the force of precedent and 
usage; insomuch, that should a President consent to be a can- 
didate for a third election, I trust he would be rejected, on. 
this demonstration of ambitious views, 

But there was another amendment, of which none of us 
thought at the time, and in the omission of which lurks the 
germ that is to destroy this happy combination of Nationat 
powers, in the General government, for utters of National 
concern, and independent powers in the States, for what con- 
cerns the States severally. In England, it wan a great point 
gained at the Revolution, that the commissions of the Judges, 
which had hitherto been during pleasure, should, thenceforth 
be made during good behaviour. A Judiciary, dependant on 
the will of the King, had proved itsclf the most oppressive of 
all tools, in the hands of that Magistrate. Nothing, then, 
could be more salutary, than a change there, to the tenure of 

behaviour; and the question of good behaviour, left to 

the vote of a siinple majority in the two Ilouses of Parliament. 
Before the Revolution, we were all good Lnglish Whigs, cor- 
dial in their free principles, and in their jealousies of their 
Exceutive Magistrate. ‘Uhese jvalousies are very apparent, in 
all our state Constitutions ; and, in the General government, iu 
this instance, we huve gone even beyond the Linglish caution, 
by requiring a vote of two thirds, in one of the Houses, for 
removing a Judge; a vote so impussible, where* any defencs 
is made, before men of ordinary prejudices and passions, that 
our Judges are effectually independent of the nation. But 
this ought not to be. I would not, indeed, make them de- 
ndent on the Executive authority, #s they formerly were in 
England ; but I deem it indispensable to the continuance of 
this government, that they should be submitted to some prac- 
tical and impartial control; and that this, to be impartial, must 
be compounded of a mixture of State and Federal authorities. 
It is not encugh that honest men are appointed Judges. All 











© In the impeachment of Judge Pickering, of New Hampshire, ahabi- 
tual and manic drunkard, no ‘was made. Had thore been, the 
party vote of more than one third of the Senate would have acquitted him, 
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know the iret of interest on fee) mind of man, and how 
unconsciously his judgment is wa by that influence, To 
this bias add that of the esprit de corps, of their pecuhar maxim 
and creed, that ‘it 1s the office of a good Judge to enlarge his 
jumsdietion, and the absence of responsibility, and how can 
‘we expect impartial decision between the General government, 
of which they are them-elves so emment a part, and an indi- 
vidual state, from which they have nothing to hope or fear? 
‘We have seen, too, that, contrary to all correct example, they 
are in the habit of going out of the question before them, to 
throw an anchor ahend, and grapple further hold for future 
advances of power. ‘They are then, m fact, the corps of sap- 
pers and miners, steadily working to undermine the indepen- 
dent rights of the states, and to consolidate all power in the 
hands of that government, in which they have 80 important 
a freehold estate. But it 18 not by the consolidation, or 
concentration of powers, but by their distribution, that good 
government is effected. Were not this great country alread; 

vided into states, thst divinon must be made, that eacl 
mught do for itself what concerns itself directly, and what 
it can so much better do than a distant authority. Every 
state again is divided into counties, each to take care of 
what lies within its local bounds; each county again into 
townships or wards, to manage unouter details; and every 
ward into farms, to be governed each by its indvidual 
proprietor. Were we directed from Washington when to 
tow and when to reap, we should soon want bread. It is 
by this partition of cares, descending in gradation frum 

eral to particular, that the mass of human affairs may 

e best managed, for the good and prosperity of all. I repeat, 
that I do not charge the judges ‘with wilful and ilinten- 
tioned ciror; but honest error must be arrested, where its 
tolcration leads to pubhe ruin. As, for the safety of society, 
‘we commit honest maniacs to Bedlam, so judges should 
withdrawn from their bench, whose erroneous biases are lead- 
ing us to dissolution. It may, indeed, injure them in fame or 
in fortune ; but st saves the Republic, which is the firet and 
supreme law. 

Among the debilities of the government of the Confede- 
ration, no one was more distinguished or more distressing, 
than the utter impossibility of obtainmg, from the States, the 
monies necessary for the payment of debts, or even for the 
ordinary expenses of the government. Some contributed a 
Aittle, come less, and some nothmg; and the last furnished 
at length an excuse for the first to do nothing also. Mr. 
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Adams, shile residing at the Hague, had e general authority 
to borrow what sums might be requisite, for ordinary and 
Necessary eapen-es. Interest on the public debt, and the 
maintenance of the diplomatic establishment in Lurope, had 
been habitually provided in this way. He was now elected 
Vice President of the United States, was soon to return to 
America, and bad referred our bankers to me for future 
counsel, on our affairs in thar hands. But ¥ had no powers, 
no instructions, no means, and no familiarity with the subject. 
Te had always beon exclusively under his management, crcept 
as to occasional and partial depoutes in the bands of Mr. 
Grand, banker in Paris, for special and local purposes. 
‘These last had been exhausted for some time, and Pied fer- 
vently pressed the Treasury board to replenish this particular 
deposite, as Mr. Grand now refused to make further advances. 
‘They answered candidly, that no funds could be obtained 
until the new government should get into action, and have 
time to make its arrangements. Mr. Adams had recewed his 
appointment to the court of London, while engaged at Paris, 
with Dr. Frankliu and myself, in the negovations under our 
joint commissions. He had repaired thence to London, with 
out returning to the Hague, to take leave of that government: 
He thought it necessary, however, to do so now, before he 
should leave Europe, and accordmgly went there. 1 learned 
his departure from London, by @ letter from Mry. Adams, 
received on the very day on whkh he would arrive at the 
Hague. A consultation with him, and some provision for 
the future, wa» indispensable, while we could yet avail our 
sclves of his powers; for when they would’ be pone, we 
should be without resource. I was daily dunued by a Com- 
pany who had formerly made a ‘malt loan to the United 
States, the prinupil of which was now become duc; and our 
bankers in Amsterdam had notilied me that the »ntercst on 
our general debt would be eapected in June; that if we 
failed to pay it, it would be decmed an act of bankruptoy, 
and would effectually destroy the credit of the Umted States, 
aud all futue prospect of obtaining money there; that the 
Joan thcy had been authorized to open, of which a third only 
was filled, had now ceased to get forward, and rendered des- 
perate that bope of resource. I saw that there was not a 
moment to luse, and set out for the Hague on the 2nd morn. 
ing after receiving the information of Mr. Adamss journey. 
I went the direct road by Louvres. Senlm, Roye, Pont St. 
Maxence, Bois le Duc, Gournay, Peronne, Cambray, Bou- 
chain, Valenciennes, Mons, Dhiuxelies, Malines, ‘twerp, 
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Mordick, and Rotterdam, to the Hague, where I happily 
found Mr. Adams. He concurred with me at once in opi- 
nion, that something must be done, and that we ought to risk 
ourselves on doing it without instructions, to save the credit 
of the United States. We foresaw, that before the new 
vernment could be adopted, assembled, establish its finan- 
cial system, get the money into the ‘I'reasury, and place 
it in Europe, considerable time would elapse: that, there- 
fore, we had better provide, at once, for the years ‘88, 89, 
and °90, in order to place our government at its ease, and cur 
credit in security, during that trying interval. We set out, 
therefore, by the way of Leyden, for Amsterdam, where we 
arrived on the 10th. I had prepared an estimate, shewing 
that 
Flore, 
‘There would be necessary for the year *8A—531.937-10 
*A9—530,540 
"0 — 473,540 


Total, —_1,584,017-10 


*. 
To mect this, the bankers had fn hand, _79,268-2-8 
yield, * 542,000 


and the unsold bonds would 022,068.21 


Teeaving adefist of. 2 5 2 2 ee ++ 981,940.74 
‘We proposed then to borrow 2 multon, yiclding . + 920,000 


‘Which would leave a small deficicney of 1,949-7-4 


Mr. Adams accordingly executed 1000 bonds, for 1000 
florins each, and deposited them in the hands of our bankers, 
with instructions, however, not to issue them until Congress 
should ratify the measure. This doue, he returned to Lon- 
don, and 1 'set out for Paris; and as nothing urgent forbade 
it, I determined to returu along the banks of the Rhine, to 
Strasburg, and thence strike off to Paris, I accordingly left 
Amsterdam on the 30th of March, and proceeded by Utrecht, 
Nimeguen, Cleves, Duysberg, Dusseldorf, Col ie, Bonne, 
Coblentz, Nassau, Hocheim, Frankfort, and made an excur- 
sion to Hanau, then to Mayence, and another excursion to 
Rudesheim, and Johansberg; then by Oppenheim, Worms, 
and Manheim, making an excursion to Hedelbers, then by 
Spire, Carleruh, Rastadt and Kelh, to Strasburg, where 
arrived April the 16th, and led again on the 18th, by 
Phalsbourg, Fenestrange, Dieuze, Moyenvie, Nancy, Toul, 
Ligny, Barleduc, St. Diziers, Vitry, Chalons sur Marne, 
Epernay, Chateau Thierri, Meaux, to Paris, where I arrived 
on the 23rd of April: and I had the satisfaction to reflect, 
that by this journey our credit was secured, the new govern- 
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ment was placed at ease for two years to come, and that, as 
well as myself, relieved from the torment of incessavt duns, 
whose just complaints could not be silenced by any means 
within our power. 

A Consular Convention had been agrecd on in "84, between 
Dr. Franklin and the French government. cuntaining several 
articles, so entirely inconsistent with the laws of the several 
statcr, and the gencral spirit of our citizens, that Congress 
withbeld their ratification, and sent it back to me, with instruc- 
tions to get those articles expunged, or modified so a3 to render 
them compatible with our laws. ‘Che Minister unwillingly 
released us from these concessions, which, indced, authorised 
the exercise of powers very offensive ina free state. After 
much discussion, the Convention was reformed in a con- 
siderable degree, and was signed by the Count Mootmorin and. 
myself, on the 14th of November, “88; not, indeed, such as I 
would have wished ; but such as could be obtained with good 
humour and friendship. 

On my return from Holland. I found Paris as I had left it, 
still in high fermentation. Hail the Archbishop, on the close 
of the Assembly of Notables, immediately carried into opera- 
tion the measures contemplated, it was believed they would all 
hhave been registered by the Parliament; but he was slow, 

resented his edicts one after another, and at considerable 
intervals, which gave time for the feelings excited by the pro- 
ceedings of the Notables to cont off, new clains to be advanced, 
and a pressure to arise for a fixed constitution, not subject to 
changes at the will of the King. Nor should we wonder at 
this pressure, when we consider the monstrous abuses of power 
under which this people were ground to powder; when we 
pass in review the weight of their taxes, and the incquality of 
their distribution ; the oppreasions of the tythes, the tailles, 
the corvées, the gabelles, the farms and the barricrs; the 
shackles on commerce by monopolics; on industry by guilds 
and corporations ; on the freedom of conscience, of thought 
and of specch ; on the fredom of the press hy the Censure, 
and of the person by Lettres de Cachet; the cruclty of the 
Criminal o generally ; the atrocities of the Rack; the 
veuality of Judges, and their partialities to the rich; the mo- 
nopoly of Military honours by the Noblesse; the enormous 
expenses of the Queen, the Princes, and the Court ; the pro- 
digalitics of pensions; and the riches, luxury, indolence, and 
immorality of the Clergy. Surely, under such a mass of 
misrule and oppression, a people might justly press for thorough 
reformation, and might even dismount their rough-shod riders, 
and leave them to walk on their own legs. The edicts, relative 
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to the corvées and free circulation of grain, were first pre- 
sented to the Parliament and registered; but those for the 
impét territorial, and stamp tex, offered some time after, were 
refused by the Parliament, which proposed a cail of the States 
General, as alone competent to their authorization, Their 
refusal produced a bed of justice, and their exile to Troyes. 
The Advocates, however, refusing to attend them, a suspen- 
sion in the administration of justice took place. ‘The Parlia- 
ment held out for a while, but the ennui of their exile and 
absence from Paris, began at length to be felt, and some dis- 
Positions for compromise to appoar. On their consent, there: 
fore, to prolong some of the former taxes, they were recalled 
from exile, the King met them in session, November 19, 87, 
promised to call the States General in the year ’92, anda 
majority expressed their assent to register an edict for suc- 
cettive and conual loans from 1788 to 92; but » protest being 
entered by the Duke of Orleans, and this encouraging others 
in a disposition to retract, the King ordered peremptorily the 
registry of the edict, and left the assembly abruptly. The 
Parliament immediately protested, that the votes for the enre- 
gistry had not been legally taken, and that they gave no 
sanction to the loans proposed. ‘This was cnough to discredit 
and defeat them. lereupon issued another edict, for the 
establishment of a cour plénitre, and the suspension of all the 
Parliaments in the ‘Kinglom ‘This being opposed, as might 
be expected, by reclamations from all the Parliaments and 
Provinces, the King gave way, and by an edict of July 5th, 
*g8, renounced his cour plénidre, and promised the States 
General for the 1st of May, of the ensuing year: and the 
Archbishop, finding the times beyond his faculties, accepted 
the promise of a Cardinal's hat, was removed [September '88] 
from the Ministry, and Mr. Necker was called to the depart- 
ment of finance. ‘The innocent rejeicings of the people of 
Paris on this change, provoked the interference of an officer of 
the city guards, whote order for their dispersion not being 
obeyed, charged them with fixed bayonets, killed two 
cor three, and wounded many. This dispersed them for 
the moment, but they collected the next day in great num- 
bers, burnt ton or twelve guard houses, killed two or 
three of the guards, and lost six or eight more of their 
own number. The city was hereupon put under Martial law, 
and after a while the tumult subsided. The effect of this 
change of ministers, and the promise of the States General at an 
early day, tranquillized the nation. But two great questions now 
cocurred: ate What proportion shall the number of deputies 
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of the Tiers Etat bear to those of the Nobles and Clergy? 
And, 2nd. shall they sit in the same or in distinct apartments? 
Mr. ‘Necker, desirous of avoiding himself these knotty ques- 
tions, proj ‘a second eall of the same Notables, and that 
their advice should be asked on the subject. They met, 
November 9, '88, and, by five burcaux agamst one, they ree 
commended the forms of the States General of 1614; wherein 
the Houses were rate, and voted by orders, not by per- 
sons. But the whole nation declaring at once against this, 
and that the Tiers Etat should be, in numbers, equal to both 
the other orders, and the Parliament deciding for the same 
Proportion, it was determined so to be, by a declaration of 
jecember 27th, ’88. A report of Mr. Necker to the King, 
of about the same date, contained other very important con- 
cessions. 1, That the King could neither lay a new tax, nor 
prolong an old one. 2. It expremed a readiness to agree on 
the periodical meeting of the States. 3. To consult on the 
necessary restriction on Lettres de Cachet; and 4 How for 
the press might be made free. 5. It admits that the States 
are to appropriate the public money ; and 6. That Ministers 
shall be responsible for public expenditures. And these con- 
cessions came from the very heart of the King. He had not 
awish but for the good of the nation; and for that object, no 
mal sacrifice would ever have cost him a moment’s regret ; 
ut his mind was weakness itself, his constitution timid, his 
judgment null, and without sufficient firmness even to stand by 
the faith of his word. His Queen, too, haughty, and bearin, 
no contradiction, had an absolute ascendancy over him; at 
around her were rallied the King’s brother, d’Artois, the court 
general , and the aristocratic part of his Ministers, particularly 
reteuil, Broglio, Vauguyon, Foulon, Luzerne, men whose 
principles of government were those of the age of Louis XIV, 
Against this host, the good counsels of Necker, Montmorin, 
St. Priest, although in unison with the wishes of the King him- 
self, were of little avail. The resolutions of the morning, 
formed under their advice, would be reversed in the evening, 
by the influence of the Queen and court. But the hand of 
Heaven weighed heavily indeed on the machinations of this 
junto: producing collateral incidents, not arising out of the 
case, yet powerfully co-enciting the nation, to force a regene- 
ration of its government, and overwhelming, with accumulated 
difficulties, this liberticide resistance. For, while labouring 
under the want of for even ordinary purposes, in a 
government which quired auillion of livresa day, and driven 
to the last ditch by the universal call for liberty, there came 
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on # winter of such severe cold, as was without example in 
the memory of man, or in the written records of history. The 
Mercury was at times 50° below the freezing point of Fahren- 
heit, and 22° below that of Reaumur, All out-door labour 
was suspended, and the poor, without the wages of labour, 
were, of course, without either bread or fuel. ‘The govern- 
ment found its necessities wated by that of procuring im- 
amense quantities of firewood, and of keeping great fires at all 
the cross strects, around which the people gathered in crowds, 
to avoid perishing with cold. Bread, too, was to be bought, and 
distributed daily gratis, until a relaxation of the season should 
enable the people to work: and the slender stock of bread 
stuff had for some time threatened famine, and had raed that 
article to an enormous price. So great, indeed, was the scaraty 
of bread, that, from the bighest to the lowest citizen, the 
bakers were permitted to but a scanty allowance per head, 
even to those who paid for it; and, in cards of invitation to 
dine in the richest houses, the guest was notified to bring his 
own bread. To che out the exittence of the pcople, every 
petron who had the means, was called on for a weekly sub- 
seription, which the Cur’s collected, and employed in pro- 
viding messes for the nourishment of the poor, and vied with 
cach other in devising such economical compositions of food. as 
would subsist the greatest number, with the smallest means, 
This want of bread had been foreseen for some time past, and 
. de Montmorin had desired me to notify it in America, aud 
it, in addition to the market price, a premium should be 
‘jiven on what should be brought from the United States. 
jotice was accordingly given. and produced eonsiderable sup- 
Plies. Subsequent information made the importations from 
America, during the months of March, April, and May, into 
the Auantic ports of France, amount to about twenty-one thou- 
sand barrels of flour, besides what went to other ports, and in 
other months; while our supplics to their West Indian islands 
relieved them also from that drain. This distress for bread 
continued till July. 

Hitherto no acts of popular violence had been produced hy 
the struggle for pohtical reformation. Little riots, on ordinary 
incidents, had taken place as at other times, in different parts 
of the kingdom, in which some lives. perhaps a dozen or twenty, 
had been lost; but in the month of April, a more serious 
one occurred in Paris, unconnected, indeed, with the Hero: 
lutionary principle, but making part of the history of the day. 
The Fassbourg Se "Antoine is a quarter of the city inha- 
Dited entirely by the class of day labourers and journeymen in 
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every hne. A rumour was spread among them, that a great 
ape manufacturer, of the name of Reveillon, had pro- 
posed, on some occasion, that their wages should be lowered 
to fifteen sous a day Inflamed at once into rage, and with- 
out Inqmiriog into xs truth, they flew to jus house in vast 
numbers, destroyed cvery thing in it, and w hrs magazines 
and work shops, without Scereting, however, a pin’s worth to 
themselves, and were continuing this work of devastation, when 
the regula: troops were called in Admonitions being din- 
regarded, they were of necessity fired on, and a regular action 
ensued, in which about one hundred of them were hulled, be- 
fore the rest would disperse There had rarely passed a year 
without such a vot, m some part o: other of the kingdom 3 
and thts 1s distingushed only a5 cotemporary with the Revolu- 
tion, although not produced by it. 

The States Genial were opencét on the Sth of May, ‘89, by 
specches fiom the hing, the Girde des Syvaux, Lamoignon, 
and Mr. Necker The last way thought to trp too hghtly 
ovcr the constitutional rctormations which were cxpocted Lis 
notices of them in this speech were not as full as in tus pre 
vious § Rapport au Rot.’ ‘This was obscrved, to his disadvan- 
tage, but much allowance should have been made for the 
situation in which he was placed, between Ins own counsels 
and those of the ministers and party of the court Overruled 
10 his own opinions, comptlicd to dchvcr, and to gloss over 
those of hs opponents, and cven to keep their sectets he could 
not come forward m hi, own attitude. 

The composition of the assembly, although equivalent, on 
the whole, to what had been capected, was something different 
initselemento It had been suppoved that a superior educa- 
ton would carry into the scale of the commons a respectable 
portion of the Noblesse. It did so as to thove of Pans, of its 
vicimty, and of the other considerable cities, whove greater 
intercourse with enlightened soucty had hberahved ther 
minds, and prepared thein to advance up to the measure of the 
times, but the Noblesse of the country, which constituted two 
thirds of that body, were tar in their rear. Residing constantly 
on their patnmomal feuds, and famihanzed, by daly habit, 
with seigneurial powers and practiecs, they had not yet learned 
to suspect their inconsistence with reason and mght. They 
were willing to submit to equality of taxation, but not to de~ 
tcend from their rank and pterogatives to be incorporated im 
session with the Tiers Ltat. Among the Clergy, on the other 
hand, 1t had been apprehended that the higher orders of the 
Inerarchy, by their wealth and connexons, would have carried. 
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the elections generally ; but it turned out that, in most cases, 
the lower clergy had obtained the popular majorities. ‘These 
consisted of the Curés, sons of the peasantry, who had been 
employed to do all the drudgery of the parochial services for 
ten, twenty, or thirty louis a year; while their superiors were 
consuming their princely revenues in palaces of luxury and 
indolence. 

‘Lhe objects for which this body was convened being of the 
first order of importance, I felt it very interesting to under- 
stand the views of the parties of which it was composed, and 
especially the ideas prevalent as to the organization contem- 
plated for their government. I went, therefore, daily from 

‘aris to Versailles, and attended their debates, generally ill 
the hour of adjournment. hose of the Noblesse were impas- 
sioned and tempestuous. ‘They had some able men on both 
sides, actuated by equal zeal. ‘The debates of the Commons 
were temperate, rational, and inflexibly firm. As preliminary 
to all other business, the awful questions came on, Shall the 
States sit in one, or in distinct apartments? And shall they 
vote by heads or houses? The opposition was soon found 
to consist of the episcopal order among the clergy, and two 
thirds of the Noblesse ; while the Tiers Etat were, to 2 man, 
united and determined. After various propositions of com- 
promise had failed, the Commons undertook to cut the Gordian 

not, The Abbe Sicyes, the most logical head of the nation, 
(author of the pamphlet ‘ Qu’cst ce que le Tiers Etat?” which 
had electrified that country, as Paine’s Common Sense did us,) 
after an impressive ,on the 10th of June, moved that a 
last invitation should be sent to the Nobles and Clergy to 
attend in the hall of the States, collectively or individual): 
the verification of powers, to which the Commons would 
ceed immediately, either in their presence or absence. 
verification being finished, a motion was made, on the 15th, 
that they should constitute themselves a National Assembly ; 
which was decided on the 17th, by a majority of four fifths. 
During the debates on this question, about twenty of the 
Curés had joined them, and a proposition was le in the 
chamber of the Clergy, that their whole body should join. 
‘This was rejected, at first, by a small majority only; but, 
being afterwards somewhat modified, it was decided affirma- 
tively, by a majority of eleven. While this was under debate, 
and unknown to the court, to wit, on the 19th, a council was 
held in the afternoon, at Marly, wherein it was proposed 
that the King should in! s by a declaration of his sen- 
timents, in a séance A form of declaration was 
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proposed by Necker, which, while it censured, m gene~ 
ral, the proceedings both of the Noblesse and Commons, 
announ the King’s views, such a» substantially to com. 
cide with the Commons. It was agreed to in Council, 
the séance was fixed for the 23nd; the meetings of the 
States were tll then to be suspended, and every thing, mn 
the mean time, kept sceret The members, the next morn- 
ing (the 20th) :cparmg to their house, as usual, found 
the doors shut and guarded, a mation posted up for a 
séance on the 22nd, and a suspension of ther mect- 
ings in the mean time. Concluding that their dissolution was 
now to take place, they repaned to a building called the 
* Jeu de Paume’ (or Tenn-court), and there bound them- 
selves by oath to cach other, never to separate, of ther own 
accord, tll they had settled a constitution for the nation, on 
a sold bas, and if separated by force, that they would 
reassembk 1p some othe: place The neat day, they met im 
the church of St Louts, and were joined by a mayouty of 
the Clergy The heads of the Autstocracy saw that all was 
lost without some bold exertion. The King way still at 
Marly. Nobody was permitted to approsch him but ther 
fuends. He was assatlod by falsehoods in all shapes. He 
was made to believe that the Commons were about to absolve 
the army from their oath of fidelity to him, and to raise their 
Bey. The court party were now all rage and desperation. 
‘hey procured a committee to be held, consisting of the 
King and his Mimsters, to which Monsieur and the Count 
ad Artois should be admitted. At this committec, the latter 
attacked Mr Necker personally; arragned his declaration, 
and p1 one, which some of his prompters had put into 
his hands, Mr. Necker was brow-beaten and mtumdated, and 
the King shaken. He determined that the two plans should 
be deliberated on the neat day, and the s¢ance royale put off 
a day longer. ‘This encouraged a fereer atiack on Mr. Necker 
the next day. His draught of a declaration was entirely 
broken up, and that of the Count d’Artois mserted into it. 
Himself and Montmomn offered their resignation, which was 
refused; the Count d'Artois saying to Mr. Necker, ‘ No, 
Sir, you must be hept as the hostage; we hold you respon- 
sible for all the sll which shall happen.” ‘This change of plan 
was immediately whispered without doors, The Nobiewse 
were in triumph; the people in consternation. I was quite 
alarmed at this state of thngs he soldiery had not yet 
indicated which side they should take, and that which they 
should support would be sure to prevail. I considered a suc~ 
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cesefol reformation of government in France, as cnsuring a 

eral reformation through Europe, and the resurrection, to 
Fhew life, of their people, now ground to dust by the abuses 
of the governing powers. 1 was much acquainted with the 
leading patriots of the Assembly. Being from a country 
which hed successfully passed through a similar reformation, 
they were disposed to my acquaintance, and had some con- 
fidence in me. I urged, most strenuously, an immediate 
com ise 3 to sceure what the government wus now read) 
to yield, and trust to future occasions for what might still be 
wanting. It waa well understood that the King would grant, 
at this time, 1. Freedom of the person by Habeas Corpus: 
@, Freedom of conscience: 3. Freedom of the press: 4. 
‘Priel by jury: 5. A representative Legislature: 6. Annual 
meetings: 7% The origination of laws: 8. ‘The exclusive 
right of taxation and appropriation: and 9. ‘he responsi- 
bility of Ministers; and, withthe exercise of these powers, 
they could obtain, in future, whatever might be further ne- 
ceasary to improve and preserve their constitution. ‘Thi 
thought otherwise, however, and events have proved their 
Jamentable error. For, after thirty years of war, foreign 
and domestic, the loss ot’ willions of lives, the prostration of 
private happiness, and the forcign »ubjugation of their own 
country for a time, they have obtained no more, nor even 
that securely. ‘Ihey were unconscious of, (for who could 
foresee ?) the melancholy sequel of their well-neant perse- 
yerance; that their physical force would be usurped by & 
first tyrant to trample on the independence, and even the 
existence, of other nations: that this would afford a fatal ex- 
ample for the atrocious conspiracy of Kings against their 
people; would generate their unholy and homicide alliance 
to make common cause among themselves, and to crush, by 
the power of the whole, the cflorts of any part to moderate 
their abuses and oppressions. 

‘When the King passed, the next day, throngh the lane 
formed from the Chatcau to the + Hotel des Etats,’ there was 
adead silence. He was about an hour in the House, deliver- 
ing his aay and declaration. On his coming out, 2 feeble 
cry of «Vive le Roy’ was raised by some children, but the 

ie remained silent and sullen. “In the close of bis speech, 

e faa ordered that the members should follow him, and 
resume their deliberations the next day. The Noblesse fol- 
lowed him, and so did the Clergy, except about thirty, who, 
with the Tiers, remaiued in the room, and entered into deli- 
beration. They protested against what the King had done, 
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adhered to all their former proceedings, and resolved the 
ipviolability of their own persons. An officer came, to order 
them out of the room in the King’s name. ‘ Tell those who 
sent you,’ said Mirabeau, ‘that we shall not move hence but 
at our own will, or the point of the bayonet.” In the after- 
noon, the people, uneasy, began to assemble in great nun 
bers in the courts and, vicinities of the palace. This produced 
alarm. The Queen sent for Mc. Necker. He was con. 
ducted, amidst the shouts and acclamations of the multitude, 
who filled all the apartments of the palace. Ie was a few 
minutes only with the Quccn, and what passed between then 
did not transpire. The King went out to ride. He passed 
through the crowd to his carriage, and into it, without being 
in the least noticed. A» Mr. Necker followed him, universal 
acclamations were raised of ‘ Vive Monsieur Necker, Vive le 
Sauveur de la France opprimée.’ He was conducted back to 
his house, with the same demonstrations of affection and 
anxiety. About two hundred deputies of the Tiers, cateh- 
ing the enthusiasm of the moment, went to his house, and 
extorted from him a promise that he would not resign. On 
the 26th, forty-cight of the Nobles joined the Tiers, and 
among them the Duke of Orleans." There were then with 
them one hundred and sixty-four members of the Clergy, 
although the minority of that body still sat apart, and called 
themselves the Chamber of the Clergy. On the 26th, the 
Archbishop of Paris joined the Tiers, an did some others of 
the Clergy and of the Noblesse. 

‘These proceedings had thrown the people into violent 
ferment. It gained the soldiery, first of the French guards, 
extended to those of every other denomination, except the 
Swiss, and even to the body guards of the King. ‘They began 
to quit their barracks, to assemble in squads, to declare they 
would defend the life of the King, but would not be the 
murderers of their fellow-citizens. f ey called themselves the 
soldiers of the nation, and left now no doubt on which side 
the gre be, in case Kb a peri epee accounts ame 
in Teom the troops in other parts of the kingdom, givin, 
reason to believe they would side with heir Fithess “and 
brothers, rather than with their officers. The operation of 
this medicine at Versailles, was as sudden as it was powerful. 
The alarm there was so complete, that in the afternoun of the 
ith, the King wrote, with his own hand, letters to the Presi- 
dents of the Clergy and Nobles, engaging them immediately 
to join the Tiers. “These two bodies were debating, and hesi- 
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tating, when notes from the Count d’Artois decided their 
compliance. They went ine body, and took their seats with 
the Tiers, and thus rendered the union of the orders, in one 
chamber, complete. 

The Assembly now entered on the business of their mission, 
and first led to arrange the order in which they would 
take up the heads of their constitution, as follows: 

First, and as preliminary to the whole, a general declaration 
of the rights of man. ‘Chen, specifically, the principles of 
the monarchy; rights of the nation ; rights of the King; 
rights of the citizen»; organization and rights of the National 
Assembly ; forms necessary for the enactment of laws; orga- 
nigation and functions of the Provincial and Municipal Assem- 
blics; duties and limits of the judiciary power; functions and 
duties of the military power. 

‘A declaration of the rights of man, as the preliminary of 
their work, was accordingly prepared and proposed by the 
Marquis de la Fayette. 

But the quiet of their march was soon disturbed by infor- 
mation that troops, and particularly the forcign troops, were 
advancing on Paris from various quarters. The King had 
probably been advised to this, on the pretext of preserving 

in Paris. But his advisers were believed to have other 
things in contemplation. "he Marshal de Broglio was ap- 
pointed to their command, a high-flying aristocrat, covl and 
capable of every thing. Some of the French guards were 
soon arrested, under other pretexts, but really, on account of 
their dispositions in favour of the national cause. The people 
of Paris forced their prison, liberated them, and sent a deputa- 
tion to the "Assembly to solicit a pardon. The Assembly 
recommended peace ‘and order to the people of Paris, the 
prisoners to the King, and asked from him the removal of the 
troops. His answer was negative and dry, saying they might 
remove themselves, if they pleased, to’ Noyons or Soissons. 
In the meantime, these troops, to the number of twenty or 
thingy thousand, had arrived, and were posted in and between 

‘aris and Versailles. bridges and passes were 5 
At three o'clock in the afternoon of the 11th of Saly, the 
Count de la Luzerne was sent to notify Mr. Necker of his 
dismission, and to enjom him to retire instantly, without say- 
ing a word of it to any body. He went home, dined, and 
proposed to his wife a visit to a friend, but went in fact to his 
country house at St. Oven, and at midnight set out for Brussels. 
This was not known till the next day (the 12th), when the 
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whole Ministry was changed, except Villedeuil, of the domestic 
department, and Barenton, Garde des Syeaux. ‘The changes 
were as follows : 5 
The Baron de Breteuil, President of the Council of Finance ; 
de la Galaisierc, Comptroller General, in the room of Mr. 
Necker; the Marshal de Broglio, Minister of War, and Foulon 
under him, in the room of Puy-Segur; the Duke de ia Vau- 
guyon, ster of Foreign Affairs, instead of the Count de 
Montmorin ;_de la Porte, Minister of Marine, in place of the 
Count de la Luzerne; St. Priest was also removed from the 
Council, Luzerne and Puy-Segur had been strongly of the 
aristocratic party in the Council, but they were not considered 
as cqual to the work now to be done. ‘be King was now 
completely in the hands of men, the principal among whom 
had been noted, through their hyes, for the Turkish despo- 
usm of their characters, and who were associated around the 
King. as proper instruments for what was to be eaccuted, 
The news of thi» change began to be known at Paris, about 
one or two o'clock, In the afternoon, a body of about onc 
hundred German cavalry were advanced, and drawn up in the 
Place Louis XV., and’ about two hundred Swiss posted at 
a little distance in their rear. ‘This drew people to the spot, 
who thus accidentally fuund themselves in front of the troops, 
merely at firnt as spectators ; but, a» their numbers increased, 
their indignation rose. ‘They retired a few steps, and posted 
themselves on and behind. tarpe piles of stoncs, large and small, 
collected in that place for a culge, which was to be built ad- 
jaccnt to it. In this position, happening to be in my carriage 
ona visit, T passed through the lane they had formed, without 
interruption. But the moment after I had passed, the people 
attacked the cavalry with stones. ‘They charged, but the 
advantageous position of the people, and the showers of stoncs, 
obliged the horse to retire, and quit the field altogether, leav- 
ing one of their number on the d, and the Swiss in their 
rear, not moving to their aid. ‘This was the signal for univer- 
sal insurrection, and this body of cavalry. to avoid being mas- 
, retired towards Versailles. ‘Ihe people now armed 
themselves with such weapons as they could find in armourers' 
shops, and private houses, and with bludgeons; and were 
Toaming all night, through all of the city, without any 
decid object. The next day {the 13th) the ‘Kiserably reas 
ed on the King to send away the troops, to permit the Bour = 
geoise of Paris to arm for the preservation of order in the city, 
and offered to send a deputation from their body to tranquil- 
lize them: but their propositions were refused. A committee 
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of magistrates and electors of the city were appointed by those 
wodies, to take upon them its gorersaent: Fhe people, now 
openly joined by the Prench guards, forced the prison of St. 
Lazare, released all the prisoners, and took a preat store of 
corn, which they carried to the corn-marhet. ere they gat 
Rome arms, and the French guards began to form and ‘train 
them. ‘The city-committce determined to raise forty-eight 
thousand Bourgevise, or rather to restrain their num to 
forty-eight thousand. On the 14th, they sent one of their 
members (Monsieur de Corny) to the Hite! des Invalides, to 
ask arms for their Garde Bourgeoise. He was fullowed by, 
and he found there, a great collection of people. ‘The Gover- 
nor of the Invalids came out, and rerented the impossibi- 
lity of his delivering arms, without the orders of those from 
whom he received them. "De Corny advised the people then 
to retire, and retired himself; but the people took postession 
of the arms. It was remarkable, that uot only the Invalids 
themselves made no opposition, but that a body of five thou- 
sand foreign troops, within four hundred yards, never stirred. 
M. de Corny, and five others, were then sent to ask arms of 
M. de Launay, Governor of the Bastile. They found a great 
collection of people already before the place, and they imme- 
diately planted a flag of truce. which was answered by a like 
flag hoisted on the parapet. ‘The deputation prevailed on the 
le to fall back a little, advanced themselves to make their 
demand of the Governor, and in that instant, a discharge 
from the Bastile killed four pereon,, of those nearest to the 
depatics, The deputies retired. I happened to be at the 
house of M. de Corny, when he returned to it, and received 
from him a narrative of these transactions, On the retirement 
of the deputies, the people rushed forward, and almost in an 
instant, were in possession of a fortitication, of infinite strength, 
defended by one hundred men, which, in other times, had 
stood several regular sieges, and had never been taken. How 
they forced their entrance has never been explained. They 
took all the arms, discharged the prisoners, and such of 
the garrison as were not hulled in the first moment of fury 5 
carried the Governor and Lieutenant Governor, to the Place 
de Gréve, (the place of public execution,) cut off their 
heads, and sent them through the city, in triumph, to the 
Palais Royal, About the same instant, a treacherous cor- 
respondeuce having becn discovered in M. de Flesselles, 
Prevét des Marchands, they seized him in the Hotel de 
Ville, where he was in the execntion of his office, and cut off 
his head. These events, carried imperfectly to Versailles, 
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were the subject of two successive deputations from the As. 
sembly to the King, to both of which he gave dry and hard 
answer , for nobody had as vet been permitted to inform him, 
troly and fully, of what had passed at Pans, But at night, 
the Duke de Lianeourt foreed bis way inte the King’s 
bed chamber, and obliged him to hear a full and animated 
detail of the disasters of the day in Pans He went to bed 
fearfully impressed. ‘The decapitation of de Launay worked 
powerfully through the night on the whole Arstocratical 
party; insomuch, that i the moruing, those of the greatest 
ynfluence on the Count d'Artois, reprexnted to him the abso. 
lute necessity that the King should give up every thing to the 
Assembly. This according with the dispositions of the King, 
he went about clesen o'clock, accompamed only by his bro- 
thers, to the Awembly, and there read to them a speech, in 
which he «shed their mterposition to re-establish order, Al- 
though couched in terms of some caution, yet the manner in 
which at was dulivered made it cvident that it was meant aso 
surrender at discretion Ie returned to the Chateau afoot, ac- 
«companied by the Assembly. ‘They sent off a deputation, to 
quiet Pans, at the head of which was the Marquis de la Fay- 
«tte, who had the sume mornmg been named Commandant en 
Chef of the Milice Bourgeore, and Monsicur Bally, former 
President of the States General, was euled tor ay Prevét 
dey Marchands, ‘Lhe demolition of the Bastile was now 
ordered and begun A body of the Swiss guards, of the rege 
nent of Ventumile, and the city horse guards, jomed the 
people ‘The alarm at Vasa imereased "The foreign 
troops were ordered off mstantly  Vivery Manister resigned. 
The rine confirmed Buanlly as Prevot des Marchands, wrote 
to Mr. Necker, to recal him, sent his iter open to the Aw 
sembly, to be forwarded by them, and mvited then to go with 
him to Paris the next day, to satisfy the city of Ins disposi- 
tions; and that night, and the next mormng, the Count 
@Artow, and M, de Montesson, a deput; connected with him, 
Madame de Polignac, Madame de Guiche, and the Count de 
Vaudreuil, favourites of the Queen, the Abbe de Vernint, her 
confessor, the Prince of Conde, and Duke of Bourbon, fled. 
'The King came to Paris, kaving the Queen in consternation 
for Ine return. Onntung the less unportant figures of the 
procession, the King’s carriage was in the centre; on each side 
of it, the Assembly, in two ranks afoot; at thur head the 
Marquis de la Fayette, as commander-in-cinef, on horseback, 
and Bourgeots guards before and behind. About sixty 
thousand citizens, of all forms and condstione, armed with the 
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conquests of the Bastile and Inyahds, as far as they would ga, 
the rest with pistols, swords, pikes, mmg hooks, scythes, 
&e, hned all the strects through which the prosesston passed, 
and with the crowds of people im the streets, doors, and win- 
dows, saluted them evcrywhere with the cries of ¢ vive la nation,” 
but not a single ‘vive Je roy’ was heard. The King stopped 
at the Hotel de Ville There M Pauly presented, and put 
into bis hat the populat cockade, and addrissed him ‘The 
King being unpreparcd, and unable to answer, Bailly went to 
him, gathercd from him some scraps of sentences, and made 
out an answer, which be dchvercd to the audience, as from the 
King On their rcturn, the lar cries wert * vive le roy et 
Ja nation’ Ie was conductcd by a garde Bourgcowe to his 
lace at Versailles, and thus concluded such an ¢ amende 
Ponerable,” as nO sovereign ever made, and no people ever 
received e 
And here again was lost another precious occasion of sparing 
to France the cnmes and cruclties through which she has since 
passed, and to Lurope, and finally America, the evils which 
lowed on them also frum this mortal source ~The King was 
now become a passive machme in the hands of the National 
Assembly, and had he teen left to him«lf, he would have 
wilhogly acquiesced in whatever they should devise as best for 
the nation “ A wise constttution would have becn formed, 
hereditary mw Ins linc, himself placed at its head, with powers 
80 lage, a» to cnable Im te do all the good of hns station, and 
80 limited, a> to restiain him from its abuse This he would 
have faithfully administered, and more than this I do not 
belicve he ever wished But he had a Queen of absolute 
sway over Ins weak mind and timid virtue, and of a character 
the reverse of his mall pomts ‘Thus angel, as gaudily painted 
an the rhapsodies of Burke, with some smartness of fancy, but 
no sound gense, Was proud, dixdainful of restraint, wdignant 
at all obstacles to her will, eager im the pursuit of pleasure, 
and firm enough to hold to her desires, or perish in their wreck 
Her inordinate gambling and dissipations, with those of the 
Count d’Artow, and others of her cliguc, had been a sensible 
item in the eyhaustion of the treasury, which called into action 
the reforming hand of the nation, and her opposition to 1t, 
her inflexible perverseness and dauntless spint, Jed herself to 
the guillotine, drew the King on with her, and plunged the 
world into crime» and calamities winch will for ever stain the 
wes of modern history I have ever believed, that had there 
be no Queen, there would have been no revoluuon. No 
force would have been provoked, nor cseicned The King 
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would have gone hand in hand with the wisdom of Ine under 
counstHors, who, guided by the ancrcand hghts of the age, 
wihid only, with the same pacc, to advance the prinuphs of 
shar suctal consutution The decd winch closed the mertal 
course of thee wovciegns To stall mathe: approve vet con- 
dumn Tam not prpated to sis, that the frst migestiate of a 
natiun cannot commnt treason ag ust Ins country, of is unaing- 
nable to sty ponshment nor yet, that whe there ts no 
written Jaw. no regulated tubund, ther as nota law out 
hearts, anda power m our hands given for ughtcous amploy- 
ment in muntuming right, and rediessing wieng Of those 
who judged the hing, miny thought Inm wilfully crmmal, 
many, that his custence woud kup the nation ib pa petual 
conflict with the horde of kings, who would wir against a 
degemration which might come home to thumsclyes, and that 
at ware batter that one should du thin df) I should not have 
voted witn this portion of the legislature should hive shat 
up the Qucca in e convent, puting bum out of her power, and 
placed the King im Is stiuon, vcsting bin with Iimited pow- 
ers, Which, TF verily bolive, he would Base honestly cxeramed, 
agcoidig to the me rsure of hny undaurstindmg In this w ty, no 
void would have ben ere ated, counting, the usurpation of a mile 
tary advcntui, nor occ mon given for thos cuormntios whigh 
damor: lized the natiuns of the world, ind destroyed, and 1s yet 
ty destroy, nnllons and nullions of ats nhabitints "Phi arc 
hice cpochs im bistary sigtabzed by the tot extincuen of ne 
uonal moriity ‘Lhe first wis of the successors of Ales andcr, 
not onntting himself Lhe next, the successors of the first Cas tr 
‘The thid, out own age This was begun by the partition of 
Polind, followed by that of the treaty of Palnitz, nest, the con- 
dagration of Copcnhagen, then the cnormitics of Bonapart, 
partinonmg the carth at his will, and duvastating at with fire 
and sword, now the couspiracy of Kings, the successors of Bo- 
napartc, blasphemously calling themselves the Holy Albanu, 
and treading in the footsteps of thar incarcerated Jeadcr, not 
yet, indecd, usurping the govanmcot of othur nations, avow- 
edly and in detail, but controling by thur armics the forms in 
which they will perant them to be governcd , and reserving, 
an potto, the order and extent of thc usurpations further medi- 
tated But I will return from a digression, anticipated, tuo, 
im time, into which 1 have been Icd by reficction on the 
<rnmina) passions which refuscd to the world a favourable ovca- 
sion of saving it from the afflictions 1t has since suffered. 

Mr Necker had reached Basle before he was overtaken by 
the letter of the King, inviung um back to resume the office 
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he hed recently left. He returned immediately, and ail the 
other ministers having resigned, a new administration was 
named, to wit: St. Priest and Montmorin were restored ; the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux was appainted Garde des Sceaux, La 
‘Tour du Pin, Minister of War; La Luzcrne, Minister of 
Marine. 'This last was beheved to have been effected by the 
friendship of Montmorin ; for, although differing in polities, 
they continued firm in friendship, and Luzerne, although not 
an able man, was thought an hunest one; and the Prince of 
Bauvau was taken inte the Council, 

Seven Princes of the blood royal, six  cx-ministers, and 
many of the high Noblese, having fled, and the present 
ministers, except Luzerne, beng al) of the popular party, all 
the functionaries of government moved, for the present, in 
perfect harmony. 

In the evening of August the 41h, and on the motion of 
the Viscount de Noailler, brother in law of La Fayette, the 
Assembly abolished all titles of rank, all the abusive privi- 
Jeges of feudalism, the tythes and casuals of the Clergy, all 
provincial privileges, and, im fine, the feudal regimen gene. 
ially. ‘To the suppression of tythes, the Abbe Sieyes was 
vehemently opposed , but his learned and logical arguments 
were upheeded, and Ins cetimation leswncd by a contrast of 
his egoism (for he was beneticed on them) with the generous 
abandonment of nghts by the other members of the Asscm- 
bly. Many days were employed in putting into the form of 
laws the numerous demolitions of antivnt abuses ; which done, 
they procecded to the preliminary work of a declaration of 
rights. ‘here being much concord of sentiment on the ele- 
meuts of this instrument, it was liberally framed, and passed 
with a very general epprobavion. ‘hey then appointed a 
committee for the ‘ rédaction of a projet’ of a constitution, at 
the head of which was the Archbishop of Bordeaux. I re- 
ceived from him, as chairman of the Committee, a letter of 
July the 20th, requesting me to attend and assist at their 
deliberations; but 1 excused my<elf, on the obvious consdera- 
tions that my mision was to the King as Chief Magistrate of 
the nation, that my duties were hmited te the concerns of ww 
own country, and forbade me to intermeddle with the internal 
transactions of that, in which I bad been received under a 
specific character only. ‘I'heir plan of a constitution was dis- 
cussed in sections, and so reported from time to time, as 
to by the Committee. ‘The first respected the general frame 
of the government; and that this should be formed into three 
departrrents, Executive, Legislative, and Judiciary, was gene- 
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rally agreed. But when they proceeded to subordinate deve- 
lopements, many and various shades of opinion came into 
confiict, and achism, strongly marked, broke the Patriots into 
fragments of very discordant principles ‘The first question, 
‘Whether there should be a King? met with no open sppou- 
tion ; and it was readily agreed that the government of France 
should be monarchical’ and hereditary. Shall the King have 
a negative on the laws? shall that negative be absolute, or 
suspensive only? Shall there be two Chambers of Legulation ? 
or one only ? ” If two, shall one of them be hereditary ? or for 
hfee or for a fixcd term’ and named by the King? or 
elected by the people? These questions found strong diffe. 
rences of opimon, and produced repulsive combioations among 
the Patriots. The Aristocracy was cemented by a common 
principle, of preversing the ancrent regime, or whatever should 
Te nearest to it. Making this ther polar star, they moved. 
an phalans, gave preponderance on every question ta the me 
norties of the Patuots, and always to those who advocated 
the least change. "The features of the new constitution were 
thus assuming a fearful aspect, and great alarm was produced 
among the honest Vatnote by these dissensions 1n their ranks. 
In thy uneasy state of things, I received one day a note from 
the Marquis de Ia Fayctte, informing me that he should 
bring a party of sy or eight frends, to ash a dinner of me 
the next day. [assured him of their welcome When they 
arrived they were La Fayette himself, Duport, Barnave, Alex- 

der la Meth, Blacon, Moumer, Maubourg, ind Dagout, 
"Phese were leading Patriots, of honest but differing opmuns, 
sensible of the necessity of cffecting a coahtion by tutual 
sacrifices, knowing each other, and not afraid, therefore, to 
unbosom themselves mutually — This last wa» a material prine 
ciple in the selection. Wath this view the Marquis had invited 
the conference, and had fixed the time and place madver- 
tently, as to the embarrassment under wluch xt might place 
me. ‘he cloth being removed, and wine set on the table after the 
American manner, the Marquis introduced the objects of the 
conference by summarily reminding them of the state of things 
im the Assembly, the course which the principles of the Con- 
stitution were taking, and the mevitable result, unless checked 
by more concord amung the Patriots themselves. Ile ob- 
served, that although he also had his opinion, he was 
ready to sacrifice it to that of his brethren of the same cause; 
but that 2 common opimon must now be formed, or the Ars 
t would carry every thing, and that, whatever they 
should now agree on, he, ‘at the head of the national force, 
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would maintain, The discussions began at the hour of four, 
and were continued till ten o'clock in the evening; during 
which time I was a silent witness to a coolness and candour of 
argument, unusual in the conflicts of political opinion; to a 
logical reasoning, and chante eloquence, disfigured by no 
gaudy tinsel of rhetoric or declamation, and truly worthy of 
being placed in parallel with the finest dialogues of antiquity, 
as handed to us by Xenophon, by Plato, and Cicero. The 
renult was, that tle King should have a suspensive veto on 
the laws, that the legislature should be composed of a single 
body only, ud that to be chosen by the people. ‘this Con- 

late decided the fate of the constitution, ‘The Putriots all 
rallied to the principles thus settled, carried every question 
agreeably to them, and reduced the Aristocracy to insiguifi- 
cance and impotence. But duties of exculpation were now 
incumbent on me. I waited on Count Monimorin the next 
morning, and explained to him with truth and candour how 
it had happened that my house had been made the scene of con- 
ferences of such a character? We told me he already knew 
every thing which had passed; that so far from taking uin- 
brage at the use made of my house on that occasion, he 
earnestly wished I would habitually assist at such conferences, 
being sure I should be useful in moderating the warmer 
spirits, and promoting a wholesome and practicable reforma- 
tion only, I told him I knew too well the duties I owed to the 
King, to the nation, and to my own country, to tahe any part 
in councils concerning their internal government, and that I 
should persevere with care in the character of a neutral and 
passive spectator, with wishes only, and very sincere ones, that, 
those measures might prevail which would be for the greatest 
good of the nation. have no doubt, indeed, that this con- 
ference was previously hnown and approved by this honest 
minister, who was in confidence and communication with the 
Patriots, and wished for a reasonable reform of the Consti- 
tution. 

Here I discontinue my relation of the French Revolution. 
‘The minuteness with which I have so far given its details, is 
disproportioned to the b general scale of my narrative. But I 
have thought it justified by the interest which the whole world 
must take in this Revolution. As yet, we are but in the first 
chapter of its history. The appeal to the rights of man, 
which had been made in the United States, was taken up by 
France, first of the European nations, From her, the spirit 
has spread ever those of the South. The tyrants of the 
North, have allied indeed agamst it; but it is irresistible. 
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‘Ther opposition will only mutuply sts millions of human vic- 
tems 5 thar own satellites will catch it, and the condsnon of 
man through the crvihzed world, will be finally and greatly ame- 
horated. This 1s a wonderful instance of great events, from 
small causes. So inscrutable » the arrangement of causcs 
and consequences mm tina world, that atwo-penny duty on tea, 
unjustly im) |, 1 a sequestered part of it, changes the con- 
dion of all its mbabitants, J have ben move minute an 
relating the early transactions of this regeneration, because 1 
was m circumstances pecuharly favourable for a knowledge of 
the truth. Possessing the confidence and mtmacy of the 
Jeacling patriots, and, more than all, of the Marquis Fayette, 
their head and Atlas, who had no secrets from me. I learned 
with correctness the views and proceedings of that party; 
while my imtercourse with the diplomanc muisstonanes 
Europe at Paris, all of them with the court, and eager in 
prying anto sts councils and proceedings, gave me a knowledge 
of these also ~My information was always, and unmediately, 
committed to writing, 10 Jetters to Mr. Jay, and often to my 
friends, and a recurrence to these Ivtters now ensures me 
against errors of memory. 

These opportunities of information ceaxd, at this period, 
with my retirement from this intcresting scene of action. 
had been more than a year soheiting leave to go home, with 
a view to place my deughters in the society and care of their 
fends, and to return for a short time to my station at Paris 
But the metamorphosts through winch oul government was 
then passing from its chiysald to its orgame form, sus 

ended its action im a grat degree, and it was not ull the 
last of August, that I reeiscd the permission I had askid. 
And bere, I cannot lave this great and good country, with- 
out expressing my sense of its pre-eminence of character, 
among the nations of the carth. A more benevolunt peuple 
Lhave never known, nor greater warmih and devotedness in 
ther select friendships. "Cher kindness and a.commodation 
to strangers, 1s unparallekd, and the hospitality of Paris is 
beyond any thing J had conceived to be practicable in a large 
city. Their eminence, too, in sence, the communicative dis- 
positions of their scientific men, the politeness ut the general 
mannets, the ease and vivacny of thea couversation, give a 
charm to their souety, to be found no where else. In a 
comparison of this with other countries, we have the proof 
of primacy, which was given to Theouistucles, after the battle 
of Balam. Every geueral voted to himslf the fret reward 
of valour, and the second to Tliemustocle~ 50, ask the tra- 
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velled inhabitant of any nation, in what country on earth 
would you rather live ?—Certamly, in. my own, where are all 
my friends, my relations, and the earliest and swectest affec- 
tions and recollections of my life. Which would be your 
second choice? France, 
On the 26th of September, I left Paris for Havre, where 
I was detained by contrary winds, until the 8th of October 
On that day and the 9th, I crossed over to Cowes, where IF 
had engaged the Clermont, Capt Colley, to touch for me. 
She did so; but here again we were detained by contrary 
winds, until the 22nd, when we embarked, and landed at 
Norfolk on the 23rd of November. On my way home I 
passed some days at Eppington, in Chesterfiel J, the residence 
of my fend and connection, Mr Eppes; and, while there, £ 
received a letter from the President, General Washington, 
by express, covering an appointment to be Secretary of State.* 
Trecerved it with real regret. My wish had been to return 
to Par, where I had left my houschold_ establishment, as if 
there myself, and to sce the end of the Revolution, which, I 
then thonght, would be certainly and happily closed in Jess 
than a year 1 then meant to return home, to withdraw fiom 
pohtical hfe, into which I had been impressed by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, to sink into the bosom of my family 
and friends, and devote myself to studies, more congenial to 
my mind. In my answer of December 15th, I expressed 
these dispositions ‘candidly to the President, and my pre- 
ference of a return to Pans; but assured Inm, that if it was 
believed 1 could be more useful in the administration of the 
ernment, I would sacrifice my own inclinations without 
esitation, and repair to that destination this I left to his 
decision. 1 armved at Monticeliu on the 23d of December, 
where I received a second letter fiom the President, express- 
ing his continued wish that I should take my station there, 
but leaving me still at hberty to continue m my former 
office, 1f T could not reconcile myself to that now proposed. 
‘This silenced my reluctance, and E accepted the new ap- 
pointment 
In the interval of my stay at home, my eldest daughter had 
been happily marred to the eldest son of the Fuckahoe 
branch of Handolphs, a young gentleman of genws, science, 
and honourable mid, who afterwards filled a dignified tation 
in the General Government, and the most diguified in his 
own State. 1 left Monticello on the Ist of March, 1790, for 
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New York. At Philadelphia I called on the vencrable and 
beloved Franklin. He was then on the bed of sickness from 
which he never rose. My recent return from a couutry in 
which he had left so many friends, and the perilous convul- 
sions to which they had been exposed, revived all his anxieties 
to know what part they had taken, what had been thei 
ure, and what their fate. Iie went over all in succession 
with a rapidity and animation, almost too much for his 
strength, When all his inquiries were satisfied, and a pause 
took place, I told bim I had learned with much pleasure that, 
since his return to America, he had been occupied in pre 
paring for the world the history of his own life. I cannot 
say much of that, said he; bur I will give you a sample of 
what I shall leave: and he directed his hutle grandson (Wil- 
liam Bache), who was standing by the bedside, to hand him 
& paper from the table, to which he pointed. Le did so, and 
the Doctur putting it into my hands, desired me to take it, 
and read it atmy leisure. Tt was abouta quire of folio paper, 
written in a large and ruuning hand, very like his own. 1 
looked into it shghtly, then shut it, and said I would accept 
his permission to read it, and would carefully return in He 
said, ‘No, keep it’ Not, certain of bis meaning, T again 
Joohed into it, folded it fur my pocket, and said again, I 
would certainly return it. * No,” suid he, ‘keep it.’ I put 
it into my pocket, and shortly after, tuok leave of him. We 
died on the 17th of the ensuing month of April; and as 1 
understood that he had bequeathed all his papers to hix 
grandson, Willian ‘Temple Franklin, I immediately wrote to 
Mr. Franklin, to inform him { possessed this paper, which 
Ishould consider a> his property, aud would deliver to his 
order, He came on immediately to New York, called on me 
for it, and I delivered it to him. Ashe put it into his pocket 
he said, carelessly, he had cither the original, or another cupy 
of it, do not recollect which. This fast expressiun struck 
my attention forcibly, and for the first time suggested to me 
the thought, that Dr. Franklin had meant it as a confidential 
deposit in my hands, and that I had done wrong in parting 
from it. [have not yet scen the collection he published of 
Dr. Franklin’s works, and therefore, know not if this is among 
them. i have been told it is not. It contained a narrative 
of the negotiations between Dr. Franklin and the British 
Ministry, when be was endeavouring to prevent the con- 
test of arms which followed. The negotiation wes brought 
about by the intervention of Lord Howe and his sister, who, 
1 believe, was called Lady Howe, but I may misremember 
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her title. Lord Howe seems to have been friendly to Ame- 
rica, and exccedingly anxious to prevent a rupture. His in- 
tamacy with Dr Frankhn, and ins position with the Ministry, 
induced him to undertake a mediation between them, in 
which hr steter seemed to have been associated. They carried 
fram one to the other, backwards and forwards, the several 
itions and answers which passed, and seconded with 
their own intercessions the importance of mutual sacrifices, to 
¢ the peace and connection of the two countries. I re- 
member that Lord North’s answers were dry, unyiclding, n 
the spint of unconditional submission, and betrayed an al 
lute indifference to the occurrence of a rupture; and he said 
to the medhators distinctly, at last, that ¢ a rebelhon was not to 
be deprecated on the part of Great Britain; that tho confixca- 
tions st would produce, would provide for many of their 
friends.” ‘This eapression was reported by the mediators to 
Dr. Franklin, and indicated so and calculated a purpose 
in the Ministry, 2s to render compromise hopeless, Pind the 
negotiation was discontinucd. If this 16 not among the papers 
published, we ash, what has become of it? I delivered st, 
with my own hands, into those of Temple Frankhn. It cer- 
tainly estabhshcd views so atrocious im the British govern- 
ment, that sts suppression would, to them, be worth a great 
pnce. But could the grandson of Dr. Frankhn be, in such 
degree, an accomplice in the parricide of the memory of hw 
immortal grandfather? ’I'he suspension, for more than twenty 
ma of the general publication, bequeathed and confided to 
im, prod for a while hard suspicions against him. and 
if, at last, all are not published, a part of these suspicions may 
remain with some. 
L arrived at New York on the 2lst of March, where Con- 
gress was in session. 
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LETTER TO JOHN SAUNDERSON, ESQ. 


Monticello, August 31, 1820 
Sir, 


Your letter of the 19th was receryed in due time, and I wish it were 
1 my power to furnteh you mre fully, than in the enclosed paper, 
with materials fo. the biography of (reonge Wythe , but T possess 
none in writing, am very distant from the place of his buth and early 
life, and know not a single person in that quarter from whom inqui 
could be made, with the expectation of collecting any thing matenal, 
Add to this, that feeble health disables me, almost, from writing ; and, 
entirely, from the labour of gomg mto difficult research. I became 
acquainted with Mr Wythe when he was about thiny-five years of 
age. He directed my studies in the law, led me anto business, and 
continued, until death, my most affectionate friend. A close intimacy 
with him, during that period of ‘odd years, the most important of 
bis hfe, enables me to state its leading facts, which, bemg of my own 
knowledge, I vouch them truth, Of what precedes that penod I'speak 
from hearsay ot ly, in which there may be error, but of ite account, 
as the characte: of the facts will themselves manifest. In the epoch 
of his birth I may err a httle, stating that from the recollection of a 
particular merdent, the date of which, within a year or two, Ido not 
chstinctly remember. These scanty outlues you will be able, I hope, 
to fill up from other information, and they may serve you, sometimes, 
as landmarks to distinguish truth frem error, m what you hear from 
others. The exalted virtue of the man will also be a polar star to 
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guide you in all matters which may touch that element of Ins charac- 
ter, Buton that you will rcecive imputation from no arin; for, as 
far as Thnow, he never bad an enemy — [attk as I am able to con- 
tribute to the yust reputation of this cacciicnt man, 1t 1s the act of my 
life most gratifymg 10 my heart and caves ine only to regret that a 
waning memory can do no more. 

Of Mr. Hancock I can say nothinz, having known him only in the 
char of Congress Hiving mysclf been the youngest man, but one, 
mm that body, the dispausty of age prevented any particuit intimacy. 
But of im there can b no difheulty wm obtarmimg full information in 
the North. 

Tsilatc you, Sir, with scntiments of great respect, 
‘Tu. JoIFLRSON 


NUFTS, LUR EUS Lt. GRAPUY Or CLORGE Wx THF, 


George Wyche was born about the year 1727, of 172%, of a ne 
«pectible foaly im the county of Ehzibeth City, on the shores of the 
Chesrpe tke. He abond, from his father, a fortune sufficient for 
independence. and case. He had not the bencfit of a regular educa 
tion 1a the «chogls, tut acquned 1 good one of Inmarli, and without 
assistance ; msonn ch, as to Lecome the best Latin und Greck scholar 
inthe state. It 15 said, that while readmg the Greck Tistament, ns 
mother held an Tuzhsh o¢, to aid hem in sendenng the Greek text 
conformable with that, IIc also acqmred, by Ins own readmg, a good 
knowledge of Mathematics, and of Natural and Moral Philosophy. He 
engaged in the study of the law undcr the direction of a Mi. Lewis, 
onbat profession, and went early to the bar of the Gencial Court, then 
occupied by men of great alihty, learning, and dignity m their pro- 
fession. He soon became emment among them ; and, m process of 
tume, the first at the bar, taking mto consideration his superior learn— 
ing, correct clocution, and logical style of reavoning ; for m pleading 
he never indulged huuscif with an useless or declamatory thought oF 
word, and became as distinguished by corectness and punity of con- 
duct mm lus profession, as he was by his industry and sdeiny'o those 
who employed him. ‘He was carh ckcted to the House of Represen- 
tatives, then called the House of Lurgesses, and continued in it until 
the Revolution. On the first dawn of that, mstead of hieglng on 
half-way punciples, as othcrs did who feared to follow their reason, 
he took his stand on the solid ground, that the only link of pohtical 
union between us and G:cat Britain, was the sdcntity of our Executive , 
that that nation and its Parliament had no more authority over us, than 
we had over then, and that we were co-oidmate nations with Great 
Britam and Hanover. 

Jn 1774 be was a membei of a Committce of the House of Bur- 
esses, appointed to opal af ee to the King, a Mumonal to the 
House of Node, a strance to the House of Commons, on 
the subject of the proposed Stamp Aci. He wa. made draughtsman 
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of the Inst, and, following his own prnesples, he so fir overncnt the 
timed hestations of his colleagues, that bis draught ws subjected by 
them to material modificxhons , and when the fimcus Resolutions of 
Mr Henry, m 177>, wire proposed, it we not on iny difrence of 
Brmerple that they were oppord by Wythe, Rindotph, Pendleton, 

icholas, Bland, and other worthes, who hid long been the habr- 
tual leaders cf the House, but becuse thos papers of the preceding 
session Ind alrcady expressed the sume senuments and assirions of 
night, and that an weer to them ws yet to be expected 

Tn Aut, 1773, he wos appointed a member of Congres, and in 
1776, signed tne Declaratk a of Independence, of which be ‘ind, 1n 
debate, ben an emnent supporter. And subsequently, in the same 
your, he was appointed, by the Lezsliture of Virani, onc of 1 Com~ 
Milter to revise the Pins of the stit , a8 well of Brush, ws of Colonial 
enretment, and to propre bills for reecn rctang ther, with such alter 
fons 1s the change mm thy form aud ponapkes cf the government, and 
other ane amstinces, recpared, und of thay work, he eaccuted the 
peniod commencing wath the revolution m Tn hud, and ending with 
the estabhshment of the new government heir , eaccptng the Acts 
for reguliting descents, for rehgous ficcdom, and for proportromng 
crimes and punishments. In 1777 he ww chosen speaker of the 
House of Delegates, being of distingashed lewnme in Palhamentiy 
law and seedings , and towards the end of the same year he way 
pppointed one of the three Chancellor, to whom that diputment of 
the ludier try was confided, on the first organization of the new govern- 
ment, On asubsequent change of tht form of thu court, he wis. 
appointed sole Clnncellor, in which office he continued to wt uaul 
bis deuth, which happened m June, 1896,abx t the seventy-cghth or 
seventy-ninth year of his ace. 

Mr. Wythe had been twice marncd first, T believe, to a daughter 
of Mr Lewis, with whom he bid studied uw, ind afterwards toa Mise 
‘Lalinferc, of a wedthy amd respectable family, im the ueaghbourhoud 
of Wilhamsburg, by neither of whom did he le. ve rssue 

No mum ev Ift behind him a character more venerated than 
Geor.e Wythe, His vitae was of the purest tiut, his integrity n= 
flearble, and bis yustice exact, of warm patrictism, and devoted as he 
was to liberty, and the natural and equi nght of man, he might 
truly be called the Cito of his country, without the avarice of the 
Roman, for a more di interested person nev hved. ‘Temper ince 
and regulariy i all bis baby s, gave him gonceil good health, and his 
anaficcted modesty and suavity of manners, cndvared him to every 
one. He wasof easy elocutiun, hislinzuage chaste, mcthodical in the 
arrangement 01 ins matter, learned nd lo_tal in the use of it, and of 
great urbamity m debate, not quck of apprehension, but, with a httle 
tame, profound 1n ; euctration, and soun tin conclusion = Jia his phi 
Josophy he was firm , and neither tronbling, noi pcrhups trusting, any 
one with bis religious cred, he Ich the world to the conclusion, that 
that rchgron must be good wlnen could pro luce a bY af such cxem 


plary virtue. 


5? 
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‘His stature was of the muddle size, well formed and pioportioned, 
and the features of Ins face were manly, comely, and engaging Such 
was George Wythe—the bunour of his own, and the model ot future 
times. 


Nore B, 


LFTTER TO SAMUEL A WELLS, £50. 


Monticello, May 12, 1819 
Sir, 

An absence of some teme, at an occasional and distant residence, 
must apologise for the delay in ackuowledging the recerpt of 
favour at Agiil 12, and candour obliges mete add, that Ts been 
somewhat extended ty an aversion to writing, as well as to calls on 
my memory, for facts +o nuch obliterated from it by time, as to lessen 
my own conhdence in the traces winch seem to remain. One of the 
anquirics 30 your letter, howevcr, my be answered without an appeal 
tothe memory. Itys*hat respectinz the question, whether committees 
of correspondence origin wed in Virginia, or Massachusetts ? on which 
you suppose me to have claimed it for Virginia , but certamly I have 
never made such a clum The rdea, I suppose, has been taken up 
from what 1s sad in Wart’s history of Mi. Henry, p. 87, and from an 
inexact altention to ute precise tems. It 1s there said, **this House 
(of Burgesses of Virgima) had the ment of originating that powerful 
engine of resistance, Corresponding committees between the legislatures 
of the different Colones.” ‘That the fact, as here expressed, 13 tine, 

r uer bears witness, when st says thot the resolutions of Virginia, 
for this purpose, weie transmitted to the speakers of the different 
assemblies, and by that of Massachusetts, was laid at the neat session 
before that body, who appointed a commuttee for the specified obyect 
adding, ** thus, in feveng wip there Roreine committees of cor 

jondence, one chosen by 1] +, the other appointed by the 
Hore of ‘Assembly, m_ the former, Aiczsathoscts preceded Varginva ; 
1m the latter, Virgimia preceded Massachusetts.” Io the ongination 
of committecs for the uiterior correspondence between the counties 
and towns of a state, I know of noclaum on the part of Virginia, and 
certainly none was ever made by myself. I perceive, however, one 
error into which memory had led me. Our commutee for national 
correspondence was appointed in March *73, and I well remember, that 
going to Williamsburg in the month of June following, Peyton Randolph, 
cur chawman, told me that mcseengers hewing despatches between 
the two states, had crossed each other by the way; that of Virgima 
carrying our propositions for a commuttee of national correspondence, 
and that of Massachusetts, bnnging, as my memory suggested, a sumi- 
Jar proposition. But here F must have misremembered, and the 
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resolutions brought us from Vassachusctts, were probably thos. you 
mention of the town meeting of Boston, on the motion of Mr Samu! 
Adams, appointing a committee “to state the mmhts of the colomsts, 
and of that prov nce in puticular, and the mfunzements of them, to 
communicate them to the several towns, as the sense of the town of 
Boston, and to request of erch town, a free communication of its sen= 
timents on this subject.” I suppose, therefore, that these resolutions 
were not received, as vou think, while the House ot Burzcsscs we 11 
session m Waich, 1773, but a few days after we ros, and weie pro- 
bably what was sent by the messenger who crossed ous by the wiy. 
They may. however, have been still different. { must, therefore, 
have been mustahen in supposmg, and stiting to Mr. Wart, that the 
proposition of a committe. for national correspondence was ncarly 
supultaneous in \irgmta and Massachusetts, 

\ smilar msapprehension of avother passage in Mr. Wirt's book, 
for which Lam also quotd, has produced a stmitu reclamition on 
the part of Massichusetts, by some of her most distinguished and esti- 
mable aitens. T had beca apphed to by Mr Wit, for such fies 
aespecting Mr. Henry, as my iutimacy with him, and participation 
1o the transactions of the dy, mijht have pliced within my hnow- 
ledge. T accordingly committed tiem to pip r, and Virgima bang 
the theatre of his action, war the only subject within my coutempla- 
tion. Winle speahing of hrm, of the resoluuuns and measures here, 
in which he had the acknowledged lead, I used the espreasion, that 
“ Mr, Hemy certainly gave the frst impulse to the ball of r.volution.’* 
{Mart, p. 41.) Thc expression 18 indeed general, and 1m all its caten- 
ston, would comprehend all the sister states, but indulgent construc~ 
tion would restraim st, as was really meant, to the subject matter under 
contemplation, which was Virginia alone , accondmg to the rule of the 
lawyers, and a fair canon of genera] criticism, that orey capression 
should be construed secundum sulyectam matessam Where the fret 
atach was mide, there must have been of course the first act of re- 
sistance, and that was im Massachu ts. Our first overt act of war 
was Mr. Henry’s embodying a furce of nul a from several counties, 
regularly armed und oryanised, marchmg them in military array, end 
making reprieal on the King’s treasury at the seat of government, for 
the public powder taken away by 1s Governor. ‘lhis was on the 
last days of April, 1775. Your formal battle of Lexington was ten 
or twelve days before that, and greatly overshadowed 1m importance, 
agit preceded in time, our hitle affray, which metely amounted to a 
levying of arms agumit the King, aud very pomibly you bad had 

tl 


military atrays battle of Lexington. 
These explanations will, | assure you, Sir, that so far as ether 
facts or opinions have been truly qr from me, they have never 


been meant to intercept the just fame of Massachusetts, for the ron 
titude and perseverance of her early resistance, We willing'y 
to her the laud of having been {although not eaclusively) “the cradle 
of sound prmciples,” and, if some of us belicve she has deflected 
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from them in her course, we retain full confidence m her ulumate 
return to them. 

1 will now proceed to quotation from Mr. Galloway's state- 
ment of what passed in Congress, on their Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ; in which statement there 1s not one word of truth, and where, 
Dearing some resemblance to truth, it 18 an entire perversion of it. T 
do not charge this on Mr. Galloway himself; bis desertion having 
taken place long before these measures, he doubtless received hrs m= 
formation fiom some of the loyal fiends whom he left beinud brim. 
But as yourself, as wall as others, appear embarrassed by inconerstent 
acco ints of the proceedings on thit inemorable occasion, and as those 
who hive cndcayoured to restore the truth, have themselves committed 
some Errors, I will give you some cxtracts from a wiiticn document on 
that sulycet, for the truth of which I pledge myselt to heaven 
and earth; having, while the question of Independince was vudea 
consideration before Conazicss, tahun writen notes, 15 my seat, of 
what was passing, and reduced them to form on the fia il conclusion 
T have now before me that piper, from which the following are ex 
tracts: “Tuday, June 7th, $776.—The delegates from Vuiginn 
moved, in obcdhence to instructions from their constitnents, that the 
Congress should declare that thesy United Colomes are, ad of mght 
ought to be, fice aid mdcpend nt states, that thev are absolved from 
all allemiance to the British crown, and that all political counection be~ 
tween them and the stue of Great Butain 15, and ouzht to be totally 
dissolved ; that measures should be immcdiatcly taken for procuring 
the assistance of foreign powers, and a Confederiticn be ford to 
bind the colontes moie closely together. ‘Ihe House being obliged to 
attend at that time to some other business, the proposition ww re 
ferred to the next day, when the members were ordered to aitend 
punctually at ten ocloch. Saturday, June 8tb. They procecded to 
take it into consideration, and referied at to a co nmittce of the whole, 
into which they immediately resolved themsclves, and passed that day, 
and Monday, the 10th, im debating on the subject. 

“It appcaring, im the course of these deLates, that the eolomes of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, D laware, Maryland, and South 
Carolina, were not yct matmed for falling fiom the parcnt stem, but 
that they were fast advancing to thatstae, it was thought most pradent 
to wait awhile for them, and to postpone the final deewsion to Jaly Ist. 
But, that this might occasion as httle delay as possible, a Committee 
‘was appointed to prepare a Decluation of Independence The Com- 
mittee were John Adams, Dr. Fianklin, Roger Sherman, Robert R. 
Livingston and mys if, ‘T's was reputed to th. House on Firday 
the 28th of June, when xt was read and ordered to lhe un the table. 
On Monday, the Ist of July, the House resolved itself intoa Committee 
of the whole, and resumcd the conside aton of the original motion 
made by the delegates of Virgima, which, being agarn debated through 
the day, was canned in the atarmatve by the votes of New H umpehure, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode » New Jersey, Miryland, 
Ving. North Carolina and Georgia. South Caivhna ond Ponn- 
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sylvania voted agunst at. Delinare hid but two members present, 
ind they were divided. Tin df le gutes fiom New York declined they 
were for it themselics, nd wer sare their constr nents were lor it, 
but that thes snstiuctions having been drinn mara twelscmonth 
before, when recoucil ition wis still the manera obj ct, th y wore 
enjoined by them to do notlun, which shld impcde that object. 
Lhey, therefor, thoulht thenselves not pesthible m yom, on atler 
side, and askd lease to withdi ww from the qucstion, which gis sen 
them. ‘fhe Committce ros, and r ported then rsolution to the 
House Mr Ru lcdze, of South Crrolim, thea itqu sted the deter 
mination might te putott toh next dayas heb licved his colluacues,, 
thouzh they distpptovud of the 2 olution, wos'd thn jom om it for 
the sake of unrnmty. sh were qnustien, whether the Tbuse 
would ogice 10 the resolution of the Commmntee, ws «co dm.ly 
postjoned to the mut div, teh mat way iam moved, and S uth 
Carolin concurred wyotin, f rat) In the mead tine, ¢thnd men 

‘ber hid cone post from the Dehware countics, ind trucdthe + te of 
thit colony mts arof tx rsolutti nn Members cf a dittcrent 5 ne 
timent a tending that m rumg from Peruyts nee Lo tha yo wis 
chnnged , so thatthe whole twelve colonics who wore tioned to 
vote at al, Give thar vocs frat and wathin a dew days [Suly Oth} 
the convention of New York approved of 11, ind this supplied the 
vord occasioned by the withdrawing of thew delegitcs fru the vot.’ 
{Be cireful to ol <rve, thit this v cillition and vote were on the 
orgimil motion of the 7th of June, by the Varna delegates, that 
Congress shou'd declare the colonus mdcpendent.}] « Congress pro- 
ceeded, the same dav, to consider the Declarwtion cf Indepcn] nec, 
which hid been reported and lard on the table the I rid ty preceding, 
and on Vonday, rf rred toa Conumttee of the whole. Ihe puv'lae 
mimous ida, that we had friends m England worth keeping tums 
with, sal haunted the imundy ot many — Lor this reason, those pas- 
sages which conveyed ecnsincs on the p one ot Lngland were struck 
‘out, lest they shou'd ave them ottence. th d bites having taken up 
the greiter parts of the second, tlurd, and fuurth days of July, were, in 
the evening of the last, clus d the Declarwtion w_s ieported by the 
Commute, agred to by the House, and simed by cvery meimber 
presunt excep: Mr. Dickinson.” Su far iny notes. 

Governor M‘hcan, iu Ins letter t» McCorkle of July Luth, 1527, 
has thrown some Iighis on the trams ctions of that day bit, fu tin, 
to ins memory clicfy, v au age when oi memories are wot tu in 
trusted, he ls confeuid d tno questi», nd wer b d proce dings 10 
one wich bulongid to the ocher.  ‘Lheoe twa questions wert, Is. the 
Virgima motion of June the 7th, to declate Independence, and 2nd. 
the vectual L claration, its matter and form, ‘Thus he stits the 
question on the Declar ition 1s If, as decided on the Ist of July, but 
1t_was the Virgima motion which was voted ou that diy m comanttee 
of the whole, South Carolin, as well as Pennsylyiri, thin voting 
against it. But the ulumate decision in the Hous, on the report of 
the Commuttce, being, by request, po> pond to the next morning, all 
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the tates voted for it, except New York, whose vote was delayed for 
the reason before stated. It was not tll the 2nd of July, the 
Declaration itself was taken up, nor till the 4th, that st was decided, 
and st was eigned by every member present, except Mr. Dickinson. 

‘The subsequent signatures of membeis who were not then present, 
and some of them not yet m office, 13 easth jlasned, 1f we observe 
who they were ; to wit, that they were of New York and Pennsylvania. 
New York did not sign till the 15th, because :t was not ull the 9th, 
(five days after the general signature) that their Convention authorised 
them to do so. The Convention of Pennsylvama, learming that 1 had 
been mgned by minonty only of their delegates, named a new 
delegation on the 20th, leaving out Mr. Dickinson, who had refused to 
ago, Willing and Humphreys who had withdrawn, re-appointmg the 
three members who had s: Morns, who had not been present, 
and five new ones, to wit, , Clymer, Smuth, Taylor, and Ross 
and Morris, and the five new members were permitted to sign, because 
it manifested the assent of their full delegation, and the express will of 
their Convention, which mght have been doubted on the former sig- 
nature of a mmority only, Why the signature of Thornton, ot New 
Hampshire, was permitted so Jate as the 4th of November, I cannot 
now say; but undoubtedly for some particular reason, which we 
should find to have been good, had it been expressed These were 
the only post-signers, and you see, Sir, that there were solid reasons 
for receiving those of New York and Pennsylvania, and that this cir~ 
cumstance im no wise affects the faith of thi Declaratory Charter of 
our rights, and of the rights of man. 

‘With a view to correct errors of fact before they become inveterate 
by repetition, I have stated what I find essentually material in my 
papers, but with that brevity, which the labour of writing constrains 
me to use. 

On the four particular articles of inqmry in letter, res] 
your grandfather, the ‘enernble Samuel” "Adems, nexther neney nd 
Memorandums enable me to give any information, J can say that he 
was truly @ great min, wise m council, fertile in resources, :mmovable 
1m tus purposes, and had, I think, greater share than any other 
member, m advismg and directing our measures, 1 the Northern war. 
As a speaker, he could not be compared with his hving colleague and 
namesake, whose deep co: nervous style, and undaunted 
panes, mane bim ey ot lwark im debate. But Mr. Samuel 

ing, although not of fluent elocution, was so rigorously logical, 50 
clear in his views, abundant m good sense, and rear eae of his 
subyect, that he commanded che most profound attention whenever he 
rose 12 an assembly, by which the froth of declamation wus heard 
with the most sovereign contempt. I sincerely reyorce, that the record 
of ns worth 18 to be tadertaken by one so much disposed as you will 
be, to hand bim down fairly to that postenty for whose liberty and 
happmess he was so zealous a labourer, 

‘th sentiments of smcere veneration for ins memory, accept your- 
self this tribute to it, with the asrurances of my great respect. 

Ta. JL¥¥# RSON 
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P. 8. August 6th, 1822, Since the date of this letter, to wit, this 
day, August 6, "22, Ihave received the new pubhcaton of the Secret 
Journals of Congress, wherem 1s stated a resoluson of July 19th, 1776, 
that the Declaration passed on the 4th, be fairly en; d on parch- 
ment, and when engrossed, be signed by every member; and another 
of A st 2nd, that being engrowed and compared at the table, it was 
mgned by the members, that 1s to say, the copy engrossed on parch- 
ment (for durability) was signed by the members, afier bemg com- 
pared at the table, with the orginal one signed on paper as before 
stated. I add ths P. S, to the copy of my letter to Mi. Wells, to 
Prevent confounding the signature of the orginal with that of the 
‘copy engrossed on parchment. 





Norr C. 


ON THL INSrRUCTIONS GIVEN TO THE FIRST DrLEGATION oF 
Vinarnia ‘ro Concress, tn Avcusr, 1774, 


The Legislature of Virgina bappened to be m sesmon, in Wilhame- 
bug, when news was reecwed of the passage, by the British Parha- 
ment, of the Boston Port Bill, which was to take etfect on the first day 
of June then ensuing, The House of Burgcsses, thereupon, pasacd a 
resolution, recommending to their fellow citizens, that that day should 
be set apart for fasting and prayer to the Supreme Being, imploring 
him to avert the calamities then threatening us, and to give us oue 
heart and ote mind to oppose every invasion of our liberties. ‘Lhe 
next day, May the 20th, 1774, the Governor dissolved us We im- 
mediately repaired to a room in the Ralewgh tavern, about one hun- 
dred paces distant from the Capitol, formed ourselves into a meeting, 
Peyton Randolph in the chair, and came to resolutions, declanng, that 
an attack on one colony, to enforce arbitrary acts, ought to be con- 
sidered as an attack on ail, and to be opposed by the united wisdom of 
all, We, therefore, appomted a Commnttee of Correspondence, to 
address letters to the Speakers of the several Houses of Rey ntatives 
of the colomes, proposing the appointment of deputies from each, to 
meet annually sn a General Congress, to deliberate on their common 
interests, and on the measures to be pursued in common, ‘The mem- 
bers then separated to their several homes, except those of the Com- 
tmittee, who met the next day, prepared letters according to instroc- 
tnona, and dispatched them ‘by messengers epee, to their several 
destinations. it had been agreed, also, by the meeting, that the 
Burgesses, who should be elected under the wmita then issuug, should 
be requested to meet in Convention, on a certain day m August, to 
Jeam the result of these letters, and to appoint delegatcs to a Congress, 
should that measure be approved by the other colomes. At the 
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election, the people re-elected Vigil Baers of the former Assembly, as 
‘a proof of therr approbation of what they had done, Before [left 
home to attend the Convention, I prepared what I thought might be 
given, in instruction, to the Delegites who should be appointed to 
attend the General Congress proposed. They were drawn in Ins‘e, 
with a oumber of blanks, with some uncertainties and maccuracies of 
historical facts, which I neglected at the moment, knowing they could 
he readily correcied at the meeting. I set out on my journey, but 
was taken sick on the road, and was unable to proceed. I therefore 
sent on, by express, two copies, one under cover to Patrick Hemy, 
the other to Peyton Rindolph, who E knew would be 1n the chair of 
the Convention Of the former, no more was ever hvard o1 hnown. 
Mr. Henry probably thonght 1 too bold, as a fst measure, as the 
mgjonty of the members did. On the other copy being laid on the 
table of the Convention, by Peyton Randolph, as tne prop sition of a 
membe1, who was prevented from attendance by st-kness on the road, 
tamer sentiments were preferred, and, I believe, wisely preferred , the 
leap I proposed Lemg too long, as yct, for the mass of our citizens, 
‘The distance between these, and the mstructions actually adopted, 13 
of some curiosity, howcver, as it shews the inequality of pace with 
which we moved, and the prudence reqwred to keep front and rear 
together. | My. creed had been formed on unsheathing the s vord at 
Lexangton. They printed the paper, however, and gave it the tile of 
“A summary view of the mghts of Buitish Amenca.’ In this form it 
got to London, where the op osition took it up, shaped wt to opposition 
views, and, m that form, :t run rapidly through several cchtions, 

Mr. Marshall, 10 bis history of 1 Weshingtun, chapter J, 
speaking of th proportion for Committees of Correpond nee and for 
a General Congress, says, ¢ thit measure had alieady been proposed in 
town meeting, in Boston,’ and some before he had «asd, that ¢ at 
a session of the General Court of husetts, in September, 1770, 
that Court, m pursuance of a favounte idea of uniting all the colonics 
10 One system of measures, elecied a Committee of Correspondence, to 
communicate with such Committees as nnght be appomted by the 
other colonies.” This 18 an enor. "ibe Committees of Correspondence, 
elected by Massachusetis, were expressly for a correspondence among 
the several towns of that proyince only. “Besides ihe text of them pro 
ceedings, his own note X, proves this. ‘Ihe first proposition for a 

merai coriespondence between the several states, and for a General 

ngress, was made by our meetiug of May, 1774. Betta, copying 
Marvhall, has repeated his e1ror, and go xt wali be handedon from copyiat 
to copyut, ad wnfindum. Here follow my proposiuon, and the more 
pradent one which was adopted. 

Resolved, That it be an :mstruction to the said deputies, when 
assembled in General Congress, with the deputies from the other 
states of British Amenca, to propose to the sad Congics, that an 
humble and dutiful address be ed to his Mayesty, bogeing leave 
to lay before him, as Chief rate of the British empire, the 
umted complaints of his Mayesty’s subjects in America; complamts 
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which are excited by many unwarrantable encroachments and ocen- 
pations, attempted to be made by the learlature of one part of the 
empire, upon the nights whch Gor, and the laws, have given equally 
and independently to all. To represent to bra Majesty that theee, his 
States, have often individually made humble apphcation to his imperial 
Throne, to obtain, through its anteryention, some redress of their 
injured rights; to none of which, was ever even an answer conde- 
scended, Humbly to hope that this, their joint address, penned in 
the langunge of truth, and divested of those expressions of scivility, 
which would persuade his Mnyesty that we are asking fivours, and 
not nghts, shall obtain from hny Majesty a more respectlul weeptance, 
and this his Mayeaty will think we hive reason to expect, when he 
reflects that hess no motethan the chief officer of the people, appointed 
by the laws, and cirenmecnbed with definite powers, to assist in 
working the great machine of government, erceted for their use, and, 
consequently, subject to their superintendence, and, m order that 
these, our nghts, a well as the invwiwns of them, my be lud more 
fully before his Myesty, to take a view of them, from the origin and 
first settlement of these counties, 

To remmd him that our ancestors, nfore thar emigration to 
America, were the free mbabitauty of tia British dominions im Eu- 
rope, and possessed a right, which nature bs given to all men, of 
departing from the country in which chance, not choice, has placed 
them, of going in quect of new halntahons, and of there establishing 
new socteties, under such laws and regulations as, to them, shall scem 
most hkely to promote public happiness. ‘Lhat their Saxon ancestors 
had, under this universal hw, in ke manner, left their native wilde 
and woods mn the North of Europe, had possessed themselvis of the 
Island of Britain, then less charged with imhatntants, and had esta- 
blished there that system of laws which has so long been the glory and 
protection of that country. Nor was ever any clam of superiority or 

lependence asserted over them, by that mothe: country from which 
they had migrated and were such a claim made, it 18 beheved his 
Majesty's sulpet 1n Great Britam, have too firm a feelmg of the 
its derived to them from their ancestors, to bow down the sove- 
reignty of ther state before such visionary pretensions, And it 19 
thought that no circumstance bas occurred ‘to distnguish, materially, 
the British from the Saxon emigration, America was conquered, and 
her settlements made and firmly establiehed, at the expense of indivi- 
duals, and not of the British pubhe. Their own blood was spilt m 
acquiring lands fo: their settlement, their own fortunes ex; led im 
making that settlement effectual. For theunselves they fought, for 
themselves they conquered, and for themselves alone they have rujl to 
hold, No shiilmg was evcr issued from the public treasure, of his 
Mayesty, or his ancestors, for therr aststance, till of very late times, 
after the colonies had become established on a firm and permanent 
footing. ‘Lhat then, indeed, having become valuable to Great Britain 
for her commercial purposes, his Parhament was pleased to lind 
them essstance, against an enemy who would fan bave diawn to 
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herself the benefits of their commerce, to the great aggrandisement of 
herself, and danger of Great Britain. Such assistance, and in such 
circumstances, they had often before given to Portugal and other allied 
states, with whom they carry on a commercial intercourse. Yet these 
states never supposed, that’ by calling in her aid, they thereby sub~ 
mitted themselves to her sovereignty. Had such terms been proposed, 
they would have rejected them with disdain, ond trusted for better, to 
the moderation of their enemies, or to a vigorous exertion of their own 
force. We do not, however, mean to jurrate those aids, which, to 
us, were doubtless valuable, on whatever principles granted: but we 
would show that they cannot give a title to that authority which the 
British Parliament would srrogute over us; and that they may empl 
be rey by our giving to the inhabitants of Great Britain, sucl 
exclusive privileges in trade as may Le advantageous to them, and, at 
the samie time, not too restrictive to ourselves. ‘That settlement having 
been thus effected in the wilds of America, the emigrants thought 
per to adopt that system of laws, under which they had hitherto 
jived in the mother country, and to continue their union with her, by 
submitting themselves to the same common sovereign, who was thereby 
made the central link, connecting the several parts of the empire thus 
newly rultiplied. 

But that not long were they permitted, however far they thought 
themselves removed from the hand of o| jon, to bold undisturbed 
the rights thus acquired at the hazard of their lives and loss of their 
fortunes. A family of Princes was then on the British throne, whose 
treasonable crimes against their Pe » brought on them, afterwards, 
the exertion of those sacred and sovereiga rights of punishment, re- 
served in the hands of the people for cases of extreme necessity, and 
judged by the constitution unsafe to be delegated to any other judica~ 
ture. While every day brought forth some new and unjustifiable 
exertion of power, over their subjects on that side the water, it was not 
to be expected that those here, much less able at that time to oppose 
the designs of despotism, shou'd be exempted from injury. Accord- 
ingly, this country, which had been acquired by the lives, the labours, 
and fortunes of individual adventurers, was by these Princes, at several 
times, parted out and distributed among the favourites and foltowers 
of their fortunes ; and by an assumed right of the Crown alone, were 
erected into distinct and independent governments; a measure, which 
it is believed, his Majesty’s and understanding would prevent 
him from imitating at this day; as no exercise of 51 wer, of di- 
viding and diamembeting 2 country, has ever occurred in his Majesty’s 
realm of England, though, now of very antient standing; nor could 
it be justified or acquiesced under there, or in any other part of his 
Majesty's empire. 

that the exercise of a free trade with all parts of the world, pos- 
sesaed by the American colonisis, es of natural right, and which no 
law of their own had taken away or abridged, was next the object of 
unjust encroachment. Some of the colonies having thought proper to 
continue the administration of their government in ihe name and 
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under the authority of his Majesty, King Charles the First, whom, 
notwithstanding his late deposition by the ‘Commonwealth of England, 
they continued in the sovereignty of their State, the Parliament, for 
the Commonveealth, took the same in high offence, and assumed upon 
themselves the power of prohibiting their trade with all other parts of 
the world, except the land of Great Britain. This arbitrary act, 
however, they soon recalled, and by solemn treaty entered into on the 
12th day of March, 1651, between the said Commonwealth by their 
Commissioners, and the colony of Virginia by their House of Bur- 
gesses, it was expressly stipulated by the eighth article of the said 
treaty, that they should Save * free trade as the people of England do 
enjoy to all places and with all nations, according to the laws of that 
Conimonwealth.' But that, upon the restoration of his Majesty, King 
Charles the Second, their rights of free commerce fell once more a 
victim to arbitrary power : and by several acts of his reiga, as well as 
of some of his successors, the trade of the colonies was jaid under 
such restrictions, as shew what hopes they might form from the justice 
of a British Parliament, were its uncontrolled power admitted over 
these States. History has informed us, that bodies of men as well as 
individuals, are susceptible of the spirit of tyranny. A view of these 
acts of Parliament for regulation, as it has been affectedly called, of 
the American trade, if all other evidences were removed out of the 
case, would undeniably evince the truth of this observation, Besides 
the duties they impose on our articles of export and import, they pro~ 
hibit our going to any markets Northward of Finisterre, in the 
kingdom of Spain, for the sale of commodities which Great Britain 
will not take from us, and for the purchase of others, with which she 
cannot supply us; and that, for no other than the arbitrary purpose of 
puickasing for themselves, by a sacrifice of our rights and interests, 
certain privileges in their commerce with an allied state, who, in con~ 
fidence that their exclusive trade with America will be continued, 
while the priciples and power of the British Parliament be the same, 
have indulged themselves in every cxorbitance which their avarice 
could dictate, or our necessities extort: have raised their commodities 
called for in America, to the double and treble of what they sold for, 
before such exclusive privileges were given them, and of what better 
commodities of the same kind would cost us elsewhere; and, at the 
same time, give us much less for what we carry thither, than might be 
had at more convenient ports. That these acts prohibit ua from carry- 
ing, in quest of other purchasers, the surplu: four tobaccos, remain- 
ing’ after the consumption of Great Britain is supplied: so thut we 
must leave them with the British merchant, for whatever he will please 
to allow us, to be by him re-shipped to foreign markets, where he will 
reap the benefits of makin, of them for full value. That, to 
heighten still the idea of Parli justice, and to shew with what 
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moderation they are like to exercise power, where themselves are to 
feel no part of its weight, we take leave to mention to his Majesty, 
certain other acts of the British Parliament, by which they wou! 
prohibit uz from manufacturing, for our own use, the articles we raise 
on our own lands, with our own labour. By an act passed in the fifth 
year of the reign of his late Majesty, King George the Second, an 
American subject is forbidden to make a hat for himself, of the fur 
which he has taken, perhaps, oa his own soil; an instance of des- 
potism, to which no parallel can be produced in the most arbitrary 
ages of British history. By one other act, passed in the twenty-third 
year of the same reign, the iron which we make, we are forbidden to 
manufacture; and, Reavy as that article is, and necessary in every 
branch of husbandry, besides commission and insurance, we are to 
pay freight for it to Great Britain, and freight for it back again, for the 
purpose of supporting, not men, but machines, in the island of Great 

ritain. Jn the same spirit of equal and impartial legislation, is to be 
viewed the act of Parlrament, passed in the fifth year of the same 
reign, by which American lands ure made subject to the demands of 
British creditors, while their own lands were still continued unanswer- 
able for their debts; from which, one of these conclusions must ne= 
cessarily follow, either that j is not the same thing in America 
aa in Britain, or else, that the British Parliament pay less regard to it 
here than there. But, that we do not point out fo his Majesty the 
injustice of these acts, with intent to rest on that principle the cause 
of their nullity; bot to shew that experience confirms the propriety 
of those political Principles, which exempt us fiom the jurisdiction of 
the British Parliament. The true ground: on which we declare these 
acts void, is, that the British Parliament hes no right to exercise 
authority over us. 

That these exercises of usurped power bave not been confined to 
instances alone in which themselves were interested; but they have 
also intermeddled with the regulation of the internal affairs of the 
colonies. ‘The act of the 9th of Anne for establishing a post office in 
America, seems to have had little connection with British convenience, 
except that of accomm: dating his Majesty’s ministers and favourites 
with the sale of a lucrative and easy office. 

‘That thus have we hastened through the reigns which preceded his 
Majesty's, duiing which the violation of our rights were less alarming, 
because repeated at more distant intervals, than that rapid and bol 
succession of injuries, which is likely to distinguish the present from 
all other periods of American story. Scarcely have our minds been 
able to emerge from the astonishment into which one stroke of Par- 
liamentary thunder has involved us, before another, more heavy and 
more alarming, is fallen on us. Single actsof tyranny may be ascribed 
to the accidental opinion of a day; but a series of oppressions, begun 
at a distinguished period, and pursued unalterably through every 
change of min’sters, foo plainly prove a deliberate, systematical plan 
of reducing ua to slavery. 
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‘That the act passed m the fourth year of his Mayesty's Actforgranting 
rexgo, entitled © an act certain dunce. 
e 


other act passed 1 the fifth year of ins reign, en- stamp Act. 
tutled ‘an act 


One other act passed in the sixth year of his reign, en- Act declanng 


tatled ¢ an act thenght of Par- 
Lament over 
the colonies. 
And one other act passed in the seventh year of hus Actforgranting 
reign, entitled * an act borat ad 


Form that connected chain of Parliamentary usurpa- 
tion, which has already been the subject of frequeut 
applications to bis Maesty, and the Houses of Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain, and, no answers having 
vet been condescended to any of these, we shall not trou- 
ble his Muesty with a repetition of the matters thry 
contained. 

But that one other act prssed 10 the same seventh year Act suspending 
of his 1ergn, having been a pecuhar attempt, must ever stl uure of 
requie peculiar mention. It 15 entitled ‘an act 

ne free and independcnt legistature, hercby takes upon itself to 
suspend the powers of another, free and independent as itself. 
exhibiting a phenomenon unknown mm nature, the creator, and creatne 
of 1ts own power. Not only the principks of common sense, but the 
common feelings of human nature must be surrendered up, before his 
Mayesty’s subjects here, can be persuaded to beleve, that they hold 
their political eaistence at the will of a Bistush Parhament. © Shall 
these governments be dissolved, their property annihilated, and 
thesr people reduced to a state of nature, at the imperious breath of a 
body of men whom they never saw, 1n whom they never confided, 
and over whom they have no powers of punishment or removal, let 
their cumes against the American public be cver so great? Can any 
one reason be asvigned, why one hundred and sixty thousand electors 
1 the island of Great Britam, should give law to four millions in the 
States of America, every individual of whom, 1s equal to every sndie 
vidual of them i virtue, m undeistanding, and in bodily strength ? 
Were this to be admitted, instead of being a free people, as we 
hitherto supposed, and mean to continuc ourselves, we should suddenly 
be found the slaves, not of one, bui of one hundred and suxty thou- 
sand tyrants; distinguished too, from all others, by this singular cu~ 
cumstance, that they are removed fiom the reach of fear, the only 
restraining motive which may hold the hand of a tyrant. 

That, by ‘an act to discontinue in such manner, and for such aes 
as are therem mentioned, the landing and discharging, ladmg or shi 
fr of goods, wares, and roavchanilise, at the ‘owe and within # 

rbour of Boston, in the province of Massichuseits Bay, in North 
Amenca,’* which waa passcd at the last session of the British fParha- 
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ment, a lange and lows tuwn, whose trade was their sole subaw— 
tence, was deprived of that trade, and involved m utter ruin. Let us, 
for a while, suppose the of nght suspended, m order to 
examme this act on principles of yustice. An act of Parliament bad 
been passed, »mposing duties on teas, to be paid in America, against 
‘which act the Americans had protested, as inanthoritatve. The East 
India Company, who, till that tme, had never sent a pound of tea to 
Amenca on their own account, stept forth on that occasion, the asser- 
ters of Parhamentary nght, and send inther many ship loads of that 
obnoxious commodity. ‘The masters of thei several vemele, however, 
on their arrival m America, wisely attended to admomition, and re- 
turned with their cargoes In the province of New England alone, 
the remonstrances of the people were disregarded, and a comphunce, 
after being many days wasted for, was Ally refused, ‘Whether m this, 
the master of the vessel was governed by hrs obstinacy, or bis mstruc- 
tions, Jet those who know, say. There are extraordinary situations 


which require extraordmary wterpomtion, An exasperated ¥ 
who feel that th + are not easily restramed within 


ess 

hhonts strictly regular. A number of them assembled in the town of 
Boston, threw the tea mto the ocean, and dispersed without doing any 
other act of violence. If im this they did wrong, they were known, 
and were amenab'e to the laws of the land; agmust which, it could 
not be objected, that they had ever, un any mstance, been obstructed 
or diverted from their regular course, in favour of p»pular offenders, 
They uhould, therefore, not bave been distrusted on this occamon. 
But that ill-fated colony had formerly been bold m their enmites 
against the House of Stuirt, and were now devoted to ruin, by that 
unseen hand which governs the momentous affairs of this great empire. 
On the partal representations of a few worthless mimistermal depen- 
dants, w! constant office it has been to keep that government. 
embroiled, and who, by their treacheries, hope to obtain the dignity of 
British hnghthood, without calling for a party accused, without 

@ proof, without attempting a distinction between the guilty and the 
unnocent, the whole of that antient and wealthy town, 19 mm » moment 
reduced from opulence to beggary. Men who had spent their lives in 
extending the British commerce, who had mvested im that place, the 
wealth their honest endeavours had mented, found themselves and 
their famshes, thrown at once on the world, for subsustence by its 
charthes. Not the hundredth part of the inhabitants of that town, had 
een concerned in the act complamed of; many of them were in 
Great Britain, and sn other parts beyond sea ; yet all were mvolved mm 
one indiscriminate ruin, by a new executive power, unbeard of tll 
then,-—that of a Britush Par! ‘A property of the value of many 
millions of Toney, waa sacnficed, to revenge, not repay, the loss of a 
few ‘bie 12 admin yusuce with a heavy hand an- 
deed! And when 1s this tempest to be arrested m its course? Two 
wharves are to be opened again when Ins Majesty sball think proper : 
the rendue which lined the extensive shores of the bay of Boston, are 
for ever interdicted the exercise of commerce. Tins litle exception 
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seems to have been thrown 1n Sor no other purpose, than that of set- 
tung a precedent for mvesting his Majesty with legulative powers. It 
the pulse of his people shail beat calmly under dus experiment, ano- 
ther and another will be tried, tall the measure of despotism be filled 
vp. It would be an insult on common sense, to pretend that this 
exception was made, m order to restore its commerce to that 
town. The trade which cannot be received at two wharves alone, 
must of necessity be transferred to some other place ; to which it will 
goon be followed by that of the two wharves. Considered in this 
Ight, xt would be an insolent and cruel mockery, at the anntniation of 
the town of Boston By the act for the su yon of riots and tumults 
i the town of Boston* passed also in the last session of Parliament, 
a murder commuted there, 1s, 1f the governor pleases, to be tred yn 
the court of King's Bench, in the sland of Great Britain, bya jury 
of Middlesex. The witnesses, too, on receipt of such a sum as the 
governor shall think rt reasonable for them to expend, arc to enter 
into recognisance, to appeer at the trial. The 1s, in othe: words, 
taxing them to the amount of their recogaisince; and that amount 
may Le whatever a governor pleases For who dovs kis Mayosty thnk 
‘can be prevailed on to cross the Atlantic, for the sole purpose ot bear~ 
mg evidence to a fact > His expenses are to be Lorne, indeed, as they 
shall be estimated by a governor; but who are to feed the wife and 
children whom be leaves behind, ard who haye had no other subess- 
tence but his daily labour? ‘Those emdemical disorders, too, so ter- 
nible m a foreign climate, 18 the cure of them to be esumated among 
the articles of expense, end thar danger to be warded off by the 
Almighty power of a Pathament? And the wretchedcrimumsl, sf he 
happen to have offended on the American side, stripped of Is privi- 
lege of trial by peers of hie vicinaze, removed from the place where 
sicne an enderee. bears be obtained, mien money, without coun+ 
|, without friends, without exculpatory proof, 1s tried before yudges 
predetermined to condemn, ‘Ths cowark who would suffer a cusii- 
tyman to be torn from the bowels of their soctety, im order to be thus 
fered a sacrifice to Parliamentary tyranny, would merit that everlast~ 
ing 10famy now fixed on the authorsof the act! A clause, for a similar 
porpose, ‘been introduced mto an act passed 1n the twelfth yearof 
us Mayesty’s reign, entitled, ¢ an act for the better securing and pres 
serving his Majesty’s Dock-yards, Magazines, Shrps, Aramaumition and 
Stores ;’ against which, as meriting the same censures, the several colo~ 
mes have already proteat.d. 

‘That these are the acts of power, assumed by a body of men forerga 
to our constitutions, and unacknowledged by our laws; agaist which 
we do, on behalf of the inhabitants of British Amena, enter tins, our 
solemn and determined protest, And we do earnesly entreat hs Ma- 
jesty, as yet the only m ‘power between theseveral states of the 

riush empire, to recom to Ins Parhament of Great Britain, the 
total revocation of these acts, which, however nugatory they be, may 
yet prove the cause of further discontents and jealousits among ws. 
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That we next proceed to consider the conduct of his Majesty, as 
holdmg the Executrve powers of the laws of these states, and mark out 
this deviations from the Ime of duty By the conatrtution of Great 
Brain, os well es of the several American States, his Majesty pos- 
semen the power of refusing to pass into a Inw any bill which bal ar 
ready passed the other two of the legulature. His Mayesty, how- 
ever, and his ancestors, conscious of the impropriety of opposing ther 
single opinion to the umted wisdom of two Houses of Parhament, 
while their proceedmgs were unkuassed by mterested Pmeples, for 
several ages past, have modestly declned the exereise of this power, in 
that part of his empire called Bntam. But, by change of cir- 
cumstances, other principles than those of justice simply, have obtained 
an mfluence on their determmnations. The addition of new states to 
the British empire, has produced an addition of new, and, sometimes, 
opposite mtereats. It 18 now, therefore, the great office of his Majesty 
to resume the exercise of his negative power, and to it the pas- 
sage of laws by any one legislature of the empire, which mght bear 
inyunously on the nghts and mterests of another, Yet this will not 
excuse the wanton exercise of this power, which we have seen his Ma- 

practise on the laws of the American legislatures. For the most 
‘tiifimg reasons, and, sometimes, for no conceivable reason at all, hie 
Masty bas rejected! laws of the most salutary tendency, |The abol.- 
tuon of domestic slavery 15 woe ret clneet of desire m those colonies, 
where xt was, unhappily, mt in ther infant state, But pre- 
vious to the enfranchwement of the slaves we have, it 15 necessary to 
exclude all further importations from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts 
to effect this, by prohibitions, and by imposing duties which might 
amount to a prohibition, have been hitherto det aed bis Majesty's, 
negative ; thus preferring the immedsate advantages of a few British 
corsairs, to the lasting mterests of the American States, and to the 
rights of human nature, deeply wounded by this infamous practice. 

‘ay, the single mterposition of an individual inst a law, 
‘was scarcely ever known to fail of success, though, 10 “he Opposite. 
scale, were placed the interests of a whole country. That this 18 80 
shameful an abuse ofa power, trusted with hia Majesty for other pur- 

as xf, not reformed, would call for some legal restrictions, 

‘With equal inattention to the necessities of his people here, has his 
‘Majesty permitted our laws to le neglected m England, for years, 
neither confirmmg them by hus assent, nor annulling ihem by his ne- 
gative- so, that such of them as have no suspending clause, we hold 
on the most precarious of all tenures, his Majesty's will; and such of 
thera as suspend themselves nll bis Majesty's ament be obtained, we 
have feared might be called into exwlence at some future and distant 
period, when time and claage of circumstances shall have rendered 
them destructive to ns people here, And, to render this gievance 
still more oj ive, ins Majesty, by his mnstructions, bas laid his Go- 
vernors such restrictions, that they can pass no law, of any mo- 
‘ment, unless it have such suspending clause ; so that, however imme- 
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chate may be the call for legisiatwa mterposition, the law cannot be 
cnecuted: tll at has twice crossed the Atlante, by which time the evil 
may have it ita whole force. 

jut what terms reconcileable to Mayesty, and at the same time to 
trath, shall we speak of a late instruction to his Majesty's Govern of 
the colony of Virgma, by which he 1 forbidden to assent to any law 
for the Giewion oF a county, unless the new county will consent to 
have no representative in Assembly? That colony has as yet affixed 
no boundary to the Westward. Their Western counnes, therefore, are 
of indefinite extent Some of them are actually seated many hundred 
miles from their Eastern hmits. Is it possible, then, that bis Mayesty 
can have bestowed a single thought on the situation of those people, 
who, in order to obtain justice for inyumes, however great or sxoall, 
oust, by the laws of that colony, attend their county court at such a 
distance, with all ther witnesses, monthly, tll their htigation be de- 
termined? Or does his Majesty seriously wish, and publish xt to the 
world, thet bis subyects should give up the glorious night of ri 
tation, with all the benefits derrved from that, and submmt themeelves 
the absolute slaves of his sovereign will? Or 18 it rather meant to 
confine the legislative body to their present numbers, that they 
may be the cheaper bargam, whenever they shall become worth a 

rel ? 


One of the articles of 1 hment against Tresilian, and the other 
Judges of Westminster Hall, in the reign of Richard the Second, for 
which they suffered death, as trastors to their country, was, that they 

advised the King that he might dissolve his Paihament at any time; 
and succeeding kings have adopted the opinion of theve unjust judges 
Since the eatabliahment, however, of the British Constitution, at the 
glonous Revolution, on 118 free and antient principles, ni ither ns Ma- 
jesty nor his ancestors have exercised such a power of diwolution in 
‘the island of Great Britam ,* and, when bis Majesty was petitioned, 
by the umted voice of his people there, to dissolve the present Parlia- 
ment, who had become obnoxious totem, his mimsters were heard to 
declare, in open Parhament, that his Majesty possested no such power 
by the constitution. But how different their language, and his prac- 
tee here! To declne, bed thew duty Toquiteds tbe: Laps nights 0. 
ther country, to oppose the usurpation of every foreign judicature, to 
disregard the ‘maperious mandates ‘of aMinuter or Governor, have been 
the avowed causes of dissolving Houses of Representatives in America. 
Butsf such powers be really vested in hus Maj=sty, can he suppose they 
are there placed to awe the members from such purposes as these 
‘When the representative body have lost the confidence of ther con- 
sttuents, when they have notoriously made sale of their most valuable 
nights, when they have assumed to powers which the people 


* On further inquiry, I find two instances of dissolutions before the Parha~ 
ment would, of rteelf have buen at an end; wuz the Parlament eslled to moet 
August 24, 1608, was dusolved by King William, December 19, 1700, and = 
tew one calla, to meet February 6, 1701, whtch sa» also dissolved, November 
Vi, 1703, anda new one met December 40, 1701 
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never put into thei hands, then, mdeed, their continmme 1 office 
becomes dangerous to the state, and calls for an exercise of the power 
of dissolution, Such beng the causes for which the representative 
body should, and should not, be dissolved, will xt not appear strange 
to an unbrassed observer, that that of Great Brtarn was not dis- 
solved, winle those of the colomes have repeatedly incurred that sen- 
tence ? 

But your Mayesty, or your Governors, have carned this power be- 

every limit known or provided for by the laws. After dissolving 
‘one House of Representatives, they have refused to call another, 60 
that, for a great length of tume, the legislature provided by the laws, 
has been out of existence. From the nature of things, every society 
must, at all times, possess within itself the soveregn powers of kt gis- 
lation. The feelings of human nature revolt against the supposition 
of a state so mtuated, as that it may not, m any emeigency, provide 
agamst dangers which, perhaps, threaten immediate ruin, While 
those bodkes are m existence to whom the people have delezated the 
powers of legislation, they alone possess, and may exercise, those 
powers. But when they are dissolved, by the lopping off one or more 
of their branches, the power reverts to the people, who gnay use it to 
unhmited extent, ether assembling together 1m person, sending depu- 
thes, or in any other way they may think proper. We forbear to trace 
consequences further ; the ‘are conspicuous with which this 
practice 18 replete. 

That we shall, at this time, also take notice of an error m the nature 
of our land holdmgs, which cept in at a very early period of our set~ 
dlement. The introduction of the feudal tenures into the kingdom of 
England, though antient, 1s well understood to set this maticrin @ 
proper hght. In the earlrer ages of the Saxon settlement, feudal hold- 
‘ings were certainly altogether unknown, and very few, if any, had been 
sntroduced at the time of the Norman uest. Our Saxon ancestors 
held their lands, as they did their personal property, 1 absolute do- 
minion, ‘Gweencumbered. voth any nor, answering nealy to the 
nature of those possessions which the Feudalists term Knodral” wile 
ham the Norman first itroduced that system generally. The lands 
which had belonged to those who fell in the battle of Hastings, and in 
the subsequent unsurrections of hs reign, formed a considerable pro- 
portion of the lands of the whole kingdom. These he granted out, 
subject to feudal duties, as did he also of a great number of his 
new subjects, who, by persuasions or threats, were induced to surren- 
der them for that sc. But etell, much was left m the hand» of 
hus Saxon sutyects, fetd of no superior, and not subject to feudal con- 
ditions, ‘These, therefore, by express laws, enacted to render umforim 
the system of m defence, were made lable to the same nultiary 
duues as 1f they had been feuds; and the Norman lawyers soon found 
means to saddle them also with all the other feudal burthens. But sult 
they had not been surrendered to the King, they were not derived from 
Ins grant, and therefore they were not him, Ageneral prin- 
caple mdeed was introduced, that “all lands m England were held 
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e:ther mediately o1 1mmeshately of the Crown ,” but this was borrowed 
from those holdings ‘which were truly feudal, and only applied to 
others for the purposes of illustration, Feudal holdings were, there~ 
fore, but excepuon out of the Saxon laws of possesnon, under winch 
all lands were held m absolute right. ‘Lhese, therefore, still form the 
‘basis or groundwork of the common law, to prevail wheresoever the 
eaceptions have not taken place Amenca ws not conquered by 
Walham the Norman, nor its lands surrendered to him or any of his 
successors. Possessions there are, undoubtedly, of the Allodial nature. 
Our ancestors, however, who mgrated tither, were labourers, not 
la ‘The fictitious principle, all lands belong ongimally to 
the king, they were early persurded to bcheve real, and accordingly 
took grants of therr own lands from the Crown Aud while 
Crown continued to grant for smal} sums and on reasonable rents, 
there Was no mducement to arrest the error, and lay at open to pubhic 
view. But bis Mayesty has lately tyken on him to advance the terms 
‘of purchase and of holding, to the double of what they were, by 
which means, the acquisition of lands being rendered difheult, the 
jopulation of ou country 1s hkely to be cheched It 1s time, there- 
fore, for us to lay this matter before his Majesty, and to declare, that 
he bas no 11ght to grant lands of himself. From the nature and pur- 
pose of civil institutions, all the lands within the limits, which any 
particular society his circumscribed around itelf, are assumed by that 
society, and subject to their allotment, this may be done by them. 
selves assembled collectively, or by their legislature, to whom the 
may have delegated sovereign authority, and, if they are allotted 
im neither of these ways, each individual of the society may 
‘propriate to himself such lands as he finds vacant, and occupancy will 
fave lnm title. 
That, m order to enforce the arbitrary measures before come 
jlained of, Ins Myesty has, from time to time, sent among us large 
ies of armed forces, not made up of the people here, nor rarsed 
by the authonty of our laws. Did his Majesty possess such a aight 
as this, it might swallow up all our other mghts, whenever 
should think proper. But bis Majesty has no right to land a single 
armed nian on our shores , and those whom he sends here are able 
to our laws, for the auppresson and ushment of nots, routs, and 
unlawful assembhes, or are hosule myading us in defiance of 
Jaw. When, in the course of the Iate war, it became expedient that a 
body of Hanoventan troops should be brought over for the defence of 
Great Britain, his Majesty's , Our late sor » did not. 
pretend to introduce thers any authority he pamened. Such a 
measure would have given just alarm to his subjects of Great Britua, 
whose hberties would not safe if armed men of another country, 
and of another spit, mgbt be brought mto the realm at any time, 
without the consent of there . He, therefore, applied to 
Parliament, who passed an act for that purpose, hating the number 
to be brought m, and the time they were to continue. Inhke manner 
38 bis Majesty restrained 1m every part of the empire. He possesses, 
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indeed, the executive power of the lews in every state: but they are 
the laws of the particular state, which he is to administer within that 
state, and not those of any one within the limits of another. Every 
state must judge for itself the number of armed men which they may 
safely trust among them, of whom they are to consist, and under what 
restrictions they are to be laid. To render these proceedings still 
‘more criminal Serine our laws, instead of subjecting the military to 
the civil Power, is Majesty bas expressly made the civil subordinate 
tothe military. But can his Majesty thus put down all law under his 
feet ? Cun he erect a power superior to which erected himself ? 
He has done it indeed by force; but let him remember that force can- 
not give right. 

That these are our Grievances, which we have thus laid before his 
Mujesty, with that freedom of language and sentiment which becomes 
a fre people, cl ig their rights as derived from the laws of nature, 
and not as the gi their chief magistrate. Let those flatter who 
fear—it is not an American art, To give praise where it is not due, 
might be well from the venal, but would ill beseem those who are a1- 
senting the rights of human nature, They know, and will, therefore, 
say that kings are the rervants, not the proprietors of the people. 
Open your breast, Sire, to liberal and expanded thought. Let not the 
name of George the Third be a blot on the page of history. You are 
surrounded by British counsellors, but remember that they are parties. 
You have no ministers for American affairs, because you have none 
taken from among us, nor amenable to the laws on which they are to 
give you advice, It behoves you, therefore, to think and to act for yours 
self snd your people. The great principles of right and wrong are 
legible to every reader ; to pursue them, requires not the aid of many 
counsellors. The whole art of government consists in the art of being 
honest. Only aim to do your duty, and mankind will give you credit 
where you fail, No longer persevere in sacrificing the rights of one 
part of the empire, to the inordinate desirea of another; but deal out. 
to all equal ond impartial right. Let no act be passed by any one 
legislature, which may infringe on the rights and liberties of another. 

is the important post in which fortune has placed you, bolding 

the balance of a great, if a well poised empire. This, Sire, is the 
advice Sree deteod Aneicn _ pong! on i cheervancs of which 
may felicit future fame, and the preserva- 
ton oFthat hareony Thich clone oan continue, both to Greet Britain 
and America, the reciprocal advantages of their connection. It is 
neither our wish nor our interest to separate from her. We are will- 
ing, on our part, to sacrifice every thing which reason can ask, to the 
restoration of that tranquillity for which sll must wish. On their 
part let them be ready to establish union on 2 generous plan. Let 
name their terms, but let them be just, Accept of every com~ 
mercial preference it is in our power to give, for such things as we can 
raise for their use, or they make for ours. But let them not think to 
exclude us from going to other markets, to dispose of those commodi- 
ties which they cannot use, nor to supply those wants which they can- 
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not - Sul less let tt be that our properties, within 
our PP one Hahn be tuned oral by power on earth, 
but our own, The God who gave us life, gave us hberty at the same 


tme_ the hand of force may , but cannot dt them, 8, 
Sire, 1 our last, our determined resoluton. And that you will be 
pleased to mterpose, with that efficacy which your earnest endeavours 
may sure, to procure redress of these our great guevances, to 
quiet the minds of your subjects in British America, aganst any 
apprehensions of future encroachment, to estabhsh fraternal love 
and harmony through the whole empire, and that thal may oon- 
sane to the latest ages of time, 1s the fervent prayer of all British 
merica. 


Nore D. 
August, 1774. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE DEPUTIES APPOINTED TO MEET IN 
GENERAL CONGRESS ON THE PART OF THIB COLONY. 


The unhappy disputes between Great Bntain and her American 
colomes, which began about the third year of the reign of bis present 
Majesty, and since, continally mcreaming, have proceeded to length: 
so dangerous and alarming, as to excite just apprehensions in the 
minds of his Majesty's faithful subjects of this colony, that they are in 
danger of being deprived of their natural, ancient, constitutional, and 
chartered iights, have compelled them to take the same into their 
most serious consideration ; and, bemg deprived of therr usual and ac- 
customed mode of makmg known therr grievances, have appotnted us 
their representatives, to consider what 1s proper to be 1 this 
dangerous crias of American affairs. It bemg our opinion, that the 
united wisdom of North America should be col ma 
Congress of all the colomes, we hare appointed the Honourable Pey. 
ton ph, Richard Henry Lee, ' Acar sem eg Henry, 
Richard Bland, Beoyamse Here, ane on > equines 
deputies to ¢ this colony mm Congress, to at 
Philadelphia, cn the firs Mondsy mn September nest. 

"And that they may be the better informed of our sentiments, touch- 
ing the conduct we wish them to observe on this iwaportant occasion, 
‘we desire that chey will an the first place, our faith and true 
allegiance to he Majesty, King George the third, our lawful and nght- 
ful sovereign ; and that we are determmed, with our hves and fortunes, 
to support him im the legal exercise of all his just mghts and prerogar 
tives. And, however mm we sincerely approveof a cone 
‘stitutional connection with Brita, and wish, moet ardently, a 
Teturn of that intercourse of affection and commercial connection, thet 
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formerly unsted both countnes, which can only be effected bya re- 
moyal of. Cheeses of cccuteat, which have of Iste unhappily 
wided us. 

It cannot admit of a doubt, but that British subjects in America, are 
entitled to the same nghts and privileges as their fellow subjects pos- 
sess in Britain, and therefore, that the power assumed by the British 
Parhament, to bind America by their statutes, sm alf casés whatsoever, 
1s unconstitutional, and the source of these unbappy differences. 

‘Lhe end of government would be defeated by the Brush Parhament 
exeicismg a power over the hives, the property, and the hberty of 
Amcnican subjects, who are not, and, from their local circumstances, 
cannot he, there represented. Of this nature, we consider the several 
acta of Parhament, for rau @ revenue in America, for extending the 
yunsdhetion of the courts of Admiralty, for seming American subjects, 
‘and transporting them to Britan, to be tried for crimes rages 7 
America, and the several late oppressive acts respecting the town o| 
Boston, and Province of the Massachusetts Bay, 

The ongmal constitution of the American colonies, posseamng their 
assambhes with the sole nght of directing their internal polity, it 16 
absolutely destructive of the end of their mstitution, that their legis- 
Tatures should be ded, or prevented, by basty dissolutions, from 
exercising therr 1 ve powers. 

‘Wanting the protection of Britam, we have long acqmesced in their 
acts of navigation, restrictive of our commerce, which we consider a5 
an ample recompense for such protection ; but as those acts derive 
their from that foundation alone, we have reason to exes they 
will be reatramed, so as to produce the reasonable purposes of Britain, 
and not injurious to us, 

To obtain redress of these grievances, without which the tate 
of Amenca can neither be safe, fiee, nor happy, they are wil ng to 
undergo the great inconvemence that will be Merwe: to them, from 
stopping all imports whatsoever, from Great Bntam, after the first day 
of November next, and also to cease exporting any commodity what- 
toever, to the same place, after the tenth day ot August, 1775. The 
earnest demre we have to make as quich and full payment as possble, 
of our debts to Great Britain, and to avoid the heavy injury that 
would arrive to this country, from an earher adoption of ‘the non-ex- 

tion plan, after the people have already applied 20 much of their 
ibour to the perfecting of the present crop, by which means they 
have been prevented from pursumg other metbods of clothing and sup- 
ting their families, have wt necessary to restrain you in 
article of non-exportation ; but it 28 our demre, that you coidially 
co-operate with our mete: colonies in General Congress, in such other 
yest and methods 06 they. ce t's tas » bball deem neces- 
tary for the accomplishment of . 

‘The proelamation 1asued by General | Gage, m the government of 
the Province of the Mazsachusetts Bay, ming it treason for the m- 
habitants of that province to assemble themselves to consider of ther 
gmevances, end form associations for ther common conduct on the 
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occasion, and requiring Uhe cry:l magutrates and officers to head 
Sieuch ‘persons; to be tried for ther supposed offences, us the most 
alarming process that ever appeared an a. sh Government ; that the 
enid General Gage, hath, thereby, assumed, and taken upon himself, 
Pomers denied by the constitution to our legal sovereign ; that he, not 
javing condescended to disclose by what authority he exercises such 
extensive and unheard of powers, we are at a loss to determine, 
whether he intends to justify hmself as the representative of the 
Aung, or as the Commander in Chief of his Majesty's forces m Ame- 
mea. If he considers himself as acting in the character of hus Ma- 
esty's representative, we would remind hrm thet the statute 25th 
aard the Third, has expressed and defined all treasovable offences, 
aod that tbe legislature of Great Britain hath declared, that no offence 
shall be construed to be treason, but such as 18 pomted out by that 
statute, and that this was done to take out of the hands of tyranntcal 
Kings, and of weak and wicked Ministers, that deadly weapon, which 
constructive treason had furmshed them with, and which drawn 
the blood of the best and honcstest men in the kingdom ; and that 
the King of Great Britain bath no night, by his proclamation, to 
subject bis people to impnsonment, pains and penalues, 
at if the said General Gage conceives he 19 empowered to act 
in thia manner, as the Commander in Chief of His May 
forces in America, this odious, and illegal proclamation must be 
considered as a plan and full declaration, that this despotic Viceroy 
will be bound by no law, nor the constitutional nghts of his 
Mayesty’s subjects, whenever interfere with the plan he has 
formed for oppressing the good people of the Massachusetts Bay, and 
therefore, that the executing, or attemptmg to execute, auch procla~ 
mation, wall justify resistance and reprisal. 






Monticello, November 1, 178. 
Dear Ste, 


Lhave got through the bill, ‘for proportioning cnmes and puntsh- 
ments in Boge heretofore capital,” and now enclose at to you Fath a 
request that you will be 20 good, as scrupulously to examine and cor~ 
rect 1, that it may be presented to our commttee, with as few defects 
as posible. In its style, I have armed at accuracy, brevity, and sim- 
pheity, preserving, however, the very words of the estal laws 
wherever their meaning bad been sanctioned by judicial decuons, or 
rendered technical by usage. The same matter, if couched m the 
modern statutory lan; » with all its tautologies, redundanmes, and 
eareumlocutons, would have spread teelf over many pages, and been 
ummntelhgible to those whom 1t most concerns. Indeed, { wished to 
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exinbit & sample of reformaon in the berberous style mto which 
modern statutes have degenerated from ther antient simpheity. And 
T must pray you to be as watchful over what I have not sad, as what 
as smd; for the ommsans of this bill have all their posnve meaning. 
I haye thought 1t better to diop, in mlence, the laws we mean to dis- 
continue, and let them be swept away by the general negative words of 
tha, than to detail them in clauses of express repeal, the mde of 
the text 1 have written the notes I made, as I went along, for the 
henefit of my own memory They may serve to draw your aitention 
to questions, to which the expressions or the omusions of the text 
many gre nse, ‘The extracts from the Anglo-Saxon laws, the sources 
of the Common law, I wrote in their original, for my oa sansfaction; © 
but1 have added Latm, or hberal English translations, From the 
tune of Canute to that of the Magna Charta, you know the text of our 
statutes 6 preserved to us im Lat only, and some old French. 

I have stnetly observed the scale wie of punebnents settled by the 
Commutiee, without with it. The Lex talionts, 
although a restitution of the Common law, to the simphcity of which 
we have generally found it so advantageous to return, will be revolting 
to the humanised feelin of modern times. An eye for an eye, and @ 
band for a hand, will exinint spectacles mn execution whose moral 
effect would be questionable; and even the membrum pro membro of 
Bracton, or the punushment of the offending member, although long 
pathorised by our law, for the same offence in a slate, bas, you know, 

een not fnce repealed, m conformity wi ic sentiment, 
Thu needs resonnderation. Y e 

I have heard hitle of the proceedings of the Assembly, and do not 
expect to be with you till about the close of the month. In the 
meantime, present me respectfully to Mrs. Wythe, and accept assur~ 
ances of the affectionate esteem and respect of, dear Sir, 

Your triend and servant, 
TH. JEFFERSON. 


George Wythe, Esq. 


A BILL FOR PROPORTIONING CHIMES AND PUNISHMENTS, IN 
GASES HERETOFORE CAPITAL. 


Whereas, it fresnendiy leppens that snicked and dusolute men, re~ 
mgning themselves to domimon of imordinate passions, commit 


violations on the hives, hbertes, and of others, and, the 
secure enjoyment of these having Fraraliy ined men to enter 
into sociely, government would be , in its principal purpose, 


were tt not to restrain such crmmal acts, by infictng due punsh- 


* In ths pubheation, the anginal Saxon words are given, but, owing to the 
vwant of Gang Leta, Giey are pested an common type . 
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soenta on those who pagum eg «argh pear 
equally deducible from the purposes , that a member 
threo, committing ‘an inferior injury, does not wholly forfeit the 
protection of his fellow citizens, but, suffering a punishment in 

ion to his offence, ia entitled to their protection from all 
greater pain, so that it becomes a duty in the legislature to arrange, in 
@ proper scale, the crimes which it may be necessary for them to 
Tepresa, and to adjust thereto a corresponding gradation of punish- 
ments, 

‘And whereas, the reformation of offenders, though an object worthy 
the attention of the laws, is not effected at all by capital punishments, 
which exterminate, instead of reforming, and should be the last me- 
Jancholy resource against those whose existence is become inconsis- 
tent with the safety of their fellow citizens, which also weaken the 
State, by cutting off so many who, if reformed, might be restored 
sound members to society, who, even under a course of correction, 
might be rendered useful in various labours for the public, and would 
be living and long continued spectacles to deter others from committing 
the like offences. 

"And foraamuch as the experieoce of all ages and countries hath 
shewn that cruel and sanguinary Inws defeat their own purpose, by 
engaging the benevolence of mankind to withhold prorecutions, to 
smoother testimony, or to listen to it with bias, when if the punish- 
ment were only proportioned to the injury, men would feel it their 
inclination, as well as their duty, to see the laws observed, 

For rendering crimes and punishments, therefore, more proportio- 
nate to each other: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly, that no crime shall be 
henceforth punished by deprivation of life or limb,* except those 

‘inafter ordained to be so punis 

tifa man do levy wart against the Commonwealth [in the same], or 

be adherent to the enemies of the Commonwealth [wtthin the same],§ 


* ‘This takes sway the punishment of cutting off the hand of a person 
smother, or druring his sword in one of the superior courte of jstice. | Stamf 
P. C. 38, 39, H. & c. 12. In an earlier stage of the Common law, it was death, 
Gif. hwa gefeohte on Cyninges huse sy he scyldig calles his yries, and ay on 
‘Cyninges dome hwather he lif age de nage : ai quis in regis domo pugnet, perdat 
omnem_ rua bacreditatem, et in regis ait arbitrio, possideat vitam an non posal 
Cyninges healle gafeohte, oththe 


‘These words in the English ¢tatute narrow its operation, A man adhering 
fhe the Commonwealth, in a forcign county, would certainly uot 
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giving to them aid or comfort in the Commonwealth, or elsewhere, 
and thereof bz convicted of open deed, by the evidence of two suffi- 
cient witnesses, or his own voluntary confession, the said cases, and 
no* others, shall be adjudged treasons which extend to the Common- 
wealth, and the person so convicted shall suffer death by hanging,t 
and Aan forfeit his lands and goods to the Commonwealth. 
If any person commit Petty treason, or a husband murder his wife, 
a parenit his child, ora child his parent, he shall suffer death by 
banging, and his body be delivered to Anatomists to be dissected, 


be guilty of treason with wx, if these words be retained. ‘The convictions of trea- 
non of that kind in England, have been under that branch of the statute which 
makes the compaming the king’s death treason, Foster, 196. 197. But as we 
omit that branch, we must by other means reach this Hagrant case. 

* ‘Tho stat, 25 E. 3, directs all other cases of treasons to await the opinion 
of Parliament. This has the effect of negative words, excluding all other trea 
sons, As we drop that part of the statute, we must, by negative words, provent 
an inundation of common law treason». I strike out the word ‘it,’ therefore, 
and insert ‘the suid cases and no otherx” Quare, how far those negative words 
may affect the case of accomplices above mentioned ? ‘Though if their case was 
within the statute, ao ws that it nesded not await the opinion of Parliament, ft 
should seem to be ale Witkin our sat, 09 es not to be omted by the angetive 


"This implies “by the neck? Seo 2 Hark, 444, nots 
t By the stat. 21 Jac. 1. ¢. 27. and Act Ass. 1710. c. 2 concealment by 
ape oe Sh of a ‘hog whack epenres ‘mind, 
is sald, that shame is a ‘operates 10 strongly on the 
‘a frequently to induce the mother of such child to murder it, in order to conceal 
her dagrace, |The act of concealment, therfore, proves she’ was infturnce by 
shame, and that influence produces a presumption that she mindered the chi 
‘The effect of this law then, is, to make what, in its nature, is only presumptive 
evidence of a murder, conclusive of that fact. To this I answer, 1. So many 
children die before, or soon after birth, that to presume all those murdered who 
are found dead, is a presumption which will lead us oftencr wrong than right, snd 
yiently would shed more blood than it would save. 2. If the child were 
‘the motber would naturally choose rather to conceal it, in hopes of 
atill keeping # good character in the neighbourhood. So that the act of conceal- 





presumptions parent 
th Atetion'at lust as songs ta your of Lic? Ef eoncesdaent of the fact bt 
presumptive wvidence of murder, so strong aa to overbalance all other evideuce 
that may pouibly be prodaced to take sway the presumption, why not tut the 


hear presumptive, as well as positive testimony ? e arising 

from the nct of concesiment, may be destroyed by or circomstant 

to the contrary, why should the legis Preclude that contrary proof? Objec- 
crime fe difficult to prove, tte in secret. Answer, 


tion. belng 
‘But circumatantial proof will do; for marks of violence, the behaviour, 
countenance, &c. of the prisoner, &c. And if conclusive proof be difficult to be 


obtained, shall we therefore upon equivocal proof? Can we 
change the nature of what is contestable, and make it incmtestable? Can we 
amake that conclusive which God and nature have inconclusive ? Solon 


made 
made no law tw agninet perricde, supposing it impossible any ane could be guilty of 
<3 and the Persians, from the same opinion, adjudged all who killed Tee 
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Whosoever conimiteth murder by powoning, shall suffer death 
son. 
PY Whosoever commuteth murder by way of duel, shall suffer death 
by hanging: and if he were the challenger, his body, afier death, 
shall be gibbeted.* He who removeth it from the gibbet, sball 
be guilty of a msdemeanour; and the officer shall sce that st be 
replaced. 

Whosoever shell commit murder 12 any other way, shall suffer 
death by hanging. 

‘And in all cases of petty treason and murder, one half of the 
Jands and goods of the offender, shall be forfeited to the neat of hin 
to the person killed, and the other descend and go to hie own 
representatives. Save only, where one shall slay the challenger 
anm-a ducl,t im which case, no part of brs lands or goods slinll be 
forfeted to the kindred of the party slain, but, mstead thereof, 
a motety shall go to the Commonwealth. 

‘The ‘same evidence? shall suffice, and order and cour-e§ of triat 
‘be observed in cases of pitty treison, as in those of other} murders. 

Whosoever shall be guilty of menslaughter,{ shall, for the first 
offence, be condemned to ha:d** tabor for seven years, in the pubhe 


pated parents to be bast rlys and although parental be yet stronger than filial 
afletion, we admit sabude proved on the most cquivocal tastumony, whilst thry 
rected all proof of an act, cartamly not more repmguant to natur., as of a hing, 
anapowuible, unprovable, bee Bucara, § 31. 

25 G. 2. 0.37. 

+ Quae, if the ostates of both putts in a doe}, should not be forfeited? The 
deceased 15 equally guilty with a suicde. 

‘Quare, if these words may not be omitted ? Dy the common Jaw, one wit= 
newsin treason was sufficient. Tostcr 233. Plowd.8.a. Mirror «3. § 34. Wa 
terhouse on Forteve. de laud. 252° Carth, 144. per Holt, But Lard Coke, con- 
tra 3 Inst.26. ‘The stat. 1 L. 6, ¢ 12. & 6 E.G. 11. fit required two wits 
nesses m treason. ‘The elauso aganst high treavon supra, docs the same as to 
Jugh treaton: butitseemy if Ist and Sth E 6. are dropped, petty treason will bo 
tried and proved, as at Common law, by one witness. But quere, Lord Coke 
being contzn, whose opinion 1s ever dangerous 0 neg”. 

“§ Thee words are intended to take away the peremptory challenge of thirty ~hve 
jurors, ‘The same words bang used 1, 3 Ph. & M.c. 10. are deemed to have 
restored the peremptory challenge in hugh treason ; and consequently are sufficient 
0 take it away. Fonter 237. 

JL Petty treason 1s considered in law only ax an aggravated murder. Foster 
107. 323. A pardon of all murders, pardons petty tran. 1 Hale P. 0.378. 
see 2H. P. C. 340. 342, It 18 also included in the word ¢ felony,” #o that a par- 
don of all felomes, pardom Petty tenon, 

| Mamlsughter 15 panuhable at law, by barning inthe hand, and forfeiture of 


chai 

** Tt best, in this act, tos, down prnceples only, in order that it may not 
for ever be under,.ing change: and, to cary mto the ramuter parts of 1, 
frame a bill ¢ for the employment and of felons, or malefactors, con- 


denned to labom for the Cammonwe ‘which may serve ae an Appondix to this, 

and im which all the particulars requisite may be duected: and 9s expenence will, 

from tims to time, be pombng out amendments, these may be made without touch- 

ang thi fundamental act. See More's Utopia, p. 50, for some good bmi. Fugi 

fives might, an fuch a bill, be obliged to work two days for every ons they absent 
ves, 
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with man or women, shall be punished, xf a man, by castration,* if a 
woman, by cutting through the cartilage of ber nose a hole of one 
half inch m dumeer at the least. 

But no one shall be punished for Polygamy, who shall have mamcd 
afer robable information of the death of his or her hucband or wife, 
after hrs or her husband or wife, hath absented him or herself, so 
tha no notice of his or her being alive, hath reached such person for 
fears together, or hath suffered the puntshments before pre- 

terbed for rape, polygamy, or sodomy. 

‘Whosoever on purpose, and of malice forethought, shall maim 
another, or shall disfigure him, by cuttmg out 1 disabling the tongue, 
shttmg or cutting off a nose, lp or ear, branding, or otherwise, shall 
‘be maimed, or disfigured in hke$ sort ” or af that cannot be for want 
of the same part, then as neatly as may be, 1 some other part of at 
Teast equal value and estimation, 1 the opinion of a jury, and more- 
over, shall forfeit one half of his lands and goods to the sufferer. 

‘Whosoever shall counterfet$ any com, carrent by law within the 


by the antent suthoniues of the law that thus was felony.” Yet the 25H 8 
declares it felony, aa if au, ot ta be so. Betton, o. 9 says, that Sodo- 
mutes are to be burnt TN. B 269 b, Lleia,1 1 ¢ 97 says, ‘ pecarantes et 
bodomute i terra vin confodiantor’ The Mirror makes it treaon. Beatality 
cao never make aay Proje ; it cannot thereire be sayunouy to sonety in aay 
great deze degree, which 1s the true measure of crimmality in foro ensh, and will ever 

yaad severely panned, by usneral davaion "Tt may, therefore be 

oma my abe fy banished with diathy es st rw been latterly? Ll Eilfad 

or and 28 11 ¢ b see Beccans § SI. Benteg. 


lees 
$™ Deas La'2 el Maxmung, w3s filoay at the common law Drtton, 
35 “ Mahemium autera dia ub aliguis im aliqus parte sui con ity 
if, per quam aefictua mt inunhs ad pugnimdum ut at manus 
Spot ety ocaliy privetir, vel scerde de ove capitn Lavetur, vel 
quis dentes prmeisares amuserit, vel castratue fuerit, et tal, pro mahemiato 
tedjudiean’ Flets Lr 1-2 40 ¢ Et volons que nul maheime ne wot temas 
10 est plus feble 2 combutre, woome del oy}, 





‘taahcious perpetrations of x. 22, 23 Car 2c 1 called the Coventry act, has 
the words on purpose and of malice forethought’ Nor does the eoumon law 
yPresenbe the same punuhment for dishgunng, ss for muming 

¢ The pumshment was by retabation. ‘Et come ascun appele serm de tele 
felonie attemt et attende yugement, si soit Ie jugement tiel que 1 perdle autre) 
‘membre come ai avera tollet al pleintyfe. Lt ay la pleynte soit faite de femme 
que avera tolict s home ses membres, en tel cas perdrala femme Ia une meyn 
jugement, come le membre dount ele avers trespawe.’ Briton, ¢. 25, Fleta, B.l. 
‘c 40. 11 Ellfr. 19. 40. 

Lee st 5c 2.5. El c li. El c tl. 8, OW. c 26. 2 6G 3: 

98,7 A: 
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Commonwealth, or any bills issued in the nature of money, or 
of cerbficates of loan on the credit of this Commonwealih, o1 of all 
or any of the United States of Amenca, or any Inspecters’ notes for 
tobacco, or shall pass any such counterfiitd coin, paper, bills, or 
notes, knowing thei to be counterfex ; or, for the aake of Tucre shall 
diwunsh,® case, or wash any such com, shall be condemned to haid 
labour six years in the public works, and shall forfert all his lands and 
go's to the Commonwealth. 

‘¢ Whosoever commutteth Arson, shall be condemned to hard labour 
five years in the public works, and shall make good the los» of the 
sufferers threefold 

If any person shall, within this Commonwealth, or being a citizen 


fine. By those of H. 1. ‘a quis cum falso denano iventus fuerst—fint justity: 
mee, mitem de destro puguo et de testiculm” Anno 1108, Operae prutium 
‘Yero est aud're quam severus rex fuerst in pravos. Monetanos emm fire omnis 
totus Anghw fiat ementulan. et mnus devtras absomdi, quia monctam furttv. 
corruperant. Wilkins xb et anno 1125. When the common lw became settled 
at appears to have been punishable by death © Est aliud genns ceiminss quod 
sub nomune falm conunetar, et tangit coronam domim regis, et ultmam anducit 
suppherum, seut de s1t qui falwun fabricant monetam, et qui de re non reprobe, 
factunt reprobam ; tcut sunt retonsores denanorum. Brut. L. 3, c 3. § 2 
Fleta, L. 1. ¢. 22. § 4. Lord Hale thanks it was dectned petty tre won at common 
Jaw. “1. H. P. C, 220, 224. ‘The banging in fale money with tient to mer- 
hand, anilmake payment of 1, w tenon, by 36 8. 3. But the bet proof of 

intention, 15 the act n, why not leave room repentance here, 
wn oer tinea Gflontovtotonded #1. HF. Ce 220. 

* Chipping, filing, roundmg, unparng, sealing, lightening, (the words fn the 
statutes) are included in < dumimding -* gilding, in the Mond feng colouring 
an the word ‘ washing ;° and falsifying or marking, t8 ¢ counterfuting.” 

+ 43 El. c. 13 confined to four counties. 22, 23 Car.2.c,7. 9G. 1, ¢ 22. 
9G 3.0.29 

$ Arson wos a felony at Common lew—3 inst 6G; pumshed by a fint, 
Acthelt G Bot 1) Cant, 61, mako rt a ‘sceluy mexpuable,’ * Hus bre and 
barnet and open thyfth and mberemorth and hlaford vwice wfter woruld 
as botleds.” Word for word, ‘ house break and burnt, and open theft, and mani- 
fest murther, and lord-treachery, afterworid’s law 1s" bootle-s.” racion saya 1¢ 
‘was punished by death. * 6s quis turbida seciuone mrendiam fecert ncquitcr et in 
felonie, ve ob Inmicitias, vel praedands cause, capital puniatur poens vel senten- 
to . L_ 8. c 37, He defines st ax commuvuble by burnmy © aedes 
aliens.’ Ib. Bntton, ¢ 9, ‘Aus sat enqus de ceux que felomeement on 
temps de pees cient autre blees on autre mesons ars, et ceux que scrrount de ceo 
atteynty, MGlERt ars isMiNt que eux soiint punys par meme cele chose dount tz 
pecherent.” Fleta, L 2. ¢. 97.1 a copy of Bracton The Marror c. 1.§ 8. sayy 

Ardours sont que ardent cite, ville, mason home, mason beast, on auteurs 
chatelx, da tour ‘en temps de pace pour haine ou vengeance > “Again, ¢, 2. 
§. 13, poanting out the words of the appellor, <jeo dive que Sebnght, Ac. entil 
Meson on bins must de feu.’ Coke 8, Inst, 67, says, the antient authors ex 
tended this felony further than houc, viz, to stacks of corp, waynes or cara of 

‘wood or otuer goods.” He defines 1t as commumible, not only on the met 


outer, 
Thouse, dary house, mull hous, and the hike, of the mansion house. 
Bae Daeniog of ‘barn, being no parcel of sane heuer, 0 Say," wale 
there be com or bay withinit, Ib The 22. 23 Car ¢. and 9G 1. are the 
frmepel statutes againut anon. ‘They extend ‘the offence beyond the common 
— 
You. 1 B 
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thereof, shall, without the same, wilfully destroy,* or rant away with 

any sta-vessel, or goods laden on board thereof, or plunder or pilfer 
wreck, be shall be condemned to hard labour five years im the 

pubhe works, and shall make the Joss of the sufferers threefold. 

Whosocver commutteth ny shall be condemned to hard 
Jabour four years in the pubhe works, and shall make double repara- 
tion to the persons myured. 

‘Whatsoever act, if committed on any Mansion house, would be 
deemed Burglary,§ shall be Burglary, 1f committed on any other 
howe; and be who 1s gal of Be Burglary, shall be condemned to hard 
labour four years m the he works, and shall make double repara- 
ton to the persons inyur 

‘Whatsoever act, if committed in the might time, shall constitute the 
nme of Burglary, shall, f commited in the day, be deemed House- 
breakmng;|| and whosoever ws guilty thercof, shail be condemned to 


* 1 Annst.3.¢ 9 IZAnn¢ 18. 4G.1.¢12. 26.68,0. 19. 
1, 12 W. 3.6 7 
Robbury was a fUlony at common law, 3 Inst, 68 ‘ Soelus mexpmble,” 
‘lie 2 Cut Ol. {dee before in Arson} It was punuhed with death, 
tt € 15, ‘de Todbours et de larouns et de semblables mesfusouny sont aunt 
(atentvement enqus—et tauntot soient cow robboun jugey ala mort? 
Fleta saya, © gus conrictus fuent de bons vm robbatiy vel avportaty nd 
serum na yudicum capital subibit, Le 1. c 99. bee abo Brat L, 3, ¢ 


ary wa flony ot the common, ian 8 Tove GS. Tews not dete 
hed y ane chor, except the. Mrror from, wmple Houve-brealing, 
se sad Howe-brcaking were called ‘ Hamsockne dramuy ctaat 
de pacts omer tt de mnmunitanbus domus, st quis ho« im povtcrum fecertt 
ut perdat omne quod habet, et ait mn rons asbito utrum vitem lubeat Lac 
we quadon be mundbryee and be ham socnum, setho Int ofur thiy do tht he 
dole calles thm th age, and sy on Cyninges dome hwether he LA. age and 
we quoth of mound-breach, and of home-seeking he who xt aftcr this do, that 
he dok. all that he owe [owns], and 1 in kinz's doom whether he hifi owes 
owns | El Ladmund c 6 and see Li Cnuti 61. ‘hue bree,’ in notes on 
bse ante. A Burglar was abo called a Burgewor ‘Tt soit enqus de 
Burgewoun et sunt tenus Burgeatoun trestoux ccux que fclonucment 
temps de peey debrusont txglives ou auter mesons, ou mur ou portes di. uo 
cytes, on de nos Burghes’ Britt. 10, ‘ Burghins est noctuns chraptio habi- 
taculi alicuyas, vel ecclesim, ctram murorum, » poe cayitati, aut burgi, ad 
felomsra aliquam porpetrandam. Woclanter dio, reccntiores secutus; veteres 
emm ho non adjungunt. Spelm. glow verb. Burglane. It was pumuhed with 
dcath. Ib. citn. from the ofce ofa (orone: It may be committed m the outset 
housea, a+ well as mst, 3 Inst. 65. though not undar the same roof or contiguous, 
provided they be within the the Curtlage or Homevtall 4 BL 226. Asby the 
‘common law, all felomes were clergable, the stat. 23 H. 8c. 1. 5D. &. c. 9 
and 18 El ¢ "a, first deytinguished them, by taking the derial puviloge of im- 
ty from the prncip ils, and 3, 4, W. Mea kos accersories before the fact. 
'o staivte defines what Burglary %. The 12 Ann. 7. decides the doubt whethcr, 
where breaking 1 subsequent to entry, xt 15 Borgluy. Bacon's Elements had 
affirmed, and } H. P. C art Ped teeted Our bill must dutingwsh them by 
different degrees of | 
oll, At the common law, ‘the offence of houschreaking was not dutngushed 
from burglary, and ne neither of them from may other larceny. ‘The statutes at first 
wook away eller; , Which made s kadmng distinction between the 
‘two offences, bacon Lowaver, bare take elegy flow so many cases ot 
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hard labour three years in the pubhe works, and shall make reparation 
to the persons injured 

Whosoever shall be guilty of Hor,e-stealing,* shall be condemned 
to hard labour three yeirs in the public wks, and shall mike r para~ 
tuon to the pcrson myurcd 

Gand Laicenyt shall be w'tere the goods stolen are of the value 
Of five dollars, and whosoever shill be ,uiity thercof, shail be forth- 
with put i the priory for one bali hour, shall be condemned to hurd 
labourt two yews in the pubhe works, and shall make repirahion to 
the person injured. 


houxcbresl ing, a nearly to bring the offinces agun These wo 23.11 
acl lb Ge 12 5KO6L 609% FAIW Me 11 6 15 108 
EW $e 26 12 tone J Mee Bur ef 4 Bl 440) The crwnstiney 
which mn these stitutes charuternse the offence, sccin to have been oee sional und 
unytamitiod Lhe houws on which bardury may be commitud ind dt ur 
cumistar ces which constitute that ermng, bun, ascert aned at will be better t doting 
Hhouwbre hin, by the same subjects and circum seimces, and he the cra os be dine 
tim,uishad only by the hovr at whreh they we conumttd, ind the dare of 
punshnice + 

= Phe affince of hone tering, seums rly distmzuntis le from other 
Livcemcs here, where thee apm ds penccaly tun we lupe the tomptiben bang 
so gree and frcquent tnd the furluy of commusion so romikibh, Buc dL. © 
C2 G3 Hl 1 

+ he dit nection berwecn ,vand and petty Lirecny 15 very antient At fret 
fd was the sum which constitutd grind ley LL Veh We } NG parcatur 
alh far, qmfurtum mu tenons ¢ yptis sit, supra 22 annos nite, et sprite dene 
roy" Afworwards an the same kin, srcign, at wis rad to Féd ‘non parcatur 
alin fart ultra 14 denarios, et ultry 12 wnoy nato—ut oceidemns Mum ot ¢ xpi. 
mus ome quod powsidet et Inprimis sumanius ri furto ~blita. protiume ab harcde, 
ac dividatur povtea rut juumn in duty partes, une par uvon, 4 munda, ct fuLinort 
convay non sit, ct residuum m duo, dumdnm < spit rox, dimidiim souctas * 
Li Arthelst Wallans, p bo 

TLL Ine c 7 ' St qaws furctur ita ue uxor yuy et mfins spuny nevciant, 
soltat 60 sohdos porn 1x0 Si autem furctur tovtantzbus omnibus henudvbit 
aun, aban! omar us erititer — Ini was king of the West Srxons, and bugan 
toreym A C OA After the union of the Heptichy, 1 © temp A thet mter 
924 and 940, wo find xt pumshable with dewth ay above” So it was intcr 1017 ind 
104,1 « temp Cout: [1 Cnuts 6! ated m nots Aron In the timc of 
‘Willi the Conqueror, at sema to have ben made pusmshable by fint only LI 
Gul _conq spud Walk p 218 220 This commutition, howcver was taken away 
by 11 Hot owno 1106 ¢ 41 qu im fartn vel latroumio deprehensns fier, 
saspenderctur, sublaty wirgildorum, 1d ¢ t, pecumare rdcmptom lege Larceny 
1 the felonioms taking ind carrymg away of the pervonal g» ls of another 1 As 
to the tiling, the 3,4. W Mc ¥ § 5, 1 not wdtnond to the common Law, 
bat declarviory of st, because where only the care or uxc, and not the possession, 
of tangs 1s debvered, to take them wae larceny ut the common liw Lhe Ab 
H 6 cl and él H 8 c 7 indeed, have added to the common law, by making, 
at lareeny in # servant tocontert thn, of hus master’s But quere, sf they should 
‘be umitated “ore than as to other breaches of trust m guneral + 2 A to the subject 
of larceny,4G 2 c 32 6G 3 3 48 43b1¢7 15 Cor 20223 G2 
€2631,G2 35 9G 3c 41 é7G 2 © 10 hase extended Larceny to 
‘things of various sorts, either real, or fixed to the realty Bur the enurvcravion 1 
‘unsystematical, and in this country, «here the produce of the earth w so sponta. 
neous, as to have rendered things of ths kind scarcely a brewh of cibty or good 
Taanners, m the eyes of the people, quiere, if it would net too much enlarge the 
field of ‘cnmmel law’ The same may be questioned of 9G 1 ¢ 22 13 er 
£10 106 2¢ 325G te 14 2h 73 Ure e235 STL 3c 14 making 
it felony to steal anmmals fire natura 2 

h 
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Petty Larceny shail be, where the stolen goods are of tess value than. 
five dollars ; and whosoever shall be guilty thereof, shall be forthwith 

atin the pillory for a quarter of an hour, shall be condemned to 
Eard labour one year sm the public works, and shall make reparation 
to the person anyjured. 

Robbery® or larceny of bonds, bills obligatory, bills of exchange, 
‘of promissory notes fe the payment of money or tobacco, lottery 
tickets, paper bills 1ssued in the nature of money, or of certrficates of 
Joan Ga" the credit of this Commonwealth, or-of all or any of the 
Umted States of America, or Inspectors’ notes for tobacea, shall be 
punished an the same manner as robbery of larceny of the money or 
tobacco due on, or represented by such 

Buyerst and receivers of goods taken by way of robbery or Jar- 
ceny, knowing them to have been so taken, shall be deemed accessa- 
Ties to such robbery or larceny after the fact. 

Prison breakers { also, shall be deemed accessaries after the fact, to 
traitois or felons whom they enlarge from prison § 

All attempts to delude people, or to abuse ther understanding 
by exerase of the pretended arts of witchcraft, conjuration, enchant- 
ment, or sorcery, or by pretended prophecres, shall be punished by 
ducking and whipping, at the discretion of a jury, not exceeding 
fifteen strrpes,i 


#26 2¢95§.3 74 3c 50. 
BAW. Me 9.§.4. 5 Anne S15 6.46.5 6.11.5 1 
i a 


of pron st the common law was captal, without resarl to the crime 
for which the party was committed Cum pro cumini quabtate mn circereta re- 
cepts fuermt, compuravennt (ut rupts yinculis aut fracto carcire) cvedant, aophuy 
(quam causa pro qaa recepti sunt exposent) pumendi sunt, videlicet wlumo supph- 
640, qUBInVIs € €o crinime inocentey uivenintur, propter quod induct sunt in 
earcercm et imparati. Brecton L 3.¢.9.$4 Britt. c. 11. Fleta, L. 1. ¢ 26. 
HS bets the YB Hill 1 7. 2 Hussy says, that by the opmion of 
ling and Choke, and allthe justices, at was afelony in strangers only, but not 
in the proner himeclfé, S C. Tits. Abr Coron. 48 They sre principal felony, 
not accenancs 1b, Whether st was felony in the prisoncr at common law, 16 
Boabeed. ists & © 30 b. The Mirror, c 5,91 says, ‘abuaion est a tener escape de 
Prisoner, ou de bruserio dil gaole pur peche mortell, car cel were mest garrant por 
nul ey, ‘nem nol part eet use forsque mn cest realinc, et en Trance, emt [mats] est 
Jeu garrantic de coo faire per Ja ley denaturo.’ 3 Inst. 589. The sta. 1. E 2 de 
feangentbus prnonam, restrained the judgment of hit and limb for prison break~ 
ang, to cass where the offence of the pryoner requured ach yudgment 
it 18 not only vain, but wicked, m a legislator to frame Lows in oppo-tion to the 
Jaws of nature, and to arm theta with the terror of death, ‘This a truly creating 
crimes in order to pumsh them. The law of nature mpels every onc ta escape 
from confinemcut ; 3t should not, therefore, be subjected to punuhment. Let the 
Jegnalator restrain Ins crmunal by walls, not by parchment. Au to strangers brenk~ 
ang puvon to enlarge an offender, they should, and may be furly conudered ax 
accessanies after the fact ‘Thus bill saying nothang of the prisoner releanng himself 
dy breach of jul, he wail hore the benefit of the fivt sccton of the bul, which 
repeals the judgment of life and death at the Common law. 

I Gaf wiccan owwe wigleras nansworen, owwe morthwyzhtan owwe fule afylede 
wbure horewenan shwhar on land: wurthan agytene, thonne fyrue man of earde, 
and clenme tha theode, owwe an earde forfare bu md ealle, buton hr geswican and 
fhedeoper gubetan if ewitchesor weird; man-swearers, oF muther~ teh, OF 
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If the principal offenders be fled,* or secreted from justice, in any 
case net touching hfe or member, the aecessanes may, notwithstand- 
ang, be ax if ther principu were convicted + 

“Ye any offender stand mute of obstinacy,t or challenge peremp- 
tonly more of the jurors thin by law hc may, beg first warned of 
the consequence thereof, the court shall procecd a8 1€ he had confcssed 
tne charge § 

Pardon and Privilege of clergy, shall henceforth be abolished, that 
none may be induced to myure through hope of impumty But of 
the verdict be agamst the defendant, ind the court before whom the 
offence 1s heard and determmed, shall doubt that 1t my be untrue for 
defect of testimony, or other cause, they may direct a new trial to be hnd {{ 


beseech, and deeply better LI La et Guthr ¢ 11 $8 gv, mulheres babi 
factitantes sactiicr ant pertifert, s1 cu motte mitaler nt neque ad inher potee 
mint, eapitiy pocta esto -L) Aethcht ¢ G apud Lambud I] Adh 30, EY 
nua c 4) © Mosme cel px gemunt (d ctren ) event sorcery ut sarcerenes &e. 
utsuprs Diet utetibisipia J fast 4 Land of wi clos boton H de in 1664 
‘The statu 33H BeB > Lic 16, mdi Ju toc 12 mcm tobe only in 
Confirm ition of the Common Tw 9G 2 ¢ 28, puntshes them wuh pollory, and 
& yews mpnsonment 3L 6 ¢ 15 &21< he, punish fond, tint teal, and 
fie prophesies Uy fine and yaprowmme t 

* 1 Ann ¢ 9 §2 

4 As orery tre Som 1 eludes thin it x mgmign of tremon, vo every fulony 
includes y mospuision crm we cinor I Eate PC 62,708 © Licct faenit 
talon, tamen in co conunetur miprs 0? 2 R 3 10 Both prnespst and acs 
sary, therefore, m y be proceuiled 1, umst m any exe, eather tor felony, oF mise 
prsion atthe Commotliw i> dc ses not bert, mentioned he c, tocussanes: 
Yo tem wal of oune be tbl for miypunious, a se offer us 

1012 
Whether the judi rent of penince My at Common Fw See 9 Tint 178 2. 

HTP © 32) 4B) 322 Tt was ncn on standing mite but on ch Nonging: 
more than the kk al ntt ber, wletl cr that yentemcc mr scatence of death is to be 
given, wems doubefal 2H’ P CU 416 Quar, whether it would not be better to 
convdir the supcrnumcrary cbellooge as mercly void, and to proceud m the tnal ¢ 
Qua € too, m case of sence 

} Cum Cer cus $e de ¢ mine conviectns dcoredatur non sequitur su poens 
pro uno d {eto vel pla buy ane de, d tionem'p petracs —Satscomm sufhert e 
pro pocntde, d 1o,q ac cst may tee pits dimm wo ora lorie consictus fuerit 
de apostitiy, gi 14 pine p imo de,iadcut, ct postea per manum Ine lum conibure= 
tux, secundiun quod wudit m conuho Oxon eclibiato bone memour § Can- 
tugnen, Aiv) eprcopo de qr odam diacono, qui ac “postatauit pro quidum Judea, 
qui cum ete per cpscopum de,tadutt , statim fult 3m traditus per m aun Ime 
calem? Bract L 3 o 9 $2” *Et mevme celjuscment (1 ¢ gut ils solent 
ana) eyent worcers et soicciesses, et sodom tes et mescre mints wpe lement afteyntz 
Brite D ¢Chnstiim auiem Apostatae, sortilegiy et hujusmods detwetart debent 
et combun” Fkti,L lec 37 §% acc3 Inst J 12 Rep 92 1H PC 
203 ‘Lhe extent of the derical pursile.c at the Common law, 1 Aa to the comes, 
seems very obscure and uncmtan It extended to no « se where the yud,msent wat 
not of life,o1 hmb Noiem2?B P C 326 Thy therefore cxluded atmo a 
‘pass, petty larcoms, or killing sc defendendo In hugh treason against the person. 
Of the Ling, it seems not to bave been allowed Note] H,P © 185  Tieasons, 
therefare, not aganst the Kng's percon immediately, petty treasons and fulontes, 
neem to have been the ea eswhere st was allowed , aud even of those, not for zna~ 
soo visrum, depopultie agrorum, er combustio domorum ‘Lhe statute da 
Clero, 25 E 3 st 3 ¢ 4, sctiled the law on thubesd @& Aste the persons, it 
extended to all clerks, always, and totes quotes 2 1 PC 374 To nuns also, 
Fits Ate Corone, 461.22 ES The dence) habit and tonsure were oom- 
sudered 1s evidence of the perion beng clerical, 26Aegz 19, 20 E 2 Fis 
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No attainder shall work corruption of blood m any case. 

In all cases of fortatare, the widows’ dower shall be saved to her, 
dunng her ttle thereto; after which at si all be disposed of as if no 
auch saving bad been. 

The ad of Counsl,* and examination of their witnesacs on oath, 
shall be allowed to defendants in cnmn al Os. 

Slaves guilty of any offence+ pumishable m others by labour in the 
pablo works, shall be transported to such parts »m the West Indies, 

jouth America, or Africa, as the Governor shall direct, there to be 
continued in slavery. 


Norse F. 


NOTES, ON THE ESTABLISIMFNT OF A MONEY UNIT, AND OF 
A COINAGF FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Io fixing the Umt of Money, these circumstances are of principal 
anportance — 

+ That at be of convencnt wz to bz applicd as a measure to the 
common money transactions of hfe. 

II. That ats parts and muluples be u an easy proportion to each 
other, so as 10 facihtate the money anthinetic. 

TIL. That the Umit and sts parts, or divisions, be so nearly of the 
palee some of the known cotns, a3 that they may be of easy adoption 

jor the le. 

The sh Dollar seems to fulfil all these conditions. 

I, Tabimg into ou view all money transactions, great and small, I 
question if'a common measure of more coneenicnt stze than the Dollar 
could be proposed. ‘The value of 100, 1000, 10,000 dollais 18 well 
estimated by the mind; so 1s that of the tenth or the hundredth of a 
dollar. Few transactions aie above or below these hrmts. The 
expediency of attending to the se of the Moucy Umt will be evident, 
to any one who will consider how meonventent st would be toa 
manvfacturer 01 meichant, if, matcad of the yard for measuring cloth, 
either the inch or the mile had been made the Luit of Measune. 


Corone. 28 Ty the 9E 4 28 b 34 H 6 49 a b. wmple reading 
Became the evidence. Thiy catended nopumty to a great sumber of laymen, and 
totiey quotes The stitt 4H 7 ¢ 13 directed that real clerks should, upoa a 
sucond atragnmint, produce their ordess, and all others to he burnt in che hand 
with M or T on the fit allowance of ukurzy, and not to be admitted to ita 
second time A heretic, Jew, or Turk (as being meapable of orders) could not 
have cleruy. I Co Rep 29d. Bat a Gerock, or other aon, revding in » book 
of bm owe country, mught Bro Clinpe, 20 bo abhnd man, af be covld spak 
Lann. Ib 21 qu 11 Hep 29 b ‘The orders entithng the party, were buhops, 
ments, deacons, and subdcacom, the infinor being techoned (Jeet m manoribus 
2. HPC 373° Quare, howeser, if this dutincton w not founded on the stat. 
33H 8c 1. 25H.8 ¢ 34 By merely droppingall the statutes it should seem 
thir ore but Clerks would be entitled to this prsilege, and that they would, totus 
quot cs 
tL Ans « 9. Pee 

janslaughter, counterfeiting, arson, asportation of yucls, robbery, bur 

etary, howebreaking, horsestealing, larceny. 
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If. The most easy ratio of muhy and division, 1s that by ten. 
Every one knows the facihty of Decimal Anthmetic. Every one 
remembers, that, when learning Money-Arithmetic, he used to be 
pumled with adding the farthing, takibg ont the fours and carrying 
them on; adding the pence, taking out the twelves and carrying them 
on; adding the shillings, taking out the twenties and carrying them on ; 
but when ‘he came te the pounds, where he had only tens to carry 
forward, 1t was easy and free from error. The bulk of mankind are 
school-boys through hfe, ‘These hittle perplexities are always great to 
them. And even mathematical heads feel the relief of an eavier, 
substituted for a more difficult process. Foreigners, too, who trade or 
tiavel among us, will find a great facihty in understanding our coins 
and accounts from this ratio of subdivision. Those who have had 
occasion to convert the Livres, sols, and deniers of the French; tho 
Gilders, stivers and frenmgs of the Dutch; the Pounds, shilfings, 
pence and faithings of these several States, into each other, ean judge 
how much they would have been aided, had their several subdivimons 
been in a decimal ratio, Certawly, 1n all cases, where we are free 
to choose between casy and difficult modes of operation, it 18 most 
rational to choose the easy. The Timancicr, therefore, 1n Ins report, 
well proposes that our Coins should be in decimal proportions to one 
another. If we adopt the Dollar for our Unit, we should stuke four 
coins, one of gold, two of silver, and one of « iT, VIZ. 

1. A golden prece, equal m value to ten dollars: 

2. The Unit or Dollar itself, of silver . 

3. The tenth of a Dollar, of silver also : 

4. The hundredth of a Dollar, of copper. 

Compare the arithmetical operations, on the same sum of money 
expressed im this form, and expressed in the pound sterling and it» 
divisions, 
£5 a gi Dolan. 
18 18 11 1.2 = 3265 

2061 


412 B34 
13 6 4 1-4 = 59.26 
Muluplication by 8. 


Addition. 





ft. de qm 4. 6d. qr Dollars, 
8 13 11 1.2 = 38.65 @ 13 11 1-2 =8)38.65 
ay 8 20 4.83 
173 309.20 473 
ia 12 
2087 
4 
c) 
= 
12)260 34 
4)88.800 yal & 3-4 
Py 16700 61183 
20) 1391 B 


£69 11 8 
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A bare inspection of the above . will evince the Iabour 
which 1s occasioned by subdividing Unit mto 20ths, 240ths, and 
960ths, as the English do, and as we have ; and the ease of sub- 
dhyision m a decimal ratio. The same difference arises in makin 

yment, An Enghshmon, to pay £8. 13s. 11d. 1-2 gre. must find, 
By calculaon, what combination of the coma of hus country will pay 
thie sum ; but an American, having the same sum to pay, thus ex- 
pressed, $38.65, will know, by inspection only, that three golden 
pieces, exght ums or dollars, mx tenths and five coppers, pay it 


Pat The 

Th third condition required 1, that the Unit, its muluples, 
end gcbdivinons, comeide in ye with some of the known 5 cons Ee 
nearly, that the people may, by a quick reference in the mind, 
earmaie ther value. If this be not attended to, they will be very long 
in adopting the mnovation, if ever they adopt it, Let us examine, 10 
this pomt of view, each of the four coms propose 

1. The golden piece will be 1-5 more than n half joe, and 1-15 
more than a double gumea It will be readily estrmated, then, by 
reference to ether of them; but more readily and accurately as equal 
to ten dollars, 

2. The Unit o: Dollar, 1s a known coin, and the most fambar of 
all, to the minds of the people. It 1s alrendy adopted from South to 
North ; has idcnufied our currency, and therefore Tappily offers itself 
as a Unit already introduced. Our public debt, out requisitions, and 
their ‘apportionments, have given 1 actual and long ession of the 
place of Unit, ‘The course of our commeice, too, will bring us more 
of this than of any other forerga coin, and therefore renders st more 
worthy of attention. I know of no Unit which can be proposed in 
competition with the Dollar, but the Pouad, But what 1s the Pound ? 
3547 grains of fine tilver m Georgia, 1289 grams m Virgma, Con~ 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New Hampshire; 1031 1-4 
grams in Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; 9663-4 
grains mm North Carolina and New Youk, Winch of these shall we 
adopt? To which State give that ence of which ali are so 
jealous? And on which impose dithculuea of a new estimate of 
‘their corn, them cattle, and other commodities? Or shall we hang 
the pound sterling, as a common about all then necks? This 
contains 1718 3-4 grains of pure silver. It 1 difficult to familiarise 
@ new coin to the people; it us more difficult to farmharwse them to a 
new com with an old name, Happily, the Dollar 1s familar to them 
all, and 1s already as much referred to for a measure of value, as their 
reapective provincial pounds. 

. The tenth will be precwsely the wsh bit, or helf pistereen. 
Thus 1 a com perfectly to usall. When we shall make a 
new com, then, equal in value to this, it will be of ready estimate 
with the people. 

4, The hundredth, or ;, will differ little from the copper of 
the four Eastern States, w 1s 1-108 of a dollar; sill less from the 
penny of New York and Noith Carolina, which 1s 1-96 of a dollar ; 
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and somewhat more from the penny or t of Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Delaware, and Maryland, which w 1-90 ofa dollar. It will be about 
the medium between the old and the new coppers of these States, and 
will therefore soon be substituted for them both. Ia Virginia, coppers 
have never been in use. It will beas easy, then fore, to mtroduce them 
there of one value as of another. The copper coin propoted, will be 
nearly equal to three fourths of their pent y, wh h 1 the same weh 
the penny lawtul of the Eastern Stats. 

A erent deal of small change 18 useful in a State, and tends to reduce 
the pnce of small articles. Perhips it would not be ams to cia 
three more pieces of silver, one of the value-of five tenths, o1 half a 
dollar, one of the value of two tenths, which would b* equ al te the 
Spantsh pistereen, and one of the value of fix coppers, which would 
be equal to the Spamsh half bit. We should then have five silver 
coms, viz — 

1. ‘The Unit or Dollar 

2. The half dollar or nve tenths 

3. The double tnth, equal to .2, or one fifh of a dollar, or to the 
pistureen , 

4. The tenth, equal to a Span sh bit, 

5. The fave copper piece, equal to 5, or one twenticth of a dollar, 
or the half bit. 

The plan reported by the Financier 18 worthy of his sound judg 
ment. adonts, however, of objection, in the size of the Umt He 
proposes that th» shall be the 1440th part of adollar so that it will 
Fee 1440 of tus umts to make the one bfou proposed | He wie 
[cd to adopt this by a mathematical attention to our old currinciea, 
all of which this Unit wil! measure without Ieaving a fraction. But 
as our object us to get md of those currencics, the advantage derived. 
from this coincidence will soon be past, whereas the anconveniences of 
this Umt will for ever remain, af they do not altogether prevent it 
introduction —_It 1s defective in two of the three reqmnsites of a Money 
Umt. 1. It 1s inconvenient in its application to the ordinary money 
transacnons. 10,000 dollars will require eight figures to express. 
them, to wit, 14,400,000 units A horse or bullock of eighty dollars 
value, will require a notation of sx figures, to wit, 115,200 unite. As. 

money of account, this will be laborious, even when faciktated by 
the ad of Secmaal arthmetic. & 3 commen barrels of the value of 

wroperty, it too mmute ta be comprehcnded by the a 
The Freet are subjected to 7, laborious calculations, the Lee 

aug their ordmary money of account, and this but between 1-5th 
and 1-vth of a dollar; but what will be our labours, should our money 
of account be 1~1440th of a dollar only? 2. It 1s neither equal, nor 
near to any of *he known coms in value. 

If we determme that a Dollar shall be cur Unit, we must then 
with preciuon what a Dollaris, Thw com, as struck at different 
times, of different weights and fineness, 1s of different values. Sir 
Thaac Newton's essay and representation to the Lords of the Treasury, 
m 1717, of those which he exammed, mabe their values as follows? 
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wee. 
‘The Senile prece of eight - = 17-12 contaimng 367 grains of pure ulver 
‘The Mexuo piece of eight - 1710 6-9 - 385 1.2 
The Pillar prece of eight ~ - 17-9 = = 383 34 
The new Serille prec ofeght 4— + > 308 7-10 


The Financier states the old Dollar as contamng 376 grains of fine 
silver, and the new 365 grains. If the Dollars circulating among us 
‘be of every date equally, we should examine the quantity of pure 
metal meach, and from them form an average for our Unit. This 18 
a work proper to be committed to mathematicians as well as mer- 
chants, and which should be decided on actual and accurate experi- 
ment. 

‘The quantum of alloy 13 also to be decided Some 1s necessary, to 
prevent the com from wcarng too fast ; too much fills our pockets 
with copper, instead of silver. The silver com assayed by Sir Isaac 
Newton, varied from 1 1-2 to 76 pennyweights alloy, m the pound 
troy of mised metil. The Brinsh standard his 18 dwts.; the Spanish 
coins assayed by Sir Isaac Newton, have from 18 to 19 1-2 dwis., the 
new French crown has 1n fact 19 1-2, though, by edict, 1t should have 
20 dwts., that 1s 1-12, 

The taste of our count will require that their furniture plate 
should be as good as the Bnitish standard, Taste cannot be controlled 
by law. Let it then give the law in & pomt which 19 indifferent to a 
certain degree. Let the Legislature fix the alloy of furniture plate ut 
18 dwis, the Britrsh standard, and that of therr coin at one 
ounce m the pound, the French |. ‘Chis proportion has been 
found convenient for the allay of gold com, and it will simphify the 
system of our mint to alloy both metals in the same degree. The 
com, too, being the least pure, will be the less easily melted rato 
plate. ‘These reasons are hight, indeed, and of courte will only weigh, 
1f no heavier ones can be opposed to them. 

‘The proportion between the values of gold and silver 1s a mercantile 
problem altogether, It would be maccurate to fix at by the popular 
exchanges a half Joe for eight dollars, a Lows for four French 
crowns, or five Loms for twenty-three dollars. The first of these 
would be to adopt the Spanish pro between gold and silver ; 
the second, the French; the mere popular barter, wherem 
convenience i consulted more than accuracy. The legal proportion 
an Spam 1 16 for 1; n England, 15 1-2 for 1; m France, 15 for 1 
‘The Spamards and Enghsh are found, i experience, to retain an over 
proportion of gold coms, and to lose their silver. The French have 
a greater proportion of silver ‘The difference at market has been on 
the decrease. The erry tas at 14 12 for one. 
Just principles wil us to proportions altogether ; 
to inquire oe the market price of gold sn the several countries with 
which we shall principally be rh aon teen to take an. 
average from them. Per! we fety, lean to a propor- 
fon somewhat above par Yor gold, consdering our neighbourhood, 
and commerce with the sources of the coins, and the tendency which 
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‘the Ingh price of gold im Spain hes, to draw thither all that of ther 
mines, leaving silver panerpally for our and other markets, It 1s not 
impossible that 15 for 1 may be found an eligible proportion 1 
state it, however, as a conjecture poly. 

‘As to the alloy for gold comm, the British 1s an ounce in the pound , 
the French, Spanish, and Portuguese diffir from that, only from @ 

warter of a giain toa giain ind a half. I shou'd therefore prefer the 

Snnsh, merely because us friction stands in a more simple form, and 
facilitates the calculations into which st enters 

Should the Unit be fixed at 36% grains of pure silver, gold at 15 
for 1, and the alloy of both be onc-twelfth, the werghts of the coms 
will be as follows 


Grunt Gruns ase Grin 
‘Phe Golden moce cont 2431-3 pure metal, 22 12 alloy, will woigh 1—1 45 
The Unt or Dollar, - 36> - - 33RD 
Thcheltdollar,or -10dwlb2 1-2 - - WH - = e709 
The hfth, or Prstersen, 73 - = Od oe 1763 
The tentl or Vit, MID « - 3318 1-1) ot 
The twontethorhalfBelBla - - 1b%  - - 109 


The quantity of fine silver which shall constitute the Umt beng 
settled, and thc proportion of th value of gold to that of silver, a 
table should be formed from the assay before svegested, classing the 
sevcral foreign co ns according to thar finences, declaring the worth 
of a pennywerght or grain in cach class, and that they shall be lawful 
tenders at those rates, if not clipped or otherwise dimmushed , and, 
whcre diminished, offcring their value for thm at the mint, deducting 
the exp nse of re-coinage. Hire the Lc ,ss!itures should co-operate 
with Congress, in providing thit no moncy be recurved or paid at 
their treasuries, or by any of their ufhcers, or any bank, but on actual 
weight, im making it crimmal, in a high degre, to diminish then 
own coms, and, in some smaller degrec, to ocr them in payment 
when diminished. 

That this subject may be properly prepued, and m readineas fur 
Congrcss to take up at ther meeting in November, something must 
now be done. The present sesnon drawing to a close, they probably 
would not choose to enter fir mto this undertaking themselves. Tue 
Coromittee of the States, however, dumog the recess, will have hme 
to digest it thoroughly, if Ce ‘will fx some general punciples for 
their government, Zeppose be mstructed, 

‘To appoint proper persons to assay and examine, with the utmost 
aecuracy practcable, the Spanish milled dollars of different dates, in 
crculation with us. 

To assay aad examine, .a hke manmer, the fineness of all the other 
coins which tay be found in circulation w:thin these states. 

To report to the Committee the result of these assays, by them to 
beard before Congres ae 

‘9 appoint, also, persone to inquire what are she ong 
petwoet the values PF Ene and fine silver, at the watkers of the 
styeral countues with wi ‘we ure, or probably may be, connected 
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mm commerce ; and what would bea proportion here, having 
regard to the average of their values hose markets, and to other 
circumstances, and to report the same to the Commuttee, by them to 
be laid before Congrcas. 

To prepare an Orchnance for estabhshmg the Umt of Money within 
these Save 3 for subdividing at ; and for striking coms of gold, silver, 
and copper, on the following 

That the Money Unit of these States shall be equal in value to a 
Spamsh milled dollar, contamng so much fine silver az the assay be~ 
fore directed shall shew to be contained, on an average, in dollars of 
the several dates um circulation with ws. 

That this Unit shall be divided into tenths and hundredths; that 
there shall be a com of srlver of the value of a Unit; one other of the 
same mictal of the value of one-tenth of a Umt, one other of copper, 
of the value of the hundredth of a Unit. 

That there shall be a com of gold of the value of ten Units, accord- 
1ng to the report before directed, and the judgment of the Commuttee 
thereon. 

"That the alloy of the said coms of gold and silver shall be equal ms 
‘weight to one-eleventh part of the fine metal. 

Tat there be Proper dences for these cows, - 

it measures be roposed preventing their diminution, a1 
also their currency, and that of any others, when dimunshed. 

‘That the several forerga coins be descmibed and classed in the said 
Ordinance, the fineness of each class stated, and its value by weight 
eatumated in Units and dectmal parts of Units. 

And that the said draught of an Ordinance be reported to Congress 
at their neat meeting, for their consideration and determmation, 


SUPPLEWUNTARY EXPLANATIONS. 


The preceding notes having been submitted to the consideration of 
the Financier, he favoured me with bis opimion and observations on 
them, which render necessary the fullowing supplementary expla- 
nations. 

T observed in the preceding notes, that the true proportion of value 
between ged and silver was a mercantile problem altogether, and that, 

haps, fifteen for one might he found an eligible proportion. The 

financier 18 80 good as to inform me, that this would be Ingher than 
the market wi Jost Confident of hus better information on this 
subject, I recede from that idea.* 
fe alo mforms me, that the several cons in circulation among us, 
have been already assayed with accuracy, and the result published in 


J Je a newspaper, winch froqeenty gives good detuls sx polteal ecnoxny, 
find, under the Hamburgh head, that the present market price of Gold and 
Shver us, m England, 155 for 1; m Ruswa, 15; m Holland, 14751 m Sa- 
voy, 146: m France, 1442: im Spam, 143. im Germany, 14155: the 
average of which 15 14.675 or 145-8. I would ~all melme to give a hte more 
than the market price for gold, because of sta superior convemence m trans- 
‘portation, 
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a work on that subject. The assay of Sir Issac Newton had super. 
seded, in my mind, the necessity of this operation as to the older 
coins, which were the subject of his examination. This later work, 
with equal reason, may be considered as saving the same trouble as to 
the latter coins. 

So far, then, I accede to the opinions of the Firancier, On the 
other hand, he seems to concur with me in thinking his smallest frac- 
tional division too minute for a Unit, and therefore proposes to trans— 
fer that denomination to his largest silver coin, containing 1000 of 
the units first pro |, and worth about 4s. 2d, lawful, or 25-36 of a 
Dollar. The ly question then remaining between us is, whether 
the Dollar, or this com, be best for the Unit, We both agree that 
the ease of alloption with the people, is the thing to be aimed at. 

}. As to the Dullar, events have overtaken and superseded the ques- 
tion. It is no longer a doubt whether the le can adopt it with 
eane; they have edopted it, and will have to be turoed out of that 
into another tract of calculation, if another Unit be assumed. They 
have now two Units, which they use with equal facility, viz, the 
Pound of their respective state, and the Dollar. The first of these is 
peculiar to euch state: the second, happily, common toall. In cach 
‘state the people have an easy rule for converting the pound of their 
state into dollars, ot dollars into pounds ; and this is enough for them, 
without knowing how this may be done in every state of the union. 
Such of them as live near e1 the borders of their state to bave 
dealings with their neighbours, also the rule of their neigh. 
bours: thus, in Virginia and the Eastern States, where the dollar is 
6s, or 3-10 of a pound, to turn pounds into dollars, they multiply by 
10, and divide by 3. To turn dollars into pounds, they multiply by 
3, and divide by 10. Those in Virginia ‘who live near to Carolina, 
where the dullar is 8s. or 4-10 of a pound, learn the operation of that 
state, which is a multiplication by 4, and division by 10, et ¢ converso, 
Those who live near Maryland, where the dollar is 7s. 6d. or 3-8 of 
a pound, multiply by 3, and divide by 8, et e converso, All these 
operations are easy, and have been found, by experience, not too 
much for the arithmetic of the people, when they have occasion to 
convert their old Unit into dollars, or the reverse. 

2. As to the Unit of the Financier: in the States where the dollar 
is 3-10 of a pound, this Unit will be 5-24. Its conversion into the 
pom then, will be by a multiplication by 5, and a division by 24. 

in the states where the dollar 1s 3-8 of-a pound, this Unit will be 
25-96 of a pound, and the operation must be to multiply by 25, and 
divide by 96, et ¢ converso. Where the dollar is 4-10 of a pound, 
this Unit will be 5-18, The simplicity of the fraction, and of course 
the facility of conversion and reconversion, is therefore against this 
Unit, and in favour of the dolar, in instance, The only ade 
vantage it has over the dollar, is, that it will in every case express our 
farthing without a remainder ; whereas, though the dollar and its deci- 
mals will do this in many cases, it will not in all. But, even in these, 
by extending your notation one figure farther, to wit, to thousands, you 
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mate to perfect accuracy within less than the two thousandth 
hotofe dollar’ ‘an atom in money which every one would neglect. 
petted this single mconvemence, the other advantages of the dollar 
‘are more than sufficient to ve. This Unit will present to 
the people a new com, and her they endeavour to estin ate its 
value by comparing it with a Pound, or with a Dollar, the Units they 
now possess, they will find the fraction very compound, and of course 
Jess accommodated to their comprehension and habits than the dollar. 
Indeed the probability 1s, that they could never be led to compute init 


generally. 
The Financier supposes that the 1-109 of a dollar 1s not sufficiently 
small, where the poor are purchasers or vendors. If st 1s not, make a 
smaller com. But I suspect that it1s small enough. Let us examine 
facts, in countries where we aie acquainted with them. In Virginia, 
‘where our towns are few, small, and of course their demand for neces- 
sanies very luted, we have never yet been able to introduce a copper 
coin et aif, ‘The smallest com which any body will receive there, 18 
the half-bit, or 1-20 of a dollar, In those states where the towns are 
larger and more populous, a more habrtual barter for small wants, 
has called for a copper com of 1-90 or 1 96 or 1-108 of a dollar. 
In England, where the towns are many and populous, and where ages 
of experience have matured the conveniences ot intercuurse, they have 
found that some wants may he supphed for a farthing, or 1-20d of a 
dollar, and they have accommodat-d a coin to this want, ‘This busness 
a endently progresmve. In Virginia, we are far behind, In some 
other states, they are further advanced, to wit, to the appreciation of 
1-90, 1-96, 1-108 of a dollar, To this most advanced state, then, 
I accommodated my scalleet comm stir tha. decimal ecraaac ment, fo a 
money of payment, correspon money of account. ve 
po doul the tame will com a smaller ao wall be called for. 
‘When that comes, let it be made. It wall probably be the half of the 
ri Propose, that 18 to say 5-1000 or .005 of a dolla, this being 
nearly the farthing of England. But it will be time enough to 
it, when the people shall be ready to receive tt. 

My proposition, then, 18, that our notation of money shall be deci- 
mal, descending ad Librtumt of the person noting, that the Unit of ths 
notation shali be @ dollar, that coms shal] be accommodated to it from. 
ten dollars to the hundreth of a dollar; and that, to set this on foot, 
the resolutions be adopted which woe Proposed in the notes, only sub- 
yee Gu engquny into the fineness of the coms in lieu of an assoy 
9 
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Norz G. 


I have sometimes ashed myself, whethcr my country 1 the better 
for my having lived at all? Ido not know that it as. I have been 
the mstrument of domg the following things, but they would have 
been done by others some of them, perhaps, a little better. 

The Rivanna had never been used for navigation ; scarcely an empty 
canoc had ever passed down it. Soon afte: I came of age, I exo- 
mined its obstructions, set on foot a subscription for removing the m, 
got an Act of Assembly passed, and the thing effected, to as to be used 
completely and fully for carrying down all our produce. 

The Declaration of Inde a 

I osed the demohtion of the Church establehment, and the 
freedom of rehgion. It could only be done by degices, to wit, the 
Act of 1776, ¢. 2, excmpted dissenters from contributions to the 
Chuich, aud left the Church clergy to Le supported by voluntary con~ 
tributions of ther own sect ; was contim from year to year, and 
made perpetual 1779,c¢ 36 I prepared the act for religious frecdom. 
in 1777, as part of the revisal, which was not reported to the Assem— 
bly ull 1779, and that particalar Jaw not passed till 175, and then 
by the efforts of Mr. Madison. 

‘The act putting an end to ental. 

‘The act prombrung the rmportation of slaves, 

‘The act concernmg citwens, and establishing the natural right of 
man to expatriate himself, at will, 

The act changing the course of descents, and eee, the inhentance 
to all the children, &c. equally, I drew as part of the revisal. 

‘The act for apportioning crimes and pun:shments, part of the same 
work, Idrew. When proposed to the legislature, by Mr. Madison, 1n 
1705, it failed by a single vote. G. K. Trylor afterwards, in 1796, 

roposed the same subject, avoiding the adoption of any part of the 
Ereton of mune, the text of which had Leen stuchously drawn in the 
technical terms of the law, so as to give no occasion for new queshons 
by new expressions =Whin I drew mine, public labour was thought 
the best punishment to be substituted for death. But, while I was in 
France, I heard of a society 1n England, who had successfully intro~ 
duced solitary confinement, and saw the drawing of a prison at Lyons, 
in France, formed on the idea of solitary conhnement. And, beng 
apphed to Ly the governor of Virgima for the plan of a capitol und 
prison, I sent him the Lyons y aecompanyrng it with a drawing on 
a smaller scale, bette: 4 to our use. ‘Lhis was in June, 1786. 
Mr. Taylor vecy judiciously adopted this 1dea, (which had now been 
acted on 1 Philadelphia, probably fiom the Enghsh model) and sub- 
stituted labour in confinement, to the public fabour proposed by the 
Commuttee of revizal ; which themselves would have donc, had they 
been to act on the subyect azam. ‘Ibe public mmd was mpe for thie 
m_ 1796, when Mr. ‘Laylor proposed st, and ripened chicfly by the 
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experment i Philadelphia; whereas, m 1785, when it bad been pro- 
posed to our Asccmbly, they were not quite ripe for it. 

In 1789, and 1790, I had a great number of olive plants, of the 
best kand, sent from Marseilles to Charleston, for South Carolina and 
Georgia." They were planted, and are flourshig: and, thoog’ 
-_ yet multiplied, they will be the germ of thut vation in those 

lates. 

In 1790, I got a cask of hea nice, from the river Denbigh, 
in Africa, about lat. 9° 30° which I sent to Charleston, in 
hopes it mizht supercede the culture of the wet rice, which renders. 
South Carolina and Georgia so nlential though the summer. It 
was divided, and a part sent to a, I know not whether it bas 
been attended to mm South Carolma, but st has spread in the upp r 
parts of Georgia, a0 as to have become almost general, and 1s wy 
pried. Perhaps st may answer in Tennessee and Kentucky. ‘ihe 
greatest service which can be rendered any country 1s, to add an 
useful plant to sts culture ; especally, a ‘bread gran ; next in value to 
bread 18 ou. 

Whether the Act for the move general diffusion of knowledge will 
ever be carried into complete effect, 1 know not. It was received, 
by the legulature, with enthusiasm at first ; and 2 smal) effort 
was made m 1796, by Act to establish public schools, to carry a 
part of st into effect, viz, that for the establishment of fiee English 
schools; but the option given to the courts has defeated the intention 


of the Act.* 


Nore H. 
New York, October 13, 1759, 
Sir, 

In the selection of characters to fill the :mportant offices of go- 
vernment, in th United States, I was naturally led to contemplate the 
talents and dispositions winch I knew you to possess and entertain for 
the service of your country, and without being able to consult your 
anclnation, or to derive any knowledge of your intention from your 
letters, either to myself or to any other of your friends, I was deter- 
mined, as well by motives of private regard, as a conviction of public 
propnety, to nommate you for the Department of State, which, under 
its present organization, involves poy, of -_ most interesting 
objects of the Executive authonty. teful as your acceptance 
Pine ‘couttmanon would be to re, Tank af the snare faite, decrom: 
to accommodate yout wishes, and I have, therefore, foiborne to nomi- 
nate your successor at the court of Versalles, until I should be in- 
formed of your determmation. 

* Tt appears, from 2 blank space at the bottom of this that a eontmua- 
com tad been tbtanded. Indesd, fu the loose mance? im "which the above 
notes are wntten, 1t may be inferred, that they were ongunally intended a+ 
memoranda only, to be used in some more permanent form 
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Being on the eve of a journey through the Eastern States, with a 
view to observe the situation of the country, and in a hoy of perfect! 
re-establishing my health, which a series of indispositions has muc 
umparred, 1 have deemed 1t proper to mah> this communtextion of 
your appointment in order, that you mght love no time, should it be 
your xash to vist Virzina durinz the recess of Congress, which will 
probably be the most convement scason, both as it may respect your 
private concerns, and the pubhe service. 

Unwilhng, as I am, to interfere in the direction of your choice of 
assistants, I shell only take the hberty of cby rving to you, thit, from 
warm recommendations which 1 have recerved mi behilf of Roger 
Alden, Enq. assistant Secret ry to the late Congress, 1 have pliced all 
the papers thereunto belonging, under his cire. hose papers which 
more properly appertain to the ofhce of Forcien Affars, are und-r 
the supermtendence of Mr. Jay, who has been so obliging as to 
contmue lis good offices, aud they are im the unmedhate chasge of 
Mr. Betis : . 

‘With sentiments of very great estrem and regard, 
Tlave the honour to be, Sir, sr 
Your most obedient servant, 


Groret W AsuINaTon. 
‘The Honourable Thomas Jeffcrson. 


¥ take this occanion to acknowledge the receipt of your several 
favours, of the 4th and Sth of Decembe1 of the lust, and 10th of May 
of the present year, and to thank you for the somaramesticos ih em. 








Jew ¥ ork, November 30, 1786 
Drar Sir, 


You wall perceive by the enclosed letter, (which was left for you at 
the ofhce of Foreign Affairs, when I made a journey to the Eastern 
States,) the motives, on which I acted with regard to yourself, and the 
occasion of my explaining them at that early period. 

‘Having now reason to hope, from Mr. ‘lrumbull'’s repont, that you 
will be aurived at Norfolk before this time, (on which event I would 
most cordially congratulate you) and having a safe conveyance by Mr. 
Giffin, 1 forward your commrsion to Virguma, with a request to be 
made acquavnted with your sentiments as soon as you shall find it 
convenient to communicate them to me, 

‘With sentuments of very great esteem and regard, 
lan, Su, 
‘Your most obedient humble servant, 
Grorek WasHINGToN, 
The Honourable Thomas Jefferson. 
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TO DR, WILLIAM SMALL. 


Moy 7, 1775. 
Dear Sir, 

With: this week we have received the unhappy news of an 
action of considerable magnitude, bets cen the Kins troops 
and our brethren of Boston, in which, at is said, five hundred 
of the former, with the Earl of Percy, are slain. That such 
an action has occurred, 1s undoubted, though perhaps the cir- 
cumstances may not have reached us with truth. This «cur 
dent has cut off our Jast hope of reconcilhation, and 2 phrensy 
of revenge, seems to have seized ail ranks of people. Jt» a 
Jamentable crrcumstance, that the only mediatory power, ac- 
knowledged by both partics, mstead of leading to a reconciha- 
tion his divided people, should pursue the meendiary purpose 
of sull blowing up the flames. as we find him constantly doing, 
in every speech and pubhe declaration. This inay, perbaps, 
‘be intended to intimidate sto acquiescence, but the cffect has 
been most unfortunately otherwise. A little knowkdge of 
human nature, and attention to its ordinary workings, nght 
have foreseen that the spirits of the people here were in a 
state, in which they were more hhely to ravoked, than 
finghtened, by haughty deportment, And to fill up the mea- 
sure of irritation, a proscription of individuals has been sub- 
stituted in the room of just tral. Can it be believed, that a 
grateful people will suffer those to be consigned to execution, 
whose sole crime has been the developing and averting ther 
rights? Had the prarliament.. pomeved the power of reflec 
tion, they would have avor @ meastie as Impotent as it 
was inflammatory. When I saw Loid Chatham’s bill, I en- 
tertamed high that a reconciliation could have been 
brought about. The difference between his terms, and those 
offered by our Congres, might have been accommodated, if 
entered on, by both parties, with a disposition to accommo- 
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date. But the dignity of Parliament, it seems, can brook no 
‘ition to its power. Strange, that a set of men, who have 
made sale of their virtue to Minister, should yet talk of 
retaining dignity! | But Iam getting into politics, though I 
sat down only to ask your acceptance of the wine, and express 
my constant wishes for your happiness. 
Ta: JErrinson. 


TO JOHN RANDOLPH, ESQ. 


Monticello, August 25, 1775. 
Deaz Sz, 

T am sorry the situation of our country should render it not 
eligible to you to remain longer in it. I hope the returning 
wiedom of Great Britain will, ere , put an end to this un- 
natural contest. There may be je to whove tempers and 
dispoaitions contention is pleasing, and who, therefore, wish a 
continuance of confusion ; but to me it is of all states but one, 
the most horrid. My first wish is a restoration of our just 
rights; my second, a return of the happy period, when, con- 
sistently with duty, I may withdraw myself totally from the 
public ‘stage, and pass rest of my days in domestic ease 
and tranquillity, banishing every desire of ever hearing what 

in the world. Perhaps, (for the latter adds consider- 
ably to the warmth of the former wish,) looking with fondness 
towards a passer oar with o Scaeln, cannot be 
ing you may le to con’ ite tor ls expediting this 
Seock. T think it must be evident to yours thet the 
‘Ministry have been deceived by their officers on this side of 
the water, who (or what purpose I cannot tell) have con- 
stantly represented the American opposition 2s that of a small 
faction, in which the body of the people took little part. This, 
ou can inform them, of your own knowledge, is untrue. 

‘hey have taken it into their heads, too, that we are cowards, 
and shall surrender at discretion to an armed force. The 
past and future operations of the war must confirm or unde- 
ceive them on that head. I wish they were thoroughly and 
minutely acquainted with every circumstance, relative to Ame- 
rica, as it exists in truth. [am persuaded this would go far 
towards disposing them to reconciliation. Even those in Par- 
liament who are called friends to America, seem to know 
nothing of our real determinations. I observe, they pro- 
nounced in the last Parliament, that the Congress Yr 
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did not mean to insist rigorously on the terms they held out, 
but kept something in reserve, to give up: and, in fact, that 
they would give up every thing but the article of taxation. 
Now, the truth is far from this, as [ can affirm, and put my 
honour to the assertion. Their continuance in this error may, 
perhaps, produce very ill consequences. The Congress stated 
the lowest terms they thought possible to be accepted, in order 
to convince the world they were not unreasonable. They 
gave up the monopoly and regulation of trade, and all acts of 
Parliament prior to 1764, leaving to British generosity to ren- 
der these, at some future time, as easy to America as the 
interest of Britain would admit. But this was before blood 
was spilt. I cannot affirm, but have reason to think, these 
terms would not now be accepted. I wish no false sense of 
honour, no ignorance of our real intentions, no vain hope that 
partial concessions of right will be accepted, may induce the 
Ministry to trifle with accommodation, till it shall be out of 
their power ever to accommodate. If, indeed, Great Britain, 
disjoined from her colonics, be a match for the most potent 
nations of Europe, with the colonies thrown into their scale, 
they may go on securely. But if they are not assured of this, it 
would be certainly unwise, by trying the cert aad soothes a 
ign, to risque our accepting a foreign aid, which, ry 
Fray not be obtainable, but on Condition of everlasting avulnon 
from Great Britain. This would be thought a hard condi- 
tion, to those who still wish for reunion with their parent 
country. Iam sincerely one of those, and would rather be 
im dependence on Great Britain, properly limited, than on 
any nation upon earth, or than on no nation. But am one 
of those, too, who, rather than submit to the rights of legis- 
Jating for us, assumed by the British Parliament, and which 
late experience has shewn will so cruelly exercise, would 
Jend my hand to sink the whole Island in the ocean, 

If undeceiving the Minister, as to matters of fact, may 
change his disposition, it will, perhaps, be in your power, by 
assisting to do this, to render service to the whole empire, at 
the most critical time, certainly, that it has ever seen. Whether 
Britain shall continue the head of the greatest empire on earth, 
or shall return to her original station in the political scale of 
Europe, depends, perhaps, on the resolutions of the succeedin, 
winter. God send they may be wise and salutary for us all. 
I shall be glad to hear from you as often as you may be dis. 
posed tothink of things here. You may be at liberty, I ex~ 

t, to communicate some things, consistently with your 
onour, andthe duties you will owe to @ protecting nation 
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Such a communication among individuals, may be mutually 
beneficial to the contending perties. On this or any future oc- 
casion, if I affirm to you any facts, your knowledge of me will 
enable you to decide on their credibility ; if I hazard opinions, 
on the dispositions of men or other speculative points, you can 
only know they are my opinions. My best wishes for your 
felicity attend you, wherever you go; and believe me to be, 


assuredly, 
‘Your friend and servant, 
Ta: Jevrenson. 
TO JOHN RANDOLPH, ESQ. 
Philadelphia, November 29, 1775. 
Deaz Str, ' 


I am to give you the melancholy intelligence of the death of 
our most woithy aera which happened here on the 22d of 
the last month. He was struck with an apoplexy, and expired. 
within five hours. 

Thave it in my power to acquaint you, that the success of 
our arms has corresponded with the justice of our cause. 
Chambly and St. John’s were taken nome wecke ago, and, in 
them, the whole regular army in Canada, except about forty or 
fifty men. This day, certain intelligence has reached us, that 
our General, Montgomery, is received into Montreal: ve 
expect, every hour, to be informed that Quebec has opened its 
arms to Colonel Arnold, who, with eleven hundred men, was 
sent from Boston up the Kennebec, and down the Chaudidre 
river to that place. Heexpected to be there early this month. 
Montreal acceded to us on the 13th, and Carlton set out, with 
the shattered remains of his little army, for Quebcc, where we 
hope he will be taken up by Arnold. “Ina short time, we have 
reason to hope, the delegates of Canada will join us in Con- 

cess, and complete the American union, as far as we wish to 

fave it completed. We hear that one of the British transports 
haz arrived at Boston ; the rest are beating off the coast, in very 
bad weather. You will have heard, before this reaches you, 
that Lord Dunmore has commenced hostilities in Virginia. 
That people bore with every thing, till he attempted to burn 
the town of Hampton. ‘They opposed and repelled him, with 
considerable loss on his side, none on ours. It has raised 
our countrymen into a perfect phrenzy. It is an immense 
misfortune, to the whole empire, to have a King of such a dis- 
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position at sucha time. We are told, and every thing proves 
at true.that he is the bitterest encmy we have. His Minister 
1s able. and that satisfies me that ignorance or wickedness, 
somewhere, controls him. {n an earlier part of this contest, 
our petitions told him, that from our King there was but onc 
appeal. ‘The admonition was deypised, and that appeal forced 
onus, To undo his empire, he has but one truth more to 
Tearn; that, after colonics have drawn the sword, theres but 
one step mote they can take, That step is now presved upon 
us, by the measures adopted, asif they were afraid we would 
not take it. Believe me, dear Sir, there is not in the Bntish 
empire, a man who more cordially loves a union with Great 
Britam, than I do. But by the God that made me, I will 
cea to exist before I yield to a connection on such terms as 
the Brush Parhament ‘propose; and in this, I think I speak 
the sentiments of America. We want neither induecment nor 
power, todeclare and assert a separation, It is will, alone, 
which is wanting, and that is growing apace under the fostering. 
hand of our King. One bloody canpugn will probably de- 
erde, evalastingly, our future comse. T am sorry to find 
Dloody campugn w% decided on. If our winds nnd waters 
should not combine to rescuc their shores from slavery, and. 
Gencral Howe's reinforcement should arrive in safety, we have 
hopes he will be mspiritcd to come out of Boston and take 
another drubbing: and we must drub him soundly, before the 
* * * © * wall know weare not mere brutes, to crouch under 
his hand, and kiss the rod with which he deigns to scourge ue. 
Yours, &e. 
Tu: Juvrunson, 


TO DR. BENJAWIV FRANKLIN, PARIS. 
‘Virguus, Aagust 13, 1777, 
Honoveasre Siz, 

I forbear to write you news, as the time of Mr. Shore's de- 
parture bemg uncertain, it imght be old before you receive 1t, 
and he ean, in person, you of all we have, With re- 
spect to the State of Virgima in partucular, the people seem to 
have laid ande the monarchical, and taken up the republican 

ernment, with as much ease, as would have attended their 

rowing offan old, and putting on a new suit of clothes, Not 
a single throe has attended this important transformation, A 
half dozen aristocratical gentlemen, agonizing under the loss 
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of pre-eminence, have, sometimes, ventured their sarcasma on 
our political metamorphosis. ‘They have been thought fitter 
objects of pity than of punishment. We are, .at present, in 
the complete and quiet exercise of well organised guvernment, 
save only that our courts of justice do not open till the fall. 
I think nothing can bring the security of our continent and 
its cause into danger, if we can support the credit of our 
paper. To do that, I apprehend, one of two steps must be 
taken. Either to procure free trade, by alliance with some 
naval power able to protect it ; or, if we find there is no pros. 
pect of that, to shut our ports totally to all the world, and turn 
our colonies into manufactories. The former would be most 
cligible, because most conformable to the habits and wishes of 
our people. Were the British Court to return to their senses 
in time to seize the little advantage which still remains within 
their reach, from this quarter, I judge, that, on acknowledg- 
ing our absolute independence and zovereignty, a commercial 
treaty, beneficial to them, and perhaps even # league of mutual 
offence and defence, might, not seeing the expense or conse- 

uences of such a measure, be approved by our people, if no- 
thing, in the mean time, done on your part, should prevent it. 
But they will continue to grasp at their desperate sovereignty» 
till every benefit short of that is for ever out of their reach. 
I wish my domestic situation had rendered it possible for me 
to join yon in the very honourable charge confided to you. 
Residence in a polite Court, society of literati of the ‘first 
order, a just cause and an approving God, will add length to 4 
life for which all men pray, and none more than 

Yours, &c. 
Tu: Jevrerson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY PATRICK HENRY. 


Albempzle, March 27, 1779. 
Siz, 

A reportprevailing here, that. in consequence of some powers 
from Congress, the Governor and Council have it in cpatenn 
plation to remove the Convention troops,® either wholly or in 

rt, from their present situation, I take the libert; trou- 
Ping you with some observations on that subject. The repu- 
tation and interest of our country, in geveral, may be affected 


* The troops under Burgoyne, captured at Saratoga. 
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by such a measure: it would, therefore, hardly be deemed an 
indecent liberty, in the most private citizen, to offer his 
thoughts to the consideration of the Executive. The locality 
of my situation, particularly in the neighbourhood of the pre- 
sent barracks, and the pu! relation in which I stand to the 
people among whom they are situated, together with a confi- 
dence, which a personal knowledge of the members of the 
Executive gives me, that they will be glad of information from 
any quarter, on @ subject interesting to the public, induce me 
to hope that they will acquit me of impropriety in the present 
representation. 

By an article in the Convention of Saratoga, it is stipulated, 
on the part of the United States, that the officers shall not be 
separated from their men. I suppose the term officers in- 
cludes gencral as well as regimental officers, As there are 
general officers who command all the troops, no part of them 
can be separated from these officers without a violation of the 
article: they cannot, of course, be separated from one another, 
unk.» the same general officer could be in different places at 
the same time, It is true, the article adds the words, ‘ as far 
as circumstances will admit.” This was a necessary qualifica- 
tion ; because, in no place in America, 1 suppose, could there 
have been found quarters for both officers and men together ; 
those for the officers to be according to their rank. So far, 
then, aa the circumstances of the place where they should be 
quartered, should render ao separation necessary, in order to 
procure guarters for the officers, according to their rank, the 
article admits that separation, And these are the circum. 
stances which must have been under the contemplation of the 
parties; both of whom, and all the world beside (who are 
ultimate judges in the case), would still understand that they 
were to be es near in the environs of the camp, as convenient 

uarters could be procured; and not that the qualification of 
the article destroyed the article itself, and laid it wholly at our 
discretion. Congress, indeed, have admitted of this separation ; 
but are they so far lords of right and wrong as that our con 
sciences may be quiet with their dispensation? Or is the case 
amended by saying they leave it optional in the Governor and 
Council to separate the troops or not? At the same time that 
it exculpates not them, it is drawing the Governor and Council 
into a participation in the breach of faith. If indeed it is 
only proposed, that a separation of the troops shall be referred 
to the consent of their officers, that is a very different matter. 
Having carefully avoided conversation with them on public 
subjects, E cannot say, of my own knowledge, how they would 
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relish such a proposition. I have heard from others, that they 
will choose to undergo any thing together, rather than to be 
separated, and that they will remonstrate against it in the 
strongest terms. The Executive, therefore, if voluntary agents 
in this measure, must be drawn into a paper war with them, 
the more disagreeable, as it seems that faith and reason will be 
on the other side, As an Americau, I cannot help feeling a 
thorough mortification, that our Congress should have per- 
mitted an infraction of our public honour; as a citizen of 
Virginia, I cannot help hoping and confiding, that our supreme 
Executive, whose acts will considered as the acts of the 
Commonwealth, estimate that honour too highly to make its 
infraction their own act. I may be Permitted to hope, then, 
that if any removal takes place, it will be a eral one: and, 
as it is said to be left to the Governor and Council to deter- 
mine on this, EF am satisfied, that, suppressing every other 
consideration, and weighing the matter dispassionately, they 
will determine upon this sole question, is it for the benefit of 
those for whom they act, that the Convention troops should 
be removed from among them? Under the bead of interest, 
these circumstances, viz. the expense of building barracks, 
said to have been £25,000, and of removing the troops back- 
wards and forwards, amounting to, I know not how much, are 
not to be pretermitted, merely because they are Continental 
expenses; for we are a part of the Continent ; we must pay a 
shilling of every dollar wasted. But the sums of money, 
which, by these troops, or on their account, are bronght into, 
and expended in this State, are a great and local advantage. 
‘This can require no proof. If, at the conclusion of the war, 
for instance, our share of the Continental debt should be 
twenty millions of dollars, or say that we are called on to 
furnish an annual quote of two millions four hundred thousand 
dollars, to Congress, to be raised by tax, it is obvious that we 
should raise these given sums with greater or less ease, in pro- 
portion to the greater or less quantity of money found in cir- 
culation among us. I expect that our circulating money is, 
by the presence of these troops, at the rate of 30,000 dollars a 
week, at the least. I have heard, indeed, that an objection arises 
to their being kept within this State, from the information of the 
commissary that they cannot be subsisted here. In attendin, 

to the information of that officer, it should be borne in min 

that the county of King William and its vicinities are one 
thing, the territory of Virginia another. if the troops could 
be fea upon long letters, I believe the gentleman at the head 
of that department in this country, would be the best com- 
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missary upon earth. But till I see him determined to act, 
not to write,—to sacrifice his domestic ease to the duties of his 
appointment, and apply to the resources of this country, 
wheresoever they are to be had,—I must entertain a different 
inion of him.” I am mistaken, if, for the animal subsistence 
of the troops hitherto, we are not principally indebted to the 
enius and exertions of Hawkins, during the very short time 
fe lived after his appointment to that department by your 
board. His eye immediately pervaded the whole State; it was 
reduced at once to a regular machine, to a system, and the 
whole put into movement and animation by the fiat of a com- 
hensive mind. If the Commonwealth ‘of Virginia cannot 
furnish these troops with bread, I would ask of the commis. 
sariat, which of the thirteen is now become the grain colony ? 
If we are in danger of famine from the addition of four thou- 
sand months, what is become of that surplus of bread, the 
exportation of which used to feed the West Indies and Eastern 
States, and fill the colony with hard moncy? When I urge 
the sufficieucy of this State, however, to subsist these troops, 
I beg to be understood, as having in contemplation the quan- 
tity of provisions necessary for their real use, and not alcu- 
lating what is to be lost by the wanton waste, mismanagement, 
and carelessness of those employed about it. If magazines o! 
beef and pork are suffered to rot by slovenly butchering, or 
for want of timely provision and sale; if quantities of four 
are exposed by the commissaries entrusted with the keeping it, 
to pillage and destruction ; and if, when laid up in the Conti- 
nental stores, it is still to be embezzled and sold, the land of 
Egypt itself would be insufficient for their supply, and their 
removal would be necessary, not to a more plentiful country, 
but to more able and honest commissaries. Perhaps, the mag- 
nitude of this question, and its relation to the whole State, 
may render it worth while to await the opinion of the National 
Council, which is now to meet within a few weeks. There is 
no dan, of distress in the mean time, as the commissaries 
affirm they have a st sufficiency of provisions for some time 
to come. Should the measure of removing them into another 
State be adopted, and carried into execution, before the meet- 
ing of Assembly, no disapprobation of theirs will bring them 
back, because will then be in the power of others, who 
will hardly give them up. 
‘Want of information as to what may be the precise measure 
‘proposed by the Governor and Conncil, obliges me to shift my 
und, and take up the subject in every possible form. Perhaps 
they have not thought to remove the troops out of this State 
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altogether, but to some other part of it. Here the objections 
arising from the expenses of removal, and of building new bar- 
vacks, recur. As to animal food, it may be driven to one part 
of the country as easily as to another: that circumstance, 
therefore, may be thrown out of the question. As to bread, I 
suppose they will require about forty or forty-five thousand 
bushels of grain a year. The place to which it is to be 
brought to them, is about the centre of the State. Besides that 
the country round about is fertile, al] the grain made in the 
counties adjacent to any kind of navigation may be brought 
by water to within twelve miles of the spot. For these twelve 
miles, waggous must be employed; I suppose half a dozen 
will be a plenty. Porhaps thie part of the expense might have 
been neve, had the barracke been built on the water; but it is 
not sufficient to justify their being abandoned now they are 
built, Waggonage, indeed, seems to the commissariat an 
article not worth economizing. The most wanton and studied 
Cireuity of transportation bas been practised. ‘To mention only 
one act, they have bought uantities of flour for these troops 
in Cumberland, have or. ered it to be waggoned down to Man- 
chester, and qaggoned thence up to the barracks. This fact 
happened to fall within my own knowledge. I doubt not there 
are many more such, in order either to produce their total re- 
moval, or to run up the expenses of the present situation, and. 
aatisfy Congress that the nearer they are brought to the com- 
missary’s own bed, the cheaper they will be subsisted. The 
grain made in the western counties may be brought partly in 
‘waggons, a8 conveniently to this as to any other place; Ee 
haps more so, on account of its vicinity to one of the best 
passes through the Blue Ridge; and partly by water, as it is 
Dear to James River, to the navigation of which ten counties 
are enone above the falls. When I said that the grain 
anight be brought hither from all the counties of the State, ad- 
jacent to navigation, I did not mean to say it would be proper 
to bring it from all. On the contrary, I think the commissary 
should be instructed, after the next harvest, not to send one 
bushel of grain to the barracks from below the falls of the 
Fivers, or from the northern counties. ‘Che counties on tide 
water are accessible to the calls for our own army. Their sup- 
plies ought, therefore, to be husbanded for them. ‘I'he coun- 
ties in the north-western parts of the State are not only within 
reach for our own grand army, but peculiarly necessary for 
the support of Macintosh's army, or for the support of any 
other north-western expedition, which the uncertain conduct 
of the Indians should render necessary ; insomuch that if the 
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supplies of that quarter should be misapplied to any other pur- 
pose, it would destroy, in embryo, every cxertion, either for 
Particular or genera) safety there. The counties above tide 
water, in the middle, and southern, and westcrn parts of the 
country, are not accessible to calls for either of those pur- 
poses, but at such an expense of transportation as the article 
woulc not bear. Here, then, is a great field, whose supplies 
of bread cannot be carried to our arniy, or, rather, which will 
raise no supplies of bread, because there is uo body to cat 
them. Was it not, then, wise in Congress to remove to that 
field four thousand idle mouths, who must otherwise have in- 
terfered with the pasture of our own troops? And if they are 
removed to any other part of the country, will it not defeat 
this wise purpose ? ‘She mills.on the waters of James river, 
above the falls, open to canoe navigation, are very many, Some 
of them are of great nute as manufacturers. ‘The barracks are 
surrounded by mills, ‘There are five or six round about 
Charlottesville. Any two or three of the whole might, in the 
course of the winter, manufacture flour sufficient for the year. 
To say the worst, then, of this situation, it is but twelve miles 
wrong. 'The safe custody of these troops is another circum- 
stance worthy consideration. Equally removed from the 
access of an eastern or western enemy; central to the whole 
State, 0 that, should they attempt an irruption in any direc- 
tion, they must through a great extent of hostile country ; 
in a neighbourhood thickly inhabited by a robust and hardy 
people, zealous in the American cause, acquainted with the 
‘use of arms, and the defiles and by which they must 
issue: it would seem that, in this point of view, no place 
could have been better chosen, 
Their health is also of importance. I would not endeavour 
to shew that their lives are valuable to us, because it would 
a possibility that humanity was kicked out of doors 
in America, and interest only attended to. The barracks 
occupy the top and brow of a very high bill; (you have becn 
untruly told they were in a bottom.) They are free from 
fog, have four springs, which seem to be plentiful, one within 
twenty yards of the piquet, two within fifty yards, and another 
within two hundred and fifty, and they proj to sink wells 
within the piquet. Of four thousand people, it should he ex- 
ted, according to the ordinary calculations, that one should 
ie every day; yet, in the space of near thrce months, there 
have been but four deaths among them ; two infants under three 
weeks old, and two others hy apoplexy. The officers tell me 
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the troops were never before so healthy since they were em- 
ied. 

But is an enemy so execrable, that, though in captivity, his 
wishes and comforts are to be di and even crossed ? 
T think not. It is for the benefit of mankind to mitigate the 
horrors of war as much as possible. The practice, therefore, 
of modern nations, of treating. tive enemies with politeness 
and generosity, is not only Jightful in contemplation, but 
veally interesting to all the world, friends, foes, aud neutrals, 
Let us apply this: the officers, after considerable hardships, 
have all procured quarters, comfortable and satisfactory to 
them, In order to do this, they were obliged, in many in- 
stances, to hire houses for a year cortain, and at such exorbi- 
tant rents, as were sufficient to tempt independent owners to 
go out of them and shift as they could. These houses, in most 
cases, were much out of repair: they bave ired them at 
a considerable expense. One of the general officers bas taken 
@ place for two years, advanced the rent for the whole time, 
and been obliged, moreover, to erect additional buildings for 
the accommodation of part of his family, for which there was 
not room in the house rented. Ti 1 of the brick-work, 
for the carpentry of these additional buildings, I know be is to 

y fifteen hundred dollars. The same gentleman, to m 

“ledge, has paid to oae person three thousand six hundret 
and seventy dollars, for different articles to fix himself commo- 
diously. They have generally laid in their stocks of grain 
and other provisions, Er it is well known that officers do not 
live on thet rations. Th have Purchased coms, sheep, fc. 
set in to farming, ir gardens, and have a t 
of comfort and quiet before them. To turn to the Didier: 
the environs of the barracks are delightful, the und 
cleared, laid off in hundreds of gardens, each encl in its 
separate paling; these well prepared, and exhibiting a fine 
appearance. General Ricdezel, alone, laid out upwards of 
two hundred pounds in garden seeds, for the German trco] 
only. Judge what an extent of ground these seeds. would 
cover. There is little doubt that own gardens will fur- 
nish them a great abundance of vegetables through the year. 
‘Their poultry, pigeons, and other preparation of that kind, 
present to the mind the idca pf a company of farmers, rather 
than a camp of soldiers. In addition to the barracks built for 
them by the public, and now very comfortable, they have 
built great numbers for themselves, in such messes as fancied 
each other; and the whole corps, both officers and men, seem 
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now happy and satisfied with ther stuation Having thus 
found Me art of rendering captivity itself comfortable, and 
carned if into execution at their own great «pense and labour, 
ther spits gustaincd by the proxpcct of gratifications risin; 

before them eyes, docs not every sentiment of humanity revolt 
against the propoution of stmpping them of all this, and re- 
moving them ito new situations, where, from the advanced 
season of the year, no picpatationy can be made for catryin; 

themselves comfortably through the heata of summer , an 

when it 15 known that the necessary advances for the conve- 
nunces already provided have exhausted their funds, and left 
them unable to make the lithe exertions anew ? Again, tcview 
thiy matter a» 1t may rgard appearances A ly of ti 85 
aftcr staying a twelvemonth at Boston, are ordeied to take, a 
march of seven hundred mics to Virgima, whure, it 1s sad, 
they may be plentifully subusted, Aa soon a they arc there, 
they are ordered on some other maich, because in Virginia, 
it 1s said, they’ cannot be subsisted Indifferent nations will 
chai ge this cither to ignorance, or to whim and caprie, the 
partics interested, to cruclty. They now view the proposition 
in that hght, and it 1s said there a» a general and firm persua- 
sion among them that they were marched fiom Boston with no 
other purpose than to hata», and destroy them with eteinal 
marches Perseverance in object, though not by the most dr. 
rect way, 18 often more laudable than perpetual changes as 
often as the object shifts hght A characte: of stcadiness 
an our councils is worth more than the subsistence of four 


thousand le 

There eau not have been a more unlucky concurrence of 
ewcumstances than when these first came The bar- 
racks were unfimshed for want labourers, the spell of 
weather the worst ever known within the memory of man, no 
stores of bread laid in, the roads, by the weather and number 
of waggons, soon rendered impassable. not only the trooj 
themselves were greatly disappointed, but the people in the 
neighbourhood were elarmed’ at the consequences which a 
total falure of provisions mght produce In this worst state 
of things, their mtuation was seen by many, and disseminated 
through the country, so as to occasion a general dissatisfaction, 
which even seized the minds of reasonable men, who, if not 
infected Miers the contagion, must have foreseen that the Pro. 
spect mu-t brighten, and that great advantages to the people 
mouet necessarily anse It has, accordingly, so happened, 
The Planters, being more generally sellers than buyers, have 
felt the benefit of their presence m the most vital part about 

vou lL cf 
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them, their purses, and are now sensible of its source. I have 
too good an opinion of their love of order, to believe that 2 
removal of these troops would produce any irregular proofs 
of their disapprobation, but I am well assured it would be 
extremely odious to them. 

To conclude. The separation of these troops would be a 
breach of public faith: therefore, I suppose it impossible; if 
they are removed to another State, it is the fault of the com- 
missaries ; if they are removed to any other part of the State, 
it is the fault of the commissarics; and in both cases, the 
public interest and public security suffer, the comfortable and 
plentiful subsistence of our own army is lessened, the health of 
the troops neglected, their wishes crossed, and their comforts 
torn from them, the character of whim and caprice, or, 
what is worse, of cruclty, fixed on us as a nation, and to 
crown the whole, our own people disgusted with such a 


proceeding. 

1 have thus taken the liberty of representing to you the facts 
and the reasons, which scem to militate against the separation 
or removal of these troops. I am sensible, however, that the 
same subject may appear to different persons. in very different 
lights. What I have urged as reasons, may, to sounder minds, 
be apparent fallacies. I hope they will appear, at least, 20 
plausible, as to excuse the interposition of 

Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jarrenson. 


TO JOHN PAGE. 


‘Willianuburg, January 22, 1779. 
Dear Pace, : 


I received your letter by Mr. Jamicson. It had given me 
much pain, that the zeal of our ive friends should ever 
have placed you and me in the situation of competitors. I 
was comforted, however, with the reflection, that it was their 
competition, not ours, and that the difference of the numbers 
which decided between us was too insignificant to give you 2 

ain, or me a pleasure, had our dispositions towards each other 
msc as at admit those sensations. I know you too well 

to need an apology for any thi do, and hépe you will 
for ever be aesured of thiss page the constructions of the 
world, they would only have added one to the many sins for 
which they are to go to the devil. As tins is the first, I hope 
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it will be the last, instance of ceremony between us. A desire 
to see my family, which is in Charles City. carries me thither 
to-morrow, and I shalt not return till Monday. Be plead 
to present my compliments to Mrs. Page, and add this to the 
aseurances Ihave ever given you, that I am, dear Page, 
Your affictionate friend, 
‘Tu. Jrrrerson. 








TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENER iL WASHINGTON, 
Wathamsbing, June 23, 1779. 
Sia, 

T have the pleasure to enclose you the particulars of Colo. 
nel Clarke's success against St. Vincennes, ar stated in his 
letter but lately received ; the messenger, with his first letter, 
having been killed. I fear it will be impossible for Colonel 
Clarke to be so strengthened, as to cnable him to do what he 
desires, Indeed, the express who brought this letter gives 
us reason to fear St. Vinccnues iy in danger from a large 
body of Indians, collecte to attach it, and said, when he 
came from Kaskaskias, to be witlnn thirty leagues of the 

- I also enclose you a leiter from Colonel Shelby. stating 
the effect of his success against the seceding Cherokees, 
and Chuccamogga. ‘The damage done them was hilling 
half a dozen, burning eleven towns, twenty thousand bushels 
of corn, collected probably to forward the espediuons whieh 
were to have been planned at the council which was to weet 
Governor Hamilton at the mouth of Tennessee, and taking 
ns many goods a> sold for twenty-five thousand pounds. 1 
hope these two blows coming together, and the depriving 
them of thcir head, will, in some measure, effect the quict 
of our frontiers this summer. We have intelligence, also, 
that Colonel Bowman, from Kentucky, is in the midst of the 
Shawnee country, with three hundred men, and hope to 
hear @ good account of him. The enclosed order, being in 
its nature important, and gencrally interesting, I think it 

per to transmit it to you, with the reasons supporting it.” 
t willadd much to our satisfaction, to know it meets your 
approbation. 

have the honour tobe, with every sentiment of private 
tespect and public gratitude, 

Sir, yours, &¢. 





Tu. JEFrerson. 


* For the letter of Colonel Clarke, and the order referred to, sve Ap- 
pendix, note A. 
uw 2 
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P. S. The distance of our northern and western counties 
from the scene of southern service, and the necessity of 
strengthening our western quarter, havc induced the Councit 
to dircct the new levies from the counties of Yuhoganie, 
Ohio, Monongalia, Frederick, Hampshire, Berkeley, Rock- 
ingham, and Greenbrier, amounting to somewhat less than 
three hundred men, to enter into the ninth regiment ot 
Pieesburg, ‘The aid they may give there will be so immc- 
diate and important, wad: what they could do tothe south- 
ward would be 50 late, 2s, J hope, will apologise for their 
interference. T. J. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


‘Williamsburg, July 17, 1770. 
Sta, 

I some time ago, enclosed to you a printed copy of an 
order of Council, by which Governor Hamilton was to be 
confined in irons, in close gaol, which has occasioncd a letter 
from General Phillips, o! which the enclosed is a copy. 
‘Fhe General seem» to think that a prisoner on capitulation, 
cannot be put in close confinement, though his capitulation 
should not have provided against it. My idea was, that alt 

rsons, taken in war, were to be deemed prisoners of war. 
That chose who surrender on capitulation (or convention) are 
prisoners of war also, subject to the same treatment with those 
who surrender at discretion, except only so far as the terma 
of their capitulation or convention shall have guarded them. 
In the capitulation of Governor Hamilton (a copy of which 
I enclose,) no stipulation is made as to the treatment of him- 
self, or those taken with him. Thc Governor, indeed, when 
he signs, adds a flourish of reasons inducing him to capitu- 
late, one of which is the generosity of his enemy. Genero- 
sity, on a large and comprehensive scale, seems to dictate the 
making a signal example of this gentleman; but waving that, 
these are only the private motives inducing him to surrender, 
and do not enter into the contract of Colonel Clarke. I have 
the highest idea of those contracts which take place between 
nation and nation at war, and would be the last on earth to 
do any thing in violation of them. I can find nothing in 
those booka usually recurred to as testimonials of the fe 8 
and usages of nature and nations, which convicts the opinions 
I have above expressed of error. Yet there may be such 
an usage as General Phillips seems to suppose, though not 
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taken notice of by these writers. I am obliged to trouble 
your Excellency on this occasion, by asking of you imfor- 
tation on this point. There is no other person, whose deci- 
sion will so authoritatively decide this doubt in the public 
mind, and none with which I am disposed so implicitly to 
comply. If you shall be of opinion, that the bare existence 
of a capitulation, in the case of Governor Hamilton, privi- 
leges him from confinement, though there be no article to that 
effect in the capitulation, justice shall most assuredly be donc 
him. ‘The importance of this point, in a public view, and 
my own auxiety under 2 charge of violation of national faith 
by the Executive of this Commonwealth, will, I hope, a 
Iogise for my adding this to the many troubles with whies 1 
know you to he burdened. 

T have the honour to be, with the most profound respect, 

Your Excellency’» most obedient, 
And most bumble scrvant, 
Tu, Jurrsrson, 


P.8. I have just received a letter from Colonel Bland, 
containing information of numerous desertions from the Con- 
vention troops—not less than four hundred in the Jast fort- 
night. He thinks he has reason to believe, it is with the 
connivance of some of their offiecrs. Some of these have 
been retaken, all of them going northwardly, ‘They had 

vided themselves with fe passports, and with certi- 
Feates of having taken the oath of fidelity to the State; some 
of them forged, others really given by weak magistrates. I 

jive this information to your Kxcellency, as, perhaps, it may 
in your power to have such of them intercepted as shall 
be passing through Pennsylvania aud Jersey. 

Your fetter, enclosing the opinion of the board of war in 
the case of Allison and Lee, come safe to haud, after a 
long passage. It shall be answered by next post. I’. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


‘WiBiamibwg, Oct. 1, 1779. 
Siz, 

On receipt of ated letter of August 6th, during my ab- 
sence, the Council had the irons taken off the prisoners of 
war, When your advice was asked, we meant it should 
decide with us; and upon my return to Williamsburg, the 
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matter was taken up, and the enclosed advice given.* A 
parole was formed, of which the enclosed is a copy, and ten- 
dered to the prizoners. They objected to that part of it, 
which restrained them from saying any thing to the preju- 
dice of the United States, and imsisted on * freedom of 
specch.’ "Chey were, in conscquence, remanded to their con- 

nement in the gaol, which must be considered as a voluntary 
one, until they can determine with themselves to be inoffon- 
sive in word as well as deed. A flag sails hence to-morrow 
to New York, to negotiate the exchange of some prisoners. 
By her, I have written to General Phillips on this subject, and 
enclosed to him jes of the within ; intending it as an 
answer to a letter I received from him on the subject of 
Governor Hamilton. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Yours, &e. 
Tu. Jerrerson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Williamsburg, October 2, 1779. 


Six, 
Just us the letter accompanying this was going off, Colonel 
Mathews arrived on pa rom New York, by the way of 


head quarters, bringing your Excellency’s letter, on bis subject, 
with that of the Brivch commissary of prisoners. The sub- 
ject is of great importance, and I must, therefore, reserve 
myself to answer after further consideration. Were I to 
speak from present impressions, I shonld say it was happy 
for Governor Hamilton, that a final determination of his fate 
was formed before this new information. As the enemy have 
released Captain Willing from his irons, the Executive of this 
State will induced, perhaps, not to alter their former 
opinion. But it is impossible they can be serious in attempt- 
ing. to bully usin this manner. We have too many of their 
subjects in our power, and too much iron to clothe them 
with, and, I will add, too much resolution to_avail ourselves 
of both, to fear their pretended retaliation. However, 1 will 
do myself the honour of forwarding to your Excellency the 
ultimate result of Council on this subject. 

In consequence of the information in the letter from the 
British commissary of prisoners, that no officers of the Vir- 


* See Appendix, note B. 
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ginia line, should be exchanged till Governor Hamilton's 
affair should be settled, we have stopped our flag, which w 
just hoisting anchor with a load of privates for New York, 

must, therefore, ash the favour of your Excellency te for- 
ward the enclosed by flag, when an “opportunity offers, ax I 
suppose General Phillips will be in New York before it 
reaches you. Ihave the honour to be. Sir, 

With the greatest esteem, 
Yours, &c. 





Tu. JE) ERsON. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


In Council, Oct. 8, 1779. 
Sim, 

In rine of the second of the present month, written in the 
instant of Colonel Mathews’ delivery of your letter, Tine 
formed you what had been done on the subject of Governor 
Hamilton and hig companions, previous to that moment. I 
new inelose you an advice of Council,® in consequence of the 
letter you were pleased to enclose me, from the British 
commissary of prisoners, with one from Lord Rawdon; als+ 
a copy of ‘my Ictter to Colonel Mathews, enclos.ng, also, the 
papers therein named. ‘The advice of Coune:) to allow the 
eolargement of prisoners, on their giving a proper parole, 
has not been recalled, nor will be, [ suppose, unless some. 
thing on the part of the enemy should render it necessary. 
rather expect, however, that they will see it their interest to 
discontinue this hind of conduct. I am ufiaid I shall bere- 
after, perhaps, be obliged to give your Excellency some trou- 
ble in aiding me to obtain information of the future usage of 
our prisoners. I shall give immediate orders for having in 
readiness every engine which the enemy have contrived for 
the destruction of our unhappy citizens, captivated by them. 
"Khe presentiment of these operations is shocking ‘beyond 
capression. IT pray Heaven to avert them: but nothiug in 
this world will do it, but a proper conduct in the enemy- 
In every event, I shall resign myself to the hard necessity 
under which J shall act. 

I have the honour to be, with great regard and estcem, 

Your Excellency s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, JEFYEBSON, 


+ See Appendix, note C. 
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‘TO COLONEL MATHEWS. 


In Connell, October, 1779. 
Str, 

‘The proceedings respecting Governor Hamilton and his 
companions previous to your arrival here, you are acquainted 
with. For your more precise information, I enclose you the 
advice of Council, of June the 16th, of that of August the 
28th, another of September the 19th, on the parole tendered 
them the first instant, and Governor Hamilton's letter of the 
same day, stating his objections, in which he persevered 
from that time his confinement has become a voluntary one. 
You delivered us your letters the next day, when the post 
heing just setting out, much business prevented the Council 
from taking them into consideration, They have this day 
attended to them, and found their resolution expressed in the 
enclosed advice bearing date this day. It gives us t pain 
that any of our countrymen should be cut off from the society 
of their friends and tenderest connections, while it seems as if 
it was in our power to administer relief. But we trust to their 
good sense for discerning, and their spirit for bearing up 
against the fallacy of this appearance. Governor Hamilton 
and his companions were i: isoned and ironed ; 1st. In reta- 
Jiation for cruel treatment of our captive citizens by the enem 
in general. 2nd. For the barbarous species of warfare whic! 
himself and his savage allies carried on in our western frontier. 
Srd. For particular acts of barbarity, of which he himself was 
personally guilty, to some of our citizens in his power. Any 
one of these charges was sufficient to justify the measures we 
took. Of the truth of the first, you yourselves are witnesses. 
Your situation, indced, scems to bave been better since you 
were sent to New York; but reflect on what you suffered 
before that, and knew others of your countrymen to suffer, 
and what you know is now suffered by that more unhappy 

of them, who are still confined on Board the prison ships 
of the enemy. Proof of the second charge, we have under 
Hamilton’s own band: and of the third, as sacred assurances 
as human testimony is capable of giving. Humane conduct 
on our part was found to aProdvee no effect; the contrary, 
therefore, was to be tried. it uces a proper lenity to 
our citizens in captivity, it will bave the effect we meant; if 
it does not, we shall return a severity as terrible as universal. 
If the causes of our rigour against Hamilton were founded in 
truth, that rigour was just, and would not give right to the 
enemy to commence any new hoptilities on their part: and all 
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such new severities are to be considered, not as retaliation, 
but as original and unprovoked. If those eauses_were not 
founded in truth, they should have denied them. If, declin- 
ing the tribunal of truth and reason, they choose to pervert 
this into a contest of cruelty and destruction, we will contend 
with them in that line, and measure out ce hed shoee in on 
ower, in that multiplied proportion which the advant 

bell Mumbern onables Us te do. We thal thiek i our 
particular duty, after the information we gather from the 
Papers which have been laid before us, to pay very constant 
attention to your situation and that of your fellow prisoners. 
‘We hope that the prudence of the enemy will be your protec- 
tion from injury ; and we are assured that your regard for the 
honour of your country, would not permit you to wish we 
should suffer ourselves to be bullied into an acquiescence, 
under overy insult and cruclty they may choose to practise, 
and a fear to retaliate, lest you should be made to experience 
additional sufferings, ‘Their officers and soldiers in our handa, 
are pledges for your safety: we are determined to use them as 
such. Iron will be retaliated by iron, but a great multiplica- 
tion on distinguished objects; prison ships prison ships, 
and like for hke in general. I do not mean by this to cover 
any officer who has acted, or shall act improperly. ‘They say 
Captain Willing was guilty of. t cruclties at the Natches ; 
if so, they do right in punishing him. I would use any 
powers I have, for the pumshment of any officer of our own, 
who should be guilty of caccsves unjustifiable under the w 

of civilized nations. However, I do not find myself obliged 
to believe the charge against Captain Willing to be true, on 
the affirmation of the British commissary, because, in the next 
breath, he affirms no cruelties have as yet been inflicted on 
him, Captain Willing has been in irons. 

I beg you to be assured, there is nothing, consistent with 
the honour of your country, which we shall not, at all times, 
be ready to do for the relicf of yoursclf and companions in 
captivity. We know, that ardent spirit and hatred for tyran- 
ny, which brought you into your present situation, will enable 
you to bear up against it with the firmness which has distin- 
Buishea you as a soldicr, and to look forward with pleasure to 

¢ day, when events shall take place, against which the 
wounded spirits of your enemies will find no comfort, even 
from reflections on the most refined of the cruelties with which 
they have glutted themselves. 

I am, with great respect, 
Yours, &e., 
Tu Jezrrunson 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Williamsburg, November 28, 1779. 
Sin, 

Your Excellency’s letter on the discriminations which have 
been heretofore made, between the troops raised within this 
State, and considered as part of our quota, and those not so 
considered, was delivered m2 four days ago. 1 immediately 
laid it before the .\ssembly, who thereupon came to the reso- 
lution I now do myself the honour of enclosing you. The 
resolution of Congress, of March 15, 1779, which you were so 
kind as to enclose, was never known in this State tll a few 
weeks ago, when we received printed copies of the Journals of 
Congress, It would be a great satisfaction to us, to receive an 
exact return of all the men we have in Continental service, 
who come within the description of the resolution, together 
with our State troops in Continental service. Colonel Cabell 
was so kind as to send mea return of the Contivental regiments, 
commanded by Lord Sterling, of the first and second Virginia 
State regiments, and of Colonel Gist’s regiment. Besides 
these are the following; viz Colonel Harrison’s regiment of 
artillery, Colonel Bayler’s horse, Colonel Bland’s horse, Ge- 
neral Scott’s new levies, part of which are gone to Carvlina, 
and part are here, Colonel Gibson’s regiment, stationed on 
the Ohio, Heath and Obara’s independent companies at the 
same stations, Colonel Taylor's regiment of guards to the 
Convention troops: of these, we have areturn. There may, 
possibly, be others not occurring to me. A return of all 
these would enable us to sce what proportion of the Cou- 
tinental army is contributed by us. We have, at present, 
very pressing calls to send additional numbers of men to 
the southward. No inclination is wanting, io cither the 
Legislature or Executive, to aid them or strengthen you: but 
we find it very difficult to procure men. I herewith trausmit 
to your Excellency some recruiting commissions, to be put 
into such bands as you may think proper, for re-enlisting 
such of our soldiery as are not already engaged for the war. 
‘Ihe Act of Assembly authorising these instructions, requires 
that the men enlisted should be reviewed and received by 
an officer to be appointed for that purpose ; a caution, less 
necessary in the case of men now actually in service, and, 
therefore, doubtless, able bodied, than in the raising new 
recruits. The dircetion, however, goes to all cases, end, 
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therefore, we must trouble your Excellency with the appoint. 
ment of one or more officers of review. Mr. Moss, our agent, re- 
ceives orders, which accompany this, to pay the bounty money 
and recruiting money, and to deliver the clothing. We have, 
however, certain reason to fear hehas not any great sumof money 
on hand; and it is absolutely out of our power, at this time, to 
supply him, or_to say, with certamty, when we shal! be 
able to do it. [Te is instructed to note his acceptances under 
the draughts, and to assure payment as soon as we shall have 
it in our power to furnish him, as the only substitute for 
woney. Your Excellency’s directions to the officer of review 
will probably procure us the satisfaction of being informed, 
from time to time, how many men shall be re-enlinted. 

By Colonel Mathews, I informed your Excellency fully of 
the situation of Governor Hawilton and his companions. “La- 
moshe and Dejean have given their paroles, and are at [ano- 
ver Court-House; Hamilton, Hay, and others, are still obsti- 
nate ; therefore, still in close confinement, though their irons 
have never been on since your second Jetter on the subject. I 
wrote full information of this matter to General Phillips also, 
from whom I had received letters on the subject. I cannot, 
in reason, believe that the enemy, on receiving this informa- 
tion, either from yourself or General Phillips, will venture to 
impose any new cruclties on our officers in captivity with 
them. Yet their conduct hitherto has been most successfully 
prognosticated, by reversing the conclusions of right reason, 
It ss, therefore, my duty, as well as it was my promise, to the 
Virginia captives, to take measures for discovering any change 
which may be made in their situation. For this purpose, T 
miust apply for your Exceilency’s interposition, I doubt not 
but you have an established mode of knowiag, at all times, 
through your commissary of prisoners, the precise state of 
those in the power of the enemy. I must, therefore, pray you 
to put into motion any such means you have for obtaining 
knowledge of the situation of the Virginia officers in captivity. 
If you should think proper, as I could wish, to take upon 
yourself to retaliate any new sufferings which may be imposed 
on them, it will be more likely to have due weight, and to 
yestore che unbappy on both sides to that benevolent treat- 
ment for which all should wish. 

Ehave the honour to be, &c. &c. 
Tu. Jevranson. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


‘Williamsburg, December 10, 1779. 
Siz, 


I take the liberty of putting under cover to your Excellency 
some letters to General Phillips and Reidezel, uninformed. 
whether they are gone into New York or not, and knowing 
that you can best forward them in either case. 

I also trouble you with a letter from the master of the flag 
in this State to the British commissary of prisoners in New 
York, trusting it will thus be more cortainly conveyed than if 
sent to Mr, A; s. It is my wish the Britich commissary 
should return his answer through your Excellency, or your 
commissary of prisoners, and that they should not propose, 
under this pretext, to send another flag, as the mission of the 
present flag is not unattended with circumstances of suspicion ; 
and a certain information of the situation of oursclves and our 
allies here might influence the measures of the cnemy. 

Perhaps your commissary of prisoners can effect the former 
method of answer. 

I enclose to you part of an Act of Assembly ascertainin; 
the quantity of land which shall be allowed to the officers an 
soldiers at the close of the war, and providing means of keep- 
ing that country vacant which has been allotted for them. 

am advised to ask your Excellency’s attention to the case 
of Colonel Bland, late’ commander of the barracks in Albe- 
warle. When that gentleman was appointed to that com- 
mand, he attended the Executive here, and informed them he 
must either decline it, or be supported in such a way as would 
keep up that respect which was essential to his command, 
without at the same time ruining his private fortune. 

The Exccutive were sensible he would be exposed to great 
and unavoirlable expense; they observed his command would 
be in a department scparate from any other, and that he 
actually relieved 2 Major-general from the same service. 
They did not think themselves authorised to say what should 
be done in this case, but undertook to represent the matter to 
Congress, and in the mean time gave it as their opinion that 
he ought to be allowed a decent table, On this, he undertook 
the office, and in the course of it incurred expenses which 
seemed to have been unavoidable, unless he would have lived 
in such a way as is hardly reconcilable to the spirit of an 
officer, or the reputation of those in whose service he is. 
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Governor Henry wrote on the subject to Congress ; Colonel 
Bland did the same; but we learn they have concluded the 
allowance to be unprecedented, and inadmissible in the case 
of an officer of his rank. The comwissarics, on this, have 
called on Colonel Bland for reimbursenient. A sale of his 
estate was about to take place, when we undertovk to recom- 
mend to them to suspend their demand, till we could ask the 
favour of you to advocate this matter so far with Congress as 
you may think it right; otherwise the ruin of a very worthy 
officer must inevitably follow. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect and 
esteem, your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 

‘Tx. JEFFERSON, 


. 
TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


‘Williamsburg, February 10, 1700, 
Ste, 

It is possible you may have heard that in the course of last 
summer an expedition was meditated by our Colonel Clarke 
against Metroit; that he had proceeded so far as to rendez- 
vous a considerable body of Indians, I belicve four or five 
thousand, at St. Vincennes; but being disappointed in the 
number of whites he expected, and not choosing to rely prin- 
Gipaily on the Indians, be was obliged to decline it, "We have 
a tolerable prospect of reinforcing him this spring, to the 
number which he thinks sufficient for the enterprise. We 
have informed him of this, and left him to decide between 
this object and that of giving vigorous chastisement to those 
tribes of Indians, whose eternal tilities have proved them 
incapable of living on friendly terms with us. It is our 
opinion, his inclination will lead him to determine on the for- 
mer. The reason of my laying before your Excellency this 
matter is, that it has Been intimated to me, that Colonel 
Broudhead is meditating a similar expedition. I wished, 
therefore, to make you acquainted with what we had in con- 
templation. The enterprising and energetic genius of Clarke 
is not altogether unknown to you. You also know (what I 
am a stranger to) the abilities of Broadhead, and the particu- 
Jar force with which you will be able to arm him for such an 
expedition. We wish the most hopeful means should be used 
for removing so uneasy a thorn our side. As yourself 
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alone are acquainted with all the circumstances necessary for 
well-informed decision, I am to ask the favour of your Ex- 
cellency, if you should think Broadhead’s undertaking it most 
likely to produce succes, that you will be so kind as to inti- 
mate to us to divert Clarke to the other object, which is also 
important to this State. It will, of course, have weight with 
you in forming your determination, that our prospect of 
strengthening Clarke's hands sufficiently is not absolutely cer- 
tain, It may be necessary, perhaps, to inform you, that these 
two officers cannot act together, which excludes the hopes of 
insuring success by a joint expedition. 

T have the honour to be, with the most sincere estcem, vour 
Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 

Tu. JErFerson, 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


. Richmond, June 13, 1780. 
Sia, 

Major Galvan, as recommended by your Excellency, was 
despatched to his station without diay, aud has been fur. 
nished with every thing he desired, as far as we were able. 
The line of expresses formed between us is such as will com- 
municate intelligence from one to the other in twenty-three 
hours. I have forwarded to him information of our disasters 
in the South, as they have come to me. 

Our intelligence “from the southward is most lamentably 
defective. Though Charleston has been in the bands of the 
enemy a month, we hear nothing of their movements which 
can be rclicd on. Rumours are, that they are penetrating 
northward. ’I'o remedy this defect 1 shall immediately esta- 
blizh a line of expresses from hence to the neighbourhood of 
their army. and send thither a sensible judicious person, to 
give us information of their movements. This intelligence 
will, 1 hope, be conveyed tof at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty miles in the twenty-four hours. ‘They set out to their 
stations to-morrow. I wish it were possible that a like speedy 
line of comrounication could be formed from hence to your Ex- 
cellency’s head-quarters. Perfect and spcedy inforniation of 
what is passing m the South might put it in your power, per- 
haps. to frame your measures by theirs. There is really 
nothing to oppose the progress of the enemy northward but 
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the cautious principles of the mihtary art. North Carolma is 
without arms. We do not abound. Thove we have, are 
freely imparted to them; but such is the state of their 
resources, that they have not been able to move a single aas- 
het from this State to theirs All the waggons we can collect 
have been furmshed to the Marquis de Kalb, and are assem- 
bled for the march of twenty-five hundicd men, under Gene- 
ral Stevens, of Culpeper, who will move on the 19th instant. 
T bave written to Congress to histen supplies of arms and 
imltary stoves for the southern States, and perticularly te aul 
us with eat trdge-papcr and boves, the want of which artiels, 
small as they are, renders our stores useless. ‘Lhe want of 
money crimps evay effit. ‘This will be supplied by the 
most unpalatable of all substitutes, force, Your Excellency: 
val reat coneense that after the lows of one army, our eyes 
are tur ind towards the other, and that we comfort ourselves, 
if any ads can be furmshed by you, without d.feating the 
operations more beneficial to the general umon, they will be 
furnwhed. At the sune time, I am happy to tind that the 
wishes of the people go uo further, as far as T have an oppor- 
tumty of learning their sentimcnt. Could arms be furmehed. 
E think this State and Notth Caroma would embody fiom 
ten to fifteen thousand nulitia imndiatcly, and more if neces- 
sary. 

Lhope, cre long. to be able to give you a morc ccitain states 
ment of the cnemy’s, a> well as ou situation, which F shall 
not fail to do. “I jnclose you a letter from Mayor Galvan, 
being the yecond 1 have forwarded to you. 

‘With sentiments of the most esteem and respect, I 
have the honour tu be your Excellency’s most obedient, bum- 
ble servant, 





Tu. Jurr.gson. 


TO HIS EXCELLL\CY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, July 2, 1790. 
Sin, 

I have received from the Commitee of Congress, at head 
juarters, three Jetters calling for aids of men and provisions, 
beg leave to refer you to my letter to them, of this date, on 

those subjects. F thought at necessary, however, to suggest to 
you the preparing an arrangewent of officers for the men ; for, 
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though they are to supply our battalions, yct, as our whole 
line officers, almost, are in captivity, I sy some temporary 
provision must be made. We cheerfully transfer to you 
every power which the Executive might exercise on this occa- 
sion. As it is possible you may cast your eye on the unem~ 

loyed officers now within the State, I write to General Muh- 
lenburg, to send you a return of them. I think the men will 
be rendezvoused within the tt month. The bill, indeed, 
for raising them is not actually an | but in its last stage, 
and no opposition to any essential parts of it. 1 will take care 
to notify you of its passage. 





I have, with it pain, ‘ived your situation; and, the 
more £0, as, being situated between’ two fires, a division of 
sentiment bas armen, both in ress and here, as to which 
the resources of this country should be sent. The removal of 
General Clinton to the northward must, of course, have great 
influence on the determination of this question ; and I have no 
doubt but considerable aids may be drawn hence, for your 
army, unless a larger one should be embodied in the South 
than the force of the enemy there scems to calls for. I have 
the honour to be, with every sentiment of respect and esteem, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 

Tu, JEFFERSON. 


TO GENERAL EDWARD STEVENS. 


Richmond, August 4, 1780. 
Sir, 

Your several favours of July the 16th, 2ist, and 22nd, are 
now before me. Our smiths are engaged in making five hun- 
dred axes and some tomahawks for ‘General Gates. About 
one hundred of these will go by the waggons now taking in 
their loads, As these are the army in general, no doubt 
but you will participate of them. A chest of medicine was 
made up for you in Williamsburg, and by a strange kind of 
forgetfulness, the vessel ordered to bring tbat, left it, and 
brought the rest of the shop. It is sent for again, and I am 
not without hopes will be here in time to go by the present 

gons. They will some ammunition and the axes, 
and will make up their Joad with spirits. Tents, I fear, can- 
not be got in this country; we have, however, sent out powers 
to all the trading towns to take it wherever they can find 
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it 1 write to General Gates, to try whethe: the duck in 
North Carolina cannot be procured by the Executive of that 
State on Continental account, for, surely, the whole army, as 
well ou: milita a> the rest, 1s Continental. The arms you 
have to spare may be dehy eed to General Gatew’s order, taking 
and furnishing us with proper vouchers We shall endeasout 
to send our drafts armed I cannot conccuve how the arms 
before veut could have got into xo very bad orde: , they cer- 
taunly went from hence in good condition ‘1. ou wish to hnow 
how far the property of tins State, m your hands, 15 meant to 
be subject to the orders of the commander-in-chief. Arms< and 
military stores We mean to be purfectly subject tohim The 
rovisions going froin this country will be for the whole army 
f we can get any tents, they must be appropriated to the use 
of our own troop, Medicine, sich stores, suits, and such 
things, we expect shall be on the same footing as with the 
northern army There, you know, cach State furmshes its 
own troops with these articles, and, of course, has an exclusive 
night to what 1» furnshed ©The money put into your hands 
was meant as a particular resource for any extra wants of our 
‘own troops, yet, 10 can. of distress, you would probably 
not sec the others suffer without communicating part of it for 
ther use. We debit Congress with this whole sum = Theie 
can be nothing but what 1s mghtim your paying Major Mazaret’s 
troops out of it I wish the plan you have adopted for securing 
a return of the arms from the militia, may answer. JT appre- 
hend any man who has a gun on his shoulder, would 
agree to keep it, and have the worth of 1t deducted out of his 
ly, more especially when the rccespt of the pay 1» at some 
Eixanee What would you think of notifying to them, fur- 
ther, that a proper certificate, that they are discharged, and 
have retu:ned ther arms, will be required befo1e any pay i¢ 
issued to them? A roll, kept and forwarded, of those so dis 
charged, and who have dehvered up ther arms, would supply 
accidental losses of thei: certificates. We are endeavouring to 
t bayonet belts made The State quartei-master affirm. 
the cartouch boxes sent from the (mine hundred and 
fifty-nine in number) were all in condinon, I therefore 
suppose the three hundred Teceved in such very bad 
order, must have gone fiom Continental quarter-master at 
Petersburg, or, perhaps, have been piliaged, on the road, of 
their flaps, to mend shoes, & I must still the return 
of as many waggons as possible All you will send shall be 
loaded with spirits, o: something else, for the army By thar 
next return, we shall have a good deal of bacon collected 
vou, I Nn 
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The enclosed is a copy of what was reported to me, as here- 
tofore sent by the waggons, 
T am, Sir, with the greatest esteem, 
Yours, &c. 
Tu. Jevrzrson. 


TO MAJOR GENERAL GATES. 


Richmond, August 15, 1700, 
Sie, 

Your favour of August the Srd is just now put into my 
hand. Those formerly reccived have been duly answered, and 
my replies will, no doubt, have reached you before this date. 
My last letter to you was by Colonel Drayton. 

T spoke fully with youcn the difficulty of procuring waggons 
here, when I had the pleasure of seeing you, and for that 
reason pressed the sending back as many as possible. One 
brigade of twelve has since returned, and rf again on its way 
with medicine, military stores, and spirit. Any others whic 
come, and as fast as they come, shall be returned to you with 
spirit and bacon. I have ever been informed, that the very 
plentiful harvests of North Carolina, would render the trans- 

tation of flour from this State as unnecessary 28 it would 

tedious, and that, in this point of view, the waggons should 
carry hence only. the articles, before mentioned, which are 
equally wanting with you. Finding that no great number of 
waggons is likely to return to us, we will immediately order as 
many more to be bought and sent on, as we possibly can. 
But, to prevent too great expectations, I must again repeat, 
that I fear no great number can be got. I do assure you, 
however, that neither attention nor expense shall be spared, 
to forward to ery support for which we can obtain 
means of trang] ition. You have, probably, received our 
order gg Cofonel Lewis, to deliver you any of the beeves he 
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ee fear, it is in vain to expect, because there is not in 
this country stuff to make them. We have agents and com- 
missioners in constant pursuit of stuff, but hitherto researches 
have been fruitless. Your order to Colonel Carrington shall 
be immediately communicated. A hundred copies of the pro- 
clamation shall also be immediately printed and forwarded to 
you. General Muhlenburg ts come to this place, which he 
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will now make his head quarters. I think he will be able to 
set into motion, within a very few days, five hundred regulars, 
who are now equipped for their march, except some blankets 
still wanting, but I hope nearly procured and ready to be 
delivered. 

T sincerely congratulate you on your succcssful advances on 
the enemy, and wish to do every thing to recond your enter- 
prises, which the situation of tine country, and the means and 
Powers put into my hands, enable me to do. 

aim, Sir, with sincere respect and esteem, 
Yours, &c. : 
Ta. Jervrrson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASIIINGTON. 


Richmond, September 3, 1700. 
Sin, 


As I know the anxieties you must have felt, since the late 
misfortune to the South, and our latter accounts have not been 
quite so unfavourable as the first, I take the liberty of enclosing 
you a statement of thi» unlucky affair. taken froin letters from 
General Gates. General Stevens, and Governor Nash, and, as 
to some circumstances, from an officer who was in the action.* 
Another army is collecting ; this amounted, on the 23rd ultimo. 
to between four and five thousand men, consisting of about 
five hundred Maryland regulars, a few of Hamilton's artillery, 
and Porterfield’s corps, Armand’s legion, such of the Virginta, 
wilitia as had been reclaimed, and about three thousand North 
Carolina wilitia, newly embodied. We are told thoy will 
increase these to eight thousand. Our new recruits will ren- 
dezvous in this State between the 10th a th instant. We 
are calling out two thousand militia, w! think, however, 
will not be pet to Hillsborough till the 26th of October. 
About three hundred and fifty regulars marched fgg Ches- 
tertield a week ago. Fifty march to-morrow, and’ will 
be one hundred or one hundred and fifty more from that post, 
when they van be cleared of the hospital. This is as good a 
view as I can give you of the force we are endcayouring to 
collect ; but they are unarmed. Almost the whole small arms 


* The circumstances of the defeat of General Gates’s army, near Camden, 
in August, 1780, being of historical ‘Sotorety, this statement is omitted. 
x 
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seem to have been lost in the late rout. ‘There are here, on 
their way southwardly, three thousand stand of arms, sent by 
Congress, and we have still a few in our magazine. I have 
written pressingly, as the subject well deserves, to Congress, 
to send immediate supphes, and to think of formmng a maga- 
sine here, that, in case of another disaster, we may not be left 
without all means of o ton. 

T enclosed to your Excellency, some tume ago, a resolution 
of the Assembly, instructing us to send a quantity of tobacco 
to New York, for the relief of our officers there, and asking 
the favour of you to obtain permission, Having received no 
answer, I fear my letter or your answer has tmuscarsied. 
therefore take the Lberty of repeating my application to 


rou. 
JT nave the honour to be, with the most profound respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient, and most bumble servant, 
Tx, JEFFERSON. 


TO GENERAL EDWARD STEVENS. 


Richmond, beptember 12, 1780. 
Sia, 
Your letters of August 27th and 30th are now before me. 
The subsequent desertions of your militia have taken awa: 
the necessity of answermg the question, how they shall be 
armed, On the contrary, as there must now be a surplus of 
arms, I am in hopes you will endeavour to reserve them, as 
we have not here a sufficient number, by fifteen hundred or two 
thousand, for the men who will march hence, if they march in 
numbers equal to our expectations. I have seat expresses 
into all the counties from which those militia went, requinn, 
the county heutenants to exert themselves in taking them ; an 
euch is the detestation with which they have been recenved, 
that J have heard from many counties they were going back of 
themselves. You wil, of course, hold courts marual on them, 
and make them soldiers for eight months If you will be so 
good as to inform me, from time tu time, how many you have, 
we may, perhaps, get the supernumerary officers in the State 
to take command of them. By the same opportumties, I 
desired notice to be given to the frends of the few remainin, 
with you, that they had lost the clothes and Blankets, and 
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recommended, that they should avast! themselves of any guod 
tunity ta send then supphes 

Pie approve of your accommodatmg the hospital with medi- 
cmes, and the Maryland troops with spints. They really 
deserve the whole, and I wish we had means of traneportation 
for much greater quantities, which we have on hand, and 
cannot convey This article we could furnish plentifully to 

ouand them. What 2 to be done for waggons, I do not 

now We have not now ove shiling m the treasury to pur- 
chase them We have ordered an active quarter master to go 
to the westward, and endea\our to purchase on credit, or im- 
press a hundred waggons and teams But I really see no 
prospect of «nding you additional supphes, tll the same 
Waggons retuin from you which we sent on with the last FE 
informed you, 10 my last letter, we had ordered two thousand. 
molina mure, to rendezvous at Hillsborough, on the 25th of 
October You will judge yourself, whcther, im the meantime, 
you can be more usetul by remain, where you are, with the 
few mulitia left and coming 1m, ot by returning home, where, 
besides again acconimodaung yoursclf after your lossea, you 
may also aid us 11 getting thos mcn ito motion, and an point- 
1ng out such things as are within our power, and may be useful 
to the service And you will act accordingly 

Tam, with great freodahnp and esteem, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
Tu JLFrErson, 


TO GENERAL EDWARD STEVENS 


Richmond, September 15, 1780 
Sin, 

T beg leave to trouble you with a private letter, on a httle 
matter of my own, having no acquaintance at camp, with whom 
I can take that hherty Among the waggons impressed, for 
the use of your milita, were two of mine One of these, I 
know 1s safe, having been on its way from hence to Hills. 
borough, at the time of the late en; ent The other, I 
have reason .9 beheve, was on the Fa) A waggon master, 
who says he was near xt, informs me, the bngade quarter 
nuaster cut out one of my best horses, and made his escape on 
nm, and that he saw my waggoner loosening his own horse to 
come off, but the enemy's horse were then commng up, and he 
knows nothing further He vasa negro mar, named Phil, 
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Jame in one arm and leg. If you will do me the favour to 
inquire what is become of him, what horses ate saved, and to 
send them to me, I shall be much obliged to you. The horses 
were not public property, as were only impressed. and not 
old, Pechaps your Sidboate of whet floc may be neces- 
sary for me. The waggon master told me, that the public 
money was in my waggon, a circumstance, which, perhaps, 
may aid your inquiries. After ay ising for the trouble, I 
beg leave to assure you, that I am, with great sincerity, 
Your friend and servant, 
Tu. Jerresson. 


TO MAJOR GENERAL GATES, 
Richmond, September 23, 1780. 
Sir, 

1 have cmpowered Colonel Carrington to have twelve boats, 
scows or batteaux, built at Taylor's Ferry, and to draw on me 
for the cost. I recommended the constructing them so as to 
answer the transportation of provisions along that river, as a 
change of position of the two armics may render them unne- 
cessary at Taylor’s ferry; and I am thoroughly persuaded, 
that, unless we can find out some channel of transportation by 
water, no supplies of bread, of any consequence, ean be sent 
you from this State for a long time to come. The want of 
vagnous is a bar insuperable, at least in any reasonable time. 
I have given orders to have Fry and Jefferson’s map, and 
Henry's map of Virginia, sought for and purchased. As 
soon as they can be got, I will forward them. I have alro 
written to General Washington on the subject of wintering the 
French ficet in the Chesapeake. Our new levies rendezvous 
in large numbers. As General Washington had constituted 
them into eight battalions, and allotted none to Colocel Har- 
rison, we think to deliver him about four hundred drafts of 
another kind, who are to serve eighteen months also. Unless 
Congress furnish small arms, we cannot arm more than half 
the men who will go from this State. ‘Ihe prize you mention 
of tents and blankets is very fortunate. It is absolutely out 
of our power to get these articles, to any amount, in this 
country, nor have we clothing for our new levies. They must, 
therefore, go to you clothed as militia, till we can procure and 
tend on supplies. ‘They will be os warm in their prescut 
clothing at Hillsborough, as at Chesterfield Court House. 
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‘We have an agent, collecting all the beeves which can be 
got from the counties round about Portsmouth, to send off to 
ou. They have there also plentiful crops of corn growing 
‘e have instructed him to try whether means of conveying it 
down into the Sounds, and up some of the rivers of North 
Carolina, or by land to Meherrin river, and thence down 

Chowan, and up Roanoke, cannot be rendered practicable. 

I am, with every sentiment of esteem and respcct, 
Yours, &c. 
Tu. Jzrrxnson. 


P.S. enclose a certificate, acknowledging saticfaction for 
the money furnished Colonel Kosciuske. Td. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmona, Septeniber 23, 1700. 
Sum, 

I yesterday forwarded to you a letter from Colonel Wood, 
informing you of his situation, That post has, for some time 
pest, been pretty regularly supplied, and I hope will, continue 
to be for sume time to come. A person whose punctuality 
can be relied on, offers to contract for victualling it. If we 
can agree on terms, and the Assembly will strengthen our 
hands sufficiently, we think to adopt that method, as the only 
one to be relied on with certainty. I have heard it hinted 
that Colonel Wood thinks of quitting that post. 1 shuuld be 
exceedingly sorry, indeed, were he to do it. He has given to 
those ender his charge the most perfect sati-faction, and, at 
the same time, used all the cautions which the nature of his 
charge has required. It is principally owing to his prudence 
and good temper, that the late difficulties Fave been passed 
over, almost without a murmur, Any influence which your 
Excellency shall think proper to use, for retaining him in his 
Present situation, will promote the public good, and have a 
great tendency to keep upa desirable harmony with the officers 
of that corps. Our new recruits are rendezvousing very ge- 
nerally. Colonel Harrison was uneasy at having none of them 
assigned to his corps of artillery, who have very much distin- 

ished themselves in the late unfortunate action, and are re- 

uced almost to nothing. We happened to have about four 
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jmundred drafts, raised in the last year, and never called out 
and sent on duty by their county lieutenants, whom we have 
collected and are collecting. We think to deliver these to 
Colonel Harrison: they are to serve eighteen months from 
the time of rendezvous. The numbers of regulars and militia 
ordered from this State into the southern service, are aboutseven 
thousand, I trust we may count that fifty-five hundred will 
actually proceed: but we have arms for ibree thousand only. 
Lf, therefore, we do not speedily receive a supply from Con- 
Breas, we must countermand a number of these troops. 
Besides this supply, there should certainly be a magazine laid 
in here, to provide against a general loss as well as daily waste. 
‘When we deliver out those now in our magasine, we shall 
have sent seven thousand stand of our own into the southern 
service, in the course of this summer. We are still more des- 
titute of clothing, tents, and waggons for our troops, The 
southern army suffers for jisions, which we could plenti- 
fully supply, were it possible to find means of transportation. 
Despairing of this, we directed very considerable quantities, 
collected on the navigable waters, to be sent northwardly by 
the quarter-master. ‘This he is now doing; slowly, however. 
Unapprised what may be proposed by our allies, to be done 
with their fleet in the course of the cing winter, I would 
beg leave to intimate to you, that if it should appear to them 
eligible that it should winter in the Chesapeake, they can be 
well supplied with provisions, taking their necessary measures 
in due ane The waters communicating with Gort yy furnish 
casy and (in that case) safe transportation, and their mone; 

will call forth what is denied to ours. of 

T am, with all possible esteem and respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and humble servant, 
Tu, Jerrerson. 


TO Ills EXCELLENCY GENERAL WAIIINGTON. 
Richmond, September 26, 1760. 
Sin, 
"The enclosed copy of 2 letter from Lord Cornwallis* to 
Colne! Balfour, wassent me by Governor Rutledge: lest you 
should not have seen it, Ido myself the pleasure of trans- 
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mitting it, with a letter from General Harrington to General 
Gates, giving information of some late movements of the 
enemy. 

T wes honoured yesterday with your favour of the Bth in- 
stant, on the subject of prisoners, and particularly Lieutenant 
Governor Hamilton. You are not unapprised of the influence 
of this officer with the Indians, his activity and embittered 
zeal against us. You also, perhaps, know how rious is 
our tenure of the Illinois country, and how critical is the situ- 
ation uf the new counties on the Ohio, ‘These circumstances 
determined us to detain Governor Hamilton and Mi Hay 
within our power, when we delivered up the other prisoners. 
On a late representation from the people of Kentucky, by a 
person sent here from that country, and expressions of what 
they had reason to apprehend from these two prisoners, in the 
event of their liberation, we assured them they would not be 

with, though we were giving up our other pri . 
ieutenant Colonel Dabusson, aid to Baron de Kalb, lately 
came here on his parole, with an offer from Lord Rawdon to 
exchange him for Hamilton. Colonel Towles is now here 
with a like proposition for himself, from General Phillips, very 
strongly urged by the General. ‘These, and other overtures, 
do not lessen our opinion of the importance of retaining hiw ; 
and they have been, and will be, uniformly rejected. Should 
the settlement, indeed, of a cartel become impracticable, with- 
out the consent of the States to submit their separate prisoners 
to its obligation, we will give up these two prisoners, a8 we 
would any thing, rather than be an obstacle to a general . 
But no other circumstance would, I believe, extract them from 
us, These two Gentlemen, with a Lieutenant Colonel Elli- 
d, are the only separate prisoners we have retained, and 
the last, only on his own request, and not because we set any 
store him. There is, mdeed, a Lieutenant Governor 
Rocheblawe, of Kaskaskie, who has broken his parole and gone 
to New York, whom we must shortly trouble your Excellency 
to demand for. us) as soon as we ean forward to you the proper 
documents. Since the forty prisoners sent to Winchester, as 
mentioned in my letter of the 9th ultimo, about one hundred 
and fifty more have been sent thither, some of them taken by 
us at sea, others sent on by General Gates. 

The exposed and weak state of our western settlements, and 
the danger to which they are subject from the northern Indians, 
acting under the influence of the British post at Detroit, ren- 
der it necessary for us to keep from five to eight hundred men 
on duty. for their defence. This is a great aud perpetual 
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expense, Could that post be reduced and retained, it would 
cover all the States to the south-east of it, We have long 
meditated the attempt under the direction of Colonel Clarke ; 
bat the expense would be so great. that whenever we have 
wiehed to take it up, this circumstance has obliged us to de- 
cline it, Two different estimates make it amount to two mil- 
lions of pounds, present money. We could furnish the men, 
provisions, and every necessary, t powder, had we the 
money, or could the Jemand from us be UO far supplied from 
other quarters, as to leave i in our power to apply such a 
sum to that purpose; and, when once donc, it would save 
annual expenditures to a great amount. When I 5 of 
furnishing the men, I mean they should be militia, such 
being the popularity of Colonel Clarke, and the eonfidence 
of the western people in him, that he could raise the requisite 
number at any time. We, therefore, beg leave to refer 
this matter to yourself, to determine whether such an en- 
terprise woald not be for the general good, and if you 
think it would, to authorise it at general expense, ‘This 
is become the more reasonable, if, as I understand, the 
ratification of the Confederation bas been rested on our cession 
of a part of our western claim; a cession which, (speakin, 
my private opinion,) 1 verily believe will be agreed to, 1 
the quantity demanded is not unreasonsbly reat. Should 
this proposition be approved of, it shoul immediate, 
made known to us, as the season is now coming on at whiel 
some of the preparations must be made. The time of exe- 
eution, I think, should be at the time of the breaking up of 
the ice in the Wabash, and before the lakes open. ‘The in- 
terval, I am told, is considerable. 
T have the honour to be, &c. 
‘Lu. Jevrercon. 


40 MAJOR GENERAL GATES, 


A Richmond, October 4, 1780. 
Sm, 

My letter of September 23rd answered your favours receiv- 
ed before that date, and the present serves to acknowledge the 
receipt of those of September 24th and 27tb. 1 retain in mind, 
and recur, almost daily, to requisitions of August; we 
have, as yet, mo prospect of more than one hundred teuts. 
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Flour is ordered to be manufactured, as soon as the season 
will render it safe; out of which, I — we can furnish not 
oly your requisition of August, but that of Congress of Si 
teaber Tbs The corn, Lage Teese we could furnish when 
the new crops come in, fully, if water transportation can be 
found ; if not, we shall be able only to send you what lies 
convenient to the southern boundary, in which neighbourhood 
the crops have been much abridged by a flood ia Roanoke. 
We have no rice. Rum and other spirits, we can furnish to 
a greater amount than you require, a8 soon as our waggons arc 
in readiness, and shall be to commute into that article 
some others which we have not, particularly sugar, coffee, and 
salt. Che vinegar is provided. Colonel Finnie promiscd to 
fucnish to Colonel Muter a list of the spades, hoes, &c. which 
could be furnished from the Continental stores. This list has 
never yet come to hand. Itis believed, the Continental stores 
here will fal) little short of your requisition, except in the 
article of axes, which our shops are procecding on. Your in- 
formation of September 24th, as to qpality of the axes, has 
been notified to the workmen, and will, I hope, have a proper 
effect on those made hereafter. Application has been made to 
the courts, to have the bridges put in a proper state, which 
they have promi-ed to do, ‘e are endeavouring again to 
collect waggona. About twenty are nearly finished at this 
place. ‘e employed, about three weeks ago, agents to pur- 
chase, in the weatern counties, a hundred waggons and teams 
‘Till these can be got, it will be impossible to furnish any thing 
from this place. I am exceedingly pleased to hear of your 
regulation for stopping our wa; at Roanoke. ‘This will 
put it in our power to repair ai lace them, to calculate 
their returns, provide loads, and will be a great encourage- 
ment to increase their number, if possible, as their departure 
hence will no longer produce the idea of a final adieu to them. 
Colonel Senf arrived here the evening before the last. He 
was employed yesterday and to-day in copying some actual and 
accurate surveys which we had bad made of the country round 
about Portsmouth, as far as Cape Henry to the eastward, 
Nanseriond river to the westward, the Dismat Swamp to the 
southward, and, northwardly, the line of country from Pocts- 
mouth, by riampton and York, to Williamsburg, and includ- 
jug the vicinities of these three last posts. This will leave 
him nothing to do but to take drawings of particular places, 
and the soundings of such waters as he thinks material. He 
will proceed on this business to-morrow, with a letter to Ge- 


neral Nelson, and powers to call for the attendance of a proper 
vessel, 
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I suppose that your drafts in favour of the quarter-master, 
if attended with sixty days’ gracc, may be complied with to 
acertain amount. e will certaic'y use our best endeavours 
to auswer them. I have only to desire that they may be made 
p able to the quarter-master alone, and not to the bearer. 
This is to prevent the mortification of seeing an unapprised 
individual taken in by an assigument of them, as if they were 
ready money. our letter to Colonel Finnie will fi to Wil- 
liamsburg immediately. Those to Congress, with a of 
the papers enclosed to me, went yesterday by express. I will 
take order as to the bacon you mention. I fear there is little 
ofit, and that not capable of being long kept. You are surely 
not uoinformed that Congress required the greater part of this 
article to be sent northward, which has been done. I hope, 
by this time, you receive supplies of beeves from our com. 
missary, Mr, Eaton, who was sent, three weeks or a month 
ago, to exhaust of that article the counties below, and in the 
neighbourhood of Portsmouth: and from thence was to pro. 

to other counties, in order, as they stood exposed to an 


enemy, 

The arrival of the French West India fleet (which, though 
not authentically communicated, seems supported by so many 
concurring sccounls = rostviduals, as to vats scarcely 
room for doubt) will, ent the enem: a in, 
into effect the embarkation { they bad certainl: “ntended. fois 
New York, though they are strengthened by tbe arrival of 
Admiral Rodney, at that place, with twelve sail of the line 
and four frigates, as announced by General Washington to 
Congress, on the 19th ultimo. The accounts of the additional 
French fleet are varied from sixteen to nineteen ships of the 
jine, besides frigates. The number of the latter han never 
been mentioned. The extracts of letters, which you will see 
in our paper of this day, are from General Washington, Pre- 
sident Huntington, and our Delegates in Congress, to me. 
That from Bladensburg, is from a particular acquaintance of 
mine, whose credit cannot be doubted. The distress we are 
experiencing from want of leather to make shoes, is great. I 
am sure you have thought of preventing it in future, by the ap- 
‘Poaument of a commissary of hides, or some other good regu- 

tion for saving and tanning the hides which the consumption 
of your army will afford. 

t have the honour to be, with all possible esteem and respect, 

Sir, yours, &e. 





Ta. JEFFERHON. 
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TO GENERAL GATES, 


Richmand, October 15, 1780 
Sin, 

1 am rendered not a little anxious by the prragiaph of yours 
of the 7th nstant, wherem you say, * it 19 ncar a month mince 
I recerved any letter from your Excellency, indecd, the re- 
ceipt of most that Ihave writtentoy ou 1emains unacknowledged * 
‘You ought, within that time, to have receivid my letter of 
September the Srd, written immediately on my return to this 
place, after a fortmght’s absence , that of September the 13th, 
acknowledging the recupt of yours which covered drafts for 
money , that of September the 231d, on the sulyect of bat- 
teaun at Laylor’s ferry, wagons, maps uf Virginia, wintering 
the French fleet in the Chesapeake, our new levies, and pro- 
visions from our lower counties . and that of October the 4th, 
an answer to yours of September the 24th and 27th T begin 
to apprehend treachery in some part of cur chain of expresses, 
and beg the favoui of you, m your next, to mention whether 
any, and which of these letters have come to hand ‘This ac- 
knowledges the receipt of yours of September the 28th, and 
October the 3rd, Sth, and 7th The first of these was del 
vered four or five days ago by Captain Drew He will be 
permitted to retuim as you desire, as we would fulfil your 
wishes in every pomt in our powcr, as well as indulge the 
ardour of a officer Our militia from the westein coun- 
ties are now on ther march to jom you ‘They are fond of 
the land of service in which Colonel Morgan is generally en- 
gaged, and are made very happy by being informed you intend 
to put them under bim. Such as pass by this place take 
tauskets in their hands = Those from the southern counties 
beyond the Blue Ridge, were advised to carry their mifles 
For those who carry neither mfles nor muskets, as well as for 
our eighteen months men, we shall send on arms as soon as 
waggons can be procured In the mean time, [ had hope 
that there were arms for those who should first arrive at Hills- 
borough, a» by General Stevens's return, dated at Ins dep.r- 
foe eons ere were tomenbere between five and eight 

wndred muskets (I speak from memory, not having present 
access to the retura} belonging to this State, either in the 
aren of the few militia who were there, or one en 

‘auntleroy, of the cavalry, gives me hopes he shall imme- 
chately focvard a very wade supply of accoutrements, 
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for White’s and Washington's cavalry. He told me yester- 
day he had received one hundred and thirteen horses for that 
service, from us, Besides these, he had rejected sixty odd, 
after we had purchased them, at £3000 a-piece. ‘elson’s 
two troops were returned to me, deficient only twelve horses, 
since which, ten have been sent to him hy Lieutenant Arm- 
stead. I am not a little disappointed, therefore, in the number 
of cavalry fit for duty, as mentioned in the letter you enclosed 
me, Your request (as stated in your letter of the 7th), that 
we will send no men into the field, or even to your cawp, 
that are not well furnished with shoes, blankets, and every 
necessary for immediate service, would amount to a stoppage 
of every man; as we have it not in our power to furnish them 
with real necessaries completely. I hope they will be all shod. 
‘What proportion will have blankets I cannot say: we pur- 
chase every one which can be found out; and now I begin to 
have a Prospect of furnishing about half of them with tents, 
as soon as they can be made and forwarded. As to provi- 
sions, our agent, Eaton, of whom I before wrote, informs me, 
in a letter of the 5th instant, he shall immediately get supplies 
of beef into motion, and shall send some corn by a circuitous 
navigation. But till we receive our wa; 8 from the western 
country, I cannot bope to aid you in bread. I expect daily 
to see waggons coming in to us. The militia were ordered to 
rendezvous at Hillsborough, oxpectin they would thence he 

you into service. vend you herewith a copy of 
Henry's map of Virginia. It is a mere cento of blunders.” It 
may éerve to give you a general idea of the courses of rivers, 
and positions of counties. We are endeavouring to get you 
acopy of Fry and Jefferson's, but they are now very scarce. 
T also enclose you some n¢ in which you will find a 
detail of Arnold’s apostacy and villainy. 

I am, with all sentiments of sincere respect and esteem, 
Sir, yours, &c. 
Tu, Jarrerson. 


P.S. Just as 1 was closing my letter, yours of the 9th in- 
stant was et into my hands. I enclose by this express a 
power to Mr. Lambe, quarter-master, to imy for a month 
ten waggons from each of the counties of Brunswick, Meck- 
lenburg, Lunenburg, Charlotte, and Halifax, and direct him 
to take your orders, whether they shall go first to you, or 
come here. If the latter, we can load them with arms and 
spirits. Before their month is out, I hope the hundred wag- 
gons from the westward will have come in. We will other- 
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wise provide a relicf for these. Iam perfectly astonished at 
your not having yet received my letters before mentioned. I 
send you a copy of that of the 4th of October, as being most 
material. 1 learn from one of General Muhlenburg’s family, 
that five waggons have set out from hence, with three hun- 
dred stand of arms, &c. However, the General writes to you 
himself, TT 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, October 22, 1780, 
Sra, 

I have this morning received certain information of the 
arrival of a hostile fleet in our bay, of about sixty sail. The 
debarkation of some light horse. in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth, seems to indicate that as the firet scene of action. 
‘We are endeavouring to collect as large a body to oppose 
them as we can arm ; this will be lamentably inadequate, if 
the enemy be in any force. It is mortifying to suppose that 
a people, able and zealous to contend with their enemy, should 
be reduced to fold their arms for want of the means of de- 
fence. Yet no resources that we know of, ensure us againrt 
this event. It has become necessary to divert to this new ob- 
ject a considerable part of the aids we had destined for General 
Gates. We are sull, however, sensible of the necessity of 
supporting him, and have left thet part of our country nearest 
him uncalled on, at present, that they may reinforce him as 
soon as arms can be received. We have called to the com- 
mand of our forces Generals Weeden and Muhlenburg, of 
the line, and Nelson and Stevens of the militia, You will be 
Pleased to make to these such additions 2s you may think 
proper. As to the aids of men, [ ask for none, knowing that if 
the late detachment of the enemy shall have left it safe for 
you to spare aids of that kind, you will not await my applica. 
tion, Of the t we shall raise, there is not a dople man 
who ever saw the foe of znenemy. Whether the Convention 
troops will be removed or not, is yet undetermined. ‘This 
moust depend on the force of the enemy, and the aspect of 
their movements. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Exceliency’s most obedient, humble servant, 
Tu. Jurrugsox. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


s Richmond, October 25, 1780 
rR, 

I take the hberty of enclosing to you letters from Governot 
Hamilton, for New York On some representations received 
by Colonel Towles, that an imdulgence to Governor Hamilton 
and his companions to go to New York, on parole, would 

roduce the happiest effect on the situation of our officers im 
Dong Teland, we have given him, Major Hay, and some of 
the same party at Winchester, leave to go there on parole 
‘The two former go by water, the latter by land 

By this eapresy I hand on from General Gates to Congress, 
inte! ce of the capture of Augusta, in Georgia, with con- 
eiderable quantities of ls, and information, which carries 
a far sppenransey of taking of Georgetown, in South 
Carolina, 4 a party of ours, and that an army of sx thou. 
sand French and Spaniards hed landed at Sunbur This 18 
the more credible, as Cornwall 1etreated from Charlotte on 
the 12th instant, with great marks of precipitation Since 
my last to you, informing you of au epemy's fleet, they have 
landed ght hundred men in tue neighbourhood of Ports 
mouth, and some more on the bav side of Princess Anne 
One thousand infants y landed at New-ports-news on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd, and wnmediately took possession of Hamp- 
ton. The horse we1e pioceeding up the road Such a coips 
es Majo Lee's would be of infinite service to us Next toa 
naval force, horse secms to be mo-t capable of protecting a 
country so intersected by waters 

Tam, with the most sincere esteem, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
i. Tu. Jarrerson. 





TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON 
‘Richmond, October 26, 1780 
Srp, 
The Executive of this State thmk it expedient, under oui 


at circumstances, that the pnsovers of war under the 
Bonvention of Saratoga, be removed from their present situa- 
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tion. It will be impossible, as as they remain with us, 
to prevent_ the hostile anny Hons Betng taiiforcel by nume- 
yous desertions from this corps; and this expectation’ may be 
one among the probable causes of this movement of the 
enemy. Should, morcover, @ rescue of them be attempted, 
the extensive disaffection which has of Jate been discovered, 
and the almost total want of arms in the hands of our good 
ople, render the success of such an enterprise by no means 
lesperate, The fear of this, and the dangerous convulsions 
to which such an attempt would csxpose us, divert the atten- 
tion of a very considerable part of our militia, from an oppo- 
sition to an invading enemy. An order has been, therefore, 
this day issued to Colonel \Vood, to take immediate measures 
for their removal ; and every aid has been, and will be given 
him, for transporting, guarding, and subsisting them on the 
road, which our powers can accomplish. Notice hercof is 
sent to his Excellency Governor Lee, on whose part, 1 doubt 
not, necessary preparations will be madc. 
I have the honour to be, with the greatest esteem and respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient, and most hunible servant, 
TH Jxrrenson 


TO GENERAL GATES 


Richmond, October 28, 1760. 
Str, 

Your letters of the 14th, 20th and 21st have come to hand, 
and your despatches to have been regularly for- 
warded. I shall attend te caveat against Mr Ochiltree's 
bil. Your letter to Colonel Senf remains still in my hands, 
aa it did not come till the enemy had taken possession of the 
ground on which I hnew him to have been, and J have since 
no certain information where a letter might surely find him. 
My proposition as to your bills in favour of the quarter- 
master, referred to yours of September 27th. I have notified 
to the Continental quarter-master your advance of nine hun- 
dred dollars to Cooper. As yet we have received no w 5. 
Iwish Mr. Lambe may have supplied you. Should those 
from the western quarter not come in, we will authorise him, 
or some other, to procure a relief in time, for those first 
impressed. We are upon the eve of a new arrangement as 
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to our commiszsary’s and quarter-master’s departments, aa the 
‘want of money, introducing its substitute force, requires the 
establishment of a very different kind of system. 

Since my first information to you of the arrival of an 
enemy, they have landed about eight hundred inen near 
Portemouth, some on the bay side of Princess Anne, one 
thousand at Hampton, and still retained considerable part on 
board their ships. Those at Hampton, after committing hor- 
rid depredations, have again retired to their ships, whi 
the evening of the 26th, were strung along the Road from 
New-ports-news, to the mouth of Nansemond, which seems to 
indicate an intention of coming up James River. Our in- 
formation is, that they have from four to five thousand men, 
commanded by General Leslie, and that they have come 
under convoy of one forty gun ship, and some frigates, (how 
many, has never been said,) commanded by Commodore 

ney. Would it not be worth while to send out a swift 
boat from some of the inlets of Uarolina, to notify the French 
Admiral that his enemies are ina net, if he has leisure to 
close the mouth of it? Generals Mublenberg and Nelson 
are assembling a force to be ready for them, and General 
‘Weedon has come to this place, where be 18 at present em- 
ployed in some arrangements. We have ordered the removal 
of the Saratoga prisoners, that we may have our hands clear 
for these new guests. 

T have the Preue to be, with the most perfect esteem and 
respect, Sir, 

Your's, &c. 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, November 8, 1780. 
Sm, 

Since I had the honour of writing to your Excellency, on 
the 25th ultimo, the enemy have withdrawn their forces from 
the North side of James River, and have taken post at Ports- 
mouth, whieh, we learn, they are fortifying. ‘Their highest 
post is Suffolk, where there is a very narrow and defensible 
pass between Nansemond River and the Dismal Swamp, which 
covers the country below from being entered by us. More 
accurate information of their force than we at first had, gives 
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us reason to sup) them to be from twenty-five hundred 
to three thousand strong, of which between staty and seventy 
ae cavalry, They are commanded by General Leche, and 
were convoyed by the Romulu,, of forty guns, the Blond, of 32 
guns, the Delight sloop, of sixtcen, a twenty gun ship of John 

lwick’s, and two row gallies. commanded by Commodore 
Grayton We are not assured, as yet, that they have landed 
their whole force. Indeed, they give out themselves, that after 
drawing the force of this State to Suffolk, they mean to go 
to Baltimore. Their movements bad mduced me to think 
they came with an cxpectation of meeting with Lod Corn- 
walls in this country, that Its precipitate retreat hay left 
them without a concerted object, and that they were waiting 
further orders Information of this mormng says, that being 
informed of Lord Cornwalhs’s ictreat, and a pubhe paper 
having been procured by them, wherem were printed the 
several despatches which’ brought th» intelligence from Ge- 
neral Gates, they unladed a vessel and sent her off to Charles. 
ton immediately ‘The fatc of this army of theirs hangs on a 
very slender naval force, decd. 

The want of barracks at Fort Fredenck, as represented by 
Colonel Wood, the difficulty of getting waggons sufficient to 
move the whole Convention troops, and the state of wneasi- 
neas m which the regiment of guards 1s, have mduced me to 
thiok it would be better to move these troops in two divisions ; 
and as the whole danger of desertion to the enemy. and cor- 
yespondence with the disaffected 1n our southern counties, 2» 
from the British only, (for from the Germans we have no 
apprehensions on cither head,) we have advised Colonel Wvod 
to move on the British in the first division, and to leave the 
Germans in their present situation, to form a second division, 
when barracks may be crected at Fort Frederick. By these 
means, the Bnitish may march immediately under the guard 
of Colonel Crochet’s battalion, while Colonel Taylor's regi- 
ment of guards remains with the Germans. I cannot suppose 
this will be deemed such a separation us 18 provided against 
by the Convention, nor that ther officers will wish to have 
the whole troope crowded into barracks, probably not suffi- 
cient for half of them. Should they, however, insist on their 
being kept together, I suppose it would be the opinion that 
the second division should follow the first as svon as possible, 
and that their being exposed, in that case, to a want of cover- 
ing, would be justly imputable to themselves only. The 
delay of the second duvision bears lessen the distress for pro- 
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visions, which may, perhaps, take place on their first going to 
the uew post, before matters are properly arranged. 
I have the honour to be, with great esteem and respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Tn. JEFFERSON. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, November 10, 1780 
Sin, 

I enclose your Excellency a copy of an intercepted letter 
from Major General Leslie to Lord Cornwallis.* It was 
taken from a person endeavouring to pass through the country 
from Portsmouth towards Carolina. When apprehended, and 
@ proposal made to search him, he readily consented to be 
searched, but, at the same time, was observed to put his hand 
into his pocket, and carry something towards his mouth, as 
if it were a quid of tobacco: it was examined, and found 
to be a Jettets of which the enclosed is a copy, written on 


silk paper, rolled up in |-beater’s skin, and nicely tied 
at each end, so as not to be larger than 2 goose quill, As 
this is the first authentic di: re of their purpose in 


coming here, and may serve to found, with somewhat more 
of certainty, conjectures respecting their future movements, 
While theit disappointment in not mecting with Tord Corn- 
wallis may occasion new plans at New York, I thought it 
worthy of communication to your Excellency, 

Some deserters were taken yesterday, said to be of the 
British Convention troops, who had found means to get to 
the enemy at Portsmouth, and were seventy or cighty miles 
on their way back to the barracks, when they were taken. 
nase passing under the guise of deserters from Ports- 
mouth. 

T have the honour to be, with the greatest esteem and respect, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JERFERSON. 


~ See Appendix, note F. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON, 


Richmond, November 26, 1780. 
Sun, 

Lhbave been honoured with you: Exccllency’s letter of the 
Bth instant, Iaving found it impracticable to move, sud- 
denly, the whole Convention troops, British and German, and 
it being represented that there could not, immediately, be 
covering provided for them all at Fort Frederick, we concluded 
to march off the British first, from whom was the principal 
danger of desertion, and to permit the Germans, who shew 
little disposition to join the enemy, to remain in their present 

uarters till something further be dune. ‘Che British, accor- 
din ly, marched the 20th instant. They cross the Blue Ridge 
at Roch Fish Gap, and proceed along that valley. 1 am to 
apprise your Excellency, that the officers of every rank, both 
Beush and German, but particularly the former, have pur 
chased within the State some of the fincat horses in it, You 
will be pleased to determine, whether it be proper that they 
carry them within their lines. I believe the Convention of 
Saratoga entitles them to heop the horses they then had. But 
J presume none of the line below the rank of ficld officers, had. 
orse. Cousidering the British will be now at Fort Fre. 
durich, and the Germans in Albemarle, Alexandria scems to 
be the most central point to which there is navigation. Would 
it not, therefore, ke better that the flag vesx 1, solicited 1b: 
General Plalips, should go to that place? Tt15 about equally 
distant from the tso posts. The roads to Albemarle are 
good, I know not bow those are which lead to Fort Fre 
derich. Your letter, referring me to General Green, for the 
anode of constroctiog light portable boats, unfortunately, did 
not come to band till he had left us. We had before’ deter- 
mined to have feincthhing done in that way, and as they are 
still uneaceuted, we should be greatly obliged by any draughts, 
or hints. which could be given by any person within the reach 
of your Eycellency. 

I received advice, that on the 22nd instant, the encmy’s 
fleet got all under way, and were standing towards the capes: 
as it still remained undecided, whether they would Jeave the 
bay, or turn up it, I waited the next stage of ivformation, that 
you might so far be enabled to judge of their destination, 
"This T hourly expeeted, but it did not come’ til this evenings, 
when ] am informed they all got out to sca in the night of the 
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2nd. What course they steered afterwards, is not kuowv. 
I must do their General and Commander the justice to say, 
that in every case to which their attention and influence could 
reach, as far as I have been well informed, their conduct was 
such as does them the greatest honour. [n the few instances of 
wanton and unnecessary devastation, they punished the ag- 


gressors. 
T have the honour to he, 
Your Excellency's 
Most obedient humble servant, 
‘Tu. JervEuson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, December 15, 1780. 
Siw, 

Lhad the honour of writing to your Excellency on the 
subject of an expedition contemplated by this State, againat 
the British post at Detroit, and of receiving your answer of 
October the 10th, Since the date of my letter, the face of 
things has 20 far changed, as to leave it no longer optional in 
us to attempt or decline the ition, but compels us to 
decide in the affirmative, and to begin our preparations imme- 
diately. The army the enemy at present have in the south, 
the reinforcements still expected there, and their determination 
to direct their future exertions to that quarter, are not un- 
known to you. ‘The regular force proposed on our part to 
counteract thoze exertions, is such, either from the real or 
supposed inability of this State, as by uo means to allow a 
hope that it may be effectual. It is, therefore, to be expected 
that the scene of war will either be within our country, or very 
nearly advanced toit ; and that our principal dependance is to 
be on militia ; for which reason, it becomes incumbent to keep 
as great a proportion of our people as possible, frec to act in 
that quarter. In the mean time, a combination is forming in 
the westward, which, if not diverted, will call thither a prin- 
cipal and most valuble part of our militia. From intelligence 
received, we have reason to that a confederacy of British 
aod indians, to ite amount of two Shouse ane is josmed 

w the purpose of spreading destruction and dismay throu; 
the whale extent of cur frontier, in the ensuing spring, Should 
this take place, we shall certain!y love in the South all aids of 
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mrhta beyond the Blue Ridge, bemdes the snhabitants who 
must fall a sacrifice 1n the course of the savage irrupuons 
‘There seems to be but one method of preventing this, which 
is, to give the western enemy employment in their own coun- 
try. The lar force Colonel Clarke already has, with a 
proper draft from the militia beyond the Alleganey, and that 
of three or four of our most northern counties, will be adequate 
to the reduction of Fort Detion, im the opinion of Colonel 
Clarke, and he assigns the most probable reasons for that 
opinion We have, therefore, determined to undertake it, 
and commit it to his direction Whethcr the expense of the 
ente1 prise shall be defrayed by the Connnent o State, we wall 
Jeave to be decided hereafter, by Congress, in whu ¢ justice we 
can confide as to the detcimmation In the mean ume, we 
only a-k the loan of such neccssaties as, beg arcady at Fort 
Put, will save time and an imincnse expcuse of transportation, 
There articles shall cither be identically or specifically 1e- 
turned, should we prove successful, 1t 1» not improbable they 
may be whereCongress w wuld choose tokcep them I am, therc- 
fore, to soliat youn Lacellency’s orde: to the commandant at 
Fort Pitt, for the arucles contained 1m the anneaed list, which 
shall not be called for until every thing 1 1n readiness, after 
which, there can be no danger of then being wanted for the post 
at which they are indeed, there ate few of the articles essen- 
tual for the defence of the post 
pe your Exccllency will think yoursclt justified mm lend- 
ang us this ad, without awaiting the effict of an apphcatou 
elsewhere, 2 such a delay would render the undertaking 
abortive. by postponing it to the brcaking up of the ice in the 
Jahe. Independent of the favourable effects, which a succeseful 
enterprise against Dctroit must producc to the United States, 
an geveral, by keeping m quiet the fionuer of the northern 
ones, and leaving our western militua at liberty to aid those of 
the South, we think the hke firendly office performed by us 
to the States, whenever desuzed, and almost to the abcolute 
exhausture of our own magazines, give well-founded hopes 
that we may be accommodated on this occasion. The supplies 
of muitary stores, which have been furnished by us ta Fort 
Pitta lo the northern atmy, and, most of ail, to the 
southern, are not altogether unknown to you _J am the more 
urgent for an immediate order, because Colonel Clarke awaits 
here your Excellency’s answer by the express, though his pre- 
sence in the western country, to make preparation» for the 
expedition, 23 so very necessery, if you enable him to under- 
take 1t ‘T'o the above, I must add a request to you to send 
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for us to Pittsburgh, persons proper to work the mortars, &c. 
as Colonel Clarke has none such, nor is there one in this State. 
‘They shall be in the pay of this State, from the time they 
leave you. Any money necessary for their journey shall be 
repaid at Pittsbarg, without fail, by the first of March. 

At the desire of the General Assembly, I take the liberty 
of transmitting to you the enclosed resolution; snd have the 
honour to be, with the most perfect esteem and regard, 

Your Excellency’s 

Most obedient, and most humble servant, 
Tu, JEYFERSON. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, January 10, 1781. 
Sra, 

It may secm odd, considering the important events which 
have taken place in this State within the course of ten days, 
that I should not have transmitted an account of them to your 
Excellency ; but such has been their extraordinary rapidity, 
and such the unremitted attention they have required 
from all concerned in povernment, that (do not recollect 
the portion of time which I could have taken to commit them 
to paper. 

On the 31st of December, 2 letter from a private gentle- 
man to General Nelson, came to my hands, notifying, that 
in the morning of the preceding day, twenty-seven sail of 
vessels had entered the capes; and from the tenor of the 
letter, we had reason to expect, within a few hours, further 
intelligence ; whether they were friends or foes, their force, 
and other circumstances. We immediately despatched Gene- 
ral Nelson to the lower country, with powers to call on the 
militia in that quarter, or act otherwise as exigencies should 
require; but waited further intelligence, before we would call 
for militia from the middle or upper country. No further 
intelligence came till the 2nd instant, when the former was 
confirmed ; it was ascertained they had advanced up James 
river to Wanasqueak bay. All arrangements were imme- 
diately taken, for calling in 2 sufficient body of militia for 
opposition. In the night of the 3rd, we received advice that 
they were at anchor opposite Jamestown ; we then supposed 
Williamsburg to be their object. The wind, howcver, which 
hud ith-rto’ been unfavourable, shifted fair, and the tide 
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being also in their favour, they ascended the river to Kennons’ 
that evening, and with the next tide, came up to Westover, 
having, on their way, taken possession of some works we 
had at Hood’s, by which two or three of their vessels reccived 
some damage, but which were of necessity abandoned by the 
small garrison of fifty men placed there, on the enemy's land- 
ing to invest the woks Intelligence of their having quitted 
the station at Jamestown, from which we supposed they 
meant to land for Williamsburg, and of their having got in 
the evening to Kennons’, reac! us the next morning at 
five o'clock, and was the first indication of their meaning to 

netrate towards this place or Petersburg. As the ordere 
ir drawing militia here, had been given but two days, no 
Gpposition was in readiness, Every cffort was therefore nc~ 
cessary, to withdraw the arms and other military stores, ro- 
cords, &c. from this place. Every effort, was accordingly, 
exerted to convey them to the foundery five miles, and to a 
laboratory six miles, above this place, till about sunset of 
that day, when we learned the cuemy had come to an anchor 
at Westover that moining. We then knew that this, and 
not Petersburg, was their object, and began to carry across 
the river every thing remaining here, and to remove what 
had becn transported to the foundery and laboratory to 
Westham, the nearest crovsing, seven miles above this place, 
which operation was continued till they had approached very 
near, They marched from Westover, at two o'elock in the 
afternoon of the 41h, and entered Richmond at one o'clock 
in the afternoon of the Sth. A regiment of infantry and 
about thirty horse continued on, without halting, to the 
foundery. ‘They burnt that, the boring mill, the magazine 
and two other houses, and proceeded to Westham; but 
nothing being in their power there, they retired to Richmond. 
The neat morning, they burned some buildings of public 
and private property, with what stores remained in them, 
destroyed a great quantity of private stores, and about twelve 
o'clock, retired towards Westover, where they cncamped 
within the neck, the next day. 

The loss sustained, is not yet accurately known. As far 
as 1 have been able to discover, it consisted, at this place, of 
about three hundred muskets, some soldicre’ clothing to a 
small amount, some quarter-master’s stores, of which onc 
hundred and twenty sides of leather was the principal article, 
part of the artificer’s tools, and three waggons. Buvsides 
which, five brass four pounders, which we had sunk in the 
river, were discovered to them, raised, and carried off. At 
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the foundery, we lost the greater part of the papers belong- 
ing to the XK uditor’s Office, and Ft the books and papers 
of the Council Office. About five or six tons of powder, as 
we conjecture, was thrown into the canal, of which there 
will be a considerable saving by re-manufacturing it. The 
roof of the foundery was burned, but the stacks of chimneys 
aod furnaces not at all injured. The boring-mill was con- 
sumed. Within less than forty-eight hours from the time of 
their landing, and nineteen from our knowing their destina- 
tion, they had penetrated thirty-three miles, done the whole 
injury, and retired. Their numbers, from the best intel. 
ligence I have had, are about fifteen hundred infantry, and 
as to their cavalry, accounts vary from fifty to one hundred 
and twenty: the whole commanded by the patricide Arnold. 
Our militia, dispersed over a large tract of country, can be 
called in but slowly. On the day the enemy advanced to this 
place, two hundred only were embodied. ‘They were of this 
town and its neighbouthood, and were too few to do any 
thing. Atthi, time, they are assembled, in pretty conside- 
rable numbers on the south side of James river, but are not 
yet brought to a point. On the north side are two or three 
small bodies, amounting in the whole, to about nine hundred 
men, The enemy were at four o'clock yesterday evening, 
still remaining in their encampment at Westover and Berke- 
ley neck. In the meanwhile, Baron Steuben, 2 zealous 
friend, has descended from the dignity of bis proper com- 
maud to direct our smallest movements. His vigilance has, 
in a great measure, supplied the want of force in preventing 
the enemy from crossing the river, which might have been 
very fatal. He has been assiduously employed in preparing 
equipments for the militia, as they should assemble, in point- 
ing them to a proper ubject, and in other offices of a good 
commander. Should they loiter a little longer, and he be 
able to have a sufficient force, I still flatter myself they will 
not escape with total impunity. To what place they will 
point their next exertions, we cannot even conjecture. The 
whole country on the tide waters, and some distance from 
them, is equally open to similar insult. I have the honour to 
be, with every sentiment of respect, 
Your Exeellency’s 
Most obedient, and most humble servant, 


Tu. Jevrensoy. 
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TO HI8 EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS, 


Richmond, January 16, 1781. 
Siz, 

As the dangers which threaten our western frontiers, the 
ensuing spring, render it necessary that we should send 
thither Colonel Crocket’s battalion, at present on guard at 
Fredericktown, but reised for the western service, 1 thought 
it necessary to give your Excellency previous information 
thercof, that other forces may be provided in time to succeed 
totheir duties. Captain Read’s troop of horse, if necessary, 
may he continued a while longer on guard. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, « 
Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
Ts. Jnvyerson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS, 


Richmond, January 15, 1761, 
Sra, 

I received sume time ago from Major Forsyth, and after- 

wards from you, a requisition to furnish one half the supplies 

rovision for the Convention troops, removed into Mary- 
land, I should sooner have done myself the honour of. writing 
to you on this subject, but that I hoped to have laid it before 
you more fully than could be done in writing, by # gentleman 
who was to pass on other public busincss to Philadelphia. 
"The late events in this State having retarded his setting out, 
I think it my duty no longer to postpone explanation on this 

ead. 

‘You cannot be unapprised of the powerful armies of our 
enemy, at this time, in this and the southern States, and that 
their future plan is to push their successes in the ame quar- 
ter, by vtill larger reinforcements. ‘The forces to be opposed 
to these, must be proportionably great, and these forces 
must be fed. By whom are they to be fed? Georgia and 
South Carolina are annihilated, at least, as to us. By the 
requisition to us to send provisions into Maryland, it is to be 
supposed that none are to cont to the southern army, from 
any State north of this; for it would seem inconsistent, that 
while we should be sending North. Maryland, and other 
States beyond that, should be sending” their provisions 
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South. Upon North Carolina, then, already exhausted by 
the ravages of two armies, and on this State, are todepend 
for subsistence those bodies of men who are to oppose the 
greater part of the enemy's force in the United States, the 
subsistence of the German, and of half the British Conven- 
tioners. To take a view of this matter on the Continental 
requisitions of November the 4th, 1780, for ic quotas 
of provisions, it is observable that North Carolina and Vir- 
ginla are to furnish 10,475,740 pounds of animal food, and 
18,529 barrela of flour, while the States north of these will 
yisld 25,293,810 pounds of animal food, and 106,471 barrels 
of flour. 

If the greater part of the British armies be employed in 
the South, it is to be su} that the greater part of the 
American force will be sent to oppose them. But stiould 
this be the case, while the distribution of the provisions is 
80 very unequal, would it be proper to render it still more 
so, by withdrawing a part of our contributions to the sup- 
port ‘of posts northward of us? It would certainly be a 
great convenience to us, to deliver a portion of our specifics 
at Fredericktown, rather than in Carolina: but I leave it to 
you to judge, whether this would be consistent with the gene- 
ral good or safety. Instead of sending aids of any kind to 
the northward, xt scems but too certain that unless very 
timely and substantial assistance be reccived from thence, 
our enemies are yet far short of thc ultimate term of their 
successes. I beg leave, therefore, to refer to you whether 
the specifics of Maryland. as far as shall be necessary, 
had not better be applied to the mre vie of the posts 
within it, for which its quota is much more than suffi- 
cient, or, were it otherwise, whether those of the States 
north of Maryland had not better be called on, than 
to detract any thing from the resources of the southern op) 
sition, already m too small for the encounter to which it 
is left, I am far from wishing to count or measure our con- 
tributions by the requisitions of Congress. Were they ever 
so much beyond these, J should readily strain them in aid 
of any one of our sister States. But while they are so far 
short of those calls to which they must be pointed in the 
first instance, it would be great misapplication to divert them 
to any other purpose: and I am persuaded Pra will think 
me Perfectly ithin the line of duty, when I ask a revisal 
of this requisition. 

T have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
Sir, yours, &e. 





Tu. Siv1 Lason 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 


Richmond, Jonuary 17, 1781- 
Sm, 
Ido myself the honour of transmitting to your Excellency 
a resolution of the General Assembly of this Commonwealth, 
entered into in consequence of the resolution of Congress of 
September the 6th, 1780, on the subject of the Confederation. 
T shall be rendered very happy if the other States of the 
Union, equally impressed with the necessity of that important 
convention, shall willing to sacrifice equally to its comple- 
tion, This single event, could it take place shortly, would 
overweigh cvery success which the enemy have hitherto ob. 
tained, and render desperate the hopes to which those succcsscs 
have given birth. 
T have the honour to be, with the most real esteem and 
Tes] 
Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
"And most humble servant, 
Tu. Jex¥erson. 





TO THE VIRGINIA DELEGATES IN CONGRESS. 


Richmond, January 18, 1761. 
GENTLEMEN, 
I enclose you a Resolution of Assembly, directing your 
conduct as to the navigation of the Missiseippi. 

‘The loss of powder lately sustained by us (about five tons), 
together with the quantities sent on to the southward, have 
luced our stock very low indeed. We lent to Congress, in 
the course of the last year (previous to our issues for the 
southern army) about ten tons of powder. I shall be obliged 
to you, to procure an order from the board of war, for any 
quantity from five to ten tons, to be scut us immediately fron 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, and to inquire into and hasten, 

from time to time, the execution of it. The stock of cartrid, 
per is neari; exhausted. I do not know whether Captain 
Teh, or what other officer. should apply for this. It is 
essential that a good stock should be forwarded, and without 
a moment's delay. If there be a rock on which we are to 
split, it is the want of muskets, bayonets. and cartouch boxes. 
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The oceurrences since my last to the President, are not of 
any magnitude. Three little rencounters have happened with 
the enemy. In the first, General Sniallwood led on a party 
of two or three hundred militia, and obli some armed 
veasels of the enemy to retire from a prize they had taken at 
Broadway’r, and renewing his attack the next day with a four 

under or two (for on the first day he had only muskets), 
fe obliged some of their vessels to fall down from’ City Point 
to their main ficet at Westover. ‘The enemy's loss is not 
known ; ours was four men wounded. One of the evenings, 
during their encampment at Westover and Berkeley, their 
Tight ‘boree surprised a party of about one hundred or one 
hundred und fifty militia at Charles City Court House, 
killed and wounded four, and took, as has been generally said, 
about seven or cight. On Baron Steuben’s approach towards 
Hood’s, they embarked at Westover; the wind which. till 
then, had set directly up the river from the time of their 
leaving Jamestown, shifted in the moment to the opposite 
point. Baron Steuben had not reached Hood's by eight or 
ten miles, when they arrived there. They landed their whole 
army in the night, Arnold attending in person. Colonel Clarke, 
of Baskashias had been sent on with two hundred and forty 
men by Baron Steuben, and having properly disposed of them 
in ambuscade, gave them 2 deliberate fire, which killed seven- 
teen on the , and wounded thirteen. They returned it 
in confusion, by which we had three or four wounded, and 
our party being so small, and without bayonets, were obliged 
to retire, on the enemy's charging with bayonets. They fell 
down to Cobham, whence they carried all the tobacco there 
{about sixty hogsheads) ; and the last intelligence was, that 
on the 16th they were standing for New-ports-news. Baron 
Steuben is of opinion, they arc proceeding to fix a post in 
some of the lower counties. Later information has given no 
reasou to believe their force more considerable than we at first 
supposed. I think, since the arrival of the three transports 
which had been separated in a storm, they may be considered 
as about two thousand strong. ‘Their naval force, according to 
the best intelligence, is the Charon, of forty-four guns, Com- 
modore Symmonds, the Amphytrite, Iris, ‘Thames, and 
Charlestown frigates, the Forvey, of twenty guns, two sloops 
of war, @ privateer sbip, and two 8. We have about 
thirty-seven hundred militia embodied ; but at present, they 
are divided into three distant encampments: one under Ge- 
neral Weeden, at Fredericksburg, for the protection of the 
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important works there; another under General Nelson, at 
aad near Williamsburg ; and a third under Baron Steuben, 
at Cabin Point As soon as the enemy fix themselves, these 
will be brought to a point. 
I have the honour tobe, with very great respect, gentlemen, 
‘Your most obedient servant, 





TH, JEvFxESON. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, Fetnuary #, 1751. 
Siz, 

I have just received intelligcnce, which, though from a 
private hand, I beheve is to be relied on, that 2 fleet of the 
enemy’s ships have entered Cape Fear mver; that eight of 
them had got over the bar, and many others were laying off ; 
and that it was supposed te be a remforcement to Lord Corn- 
wallis, under the command of General Prevost. ‘I'his account, 
which had come through another channel is confirmed by a 
letter from Gencral Parsons at Halifax, to the gentleman who 
forwards it to me. I thought it of sufficient importance to be 
communicated to your Excellency by the stationed expresses. 
The fatal want of arms Poe. it out of our power to bring a 

reater force into the field than will barcly suffice to restrain 
the adventures of the pitiful body of men they have at Ports- 
mouth, Should any more be added to them. this country 
will be perfectly open to them by land as well as water. 

I have the honour to be, with all possible respect, 

‘Your Excellency’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JLFrenson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, February 12, 1781. 
Six, 
‘The enclosed extract of a letter from Governor Nash, which 
I received this day, being a confirmation of the intelligence I 
transmitted m a former letter, I take the liberty of trans- 
mitting it to your Excellency I am informed, through a 
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private channel, on which I have considerable reliance, that the 
enemy had landed five hundred troops under the command of 
a Major Craig, who were joined by a number of disaffected ; 
that they had penetrated forty miles; that their aim appeared 
to be the magazine at Kingston, from which place they were 
about twenty miles distant. 

Baron Steuben transmits to your Excellency a letter from 
General Greene, by which you will learn the events which 
have taken place in that quarter since the defeat of Co- 
lonel Tarleton by General Morgan. These events speak best 
for themselves, and no doubt will suggest what is necessary 
to be done to prevent the successive losses of State after State, 
to which the want of arms and of a regular soldiery, seem more 
especially to expose those in the south, 

I have the honour to be, with every sentiment of respect, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
Tu. JevFenson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Richmond, February 17, 1781. 
Sir, 

By a letter from General Greene, dated Guilford Couit 
House, February 10th, we are informed that Lord Cornwallis 
had burned his own waggons, in order to enable himself to 
move with greater facility, and had pressed immediately on. 
‘The prisoners taken at the Cow-pens. were happily saved by 
the accidental rise of a water course, which gave so much time 
as to withdraw them from the reach of the enemy. Lord Corn- 
wallis had advanced to the vicinities of the Moravian towns, 
and was still moving on rapidly, lis object was supposed to 
be, to compel General Greene to an action, which, under the 
difference of force they had, would probably be ruinous to the 
latter, General Greene meant to retire by the way of Boyd's 
ferry, on the Roanoke. As yet he had lost little or no storcs 
or baggage, but they were far from being safe. In the 
instant of receiving this intelligence, we ordered a reinforce- 
ment of militia to him, from the most convenient counties in 
which there was a hope of finding any arma. Some great 
event must erixe from the present situation of things, which, 
for u long time, will determine the condition of southern affairs. 

‘Arnold lies close in his quarters. Two days ago, I received 
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information ofthe arrival of a sixty-four gun ship and tno 
frngates in our bay, bemg part of the fleet of our good ally at 
Rhode Island. Could they get at the British fleet here, they 
are sufficient to destroy them, but these being draw» up ito 
Ehzabeth river, into “winch the sixty-four cannot enter, I 
apprehend they could do nothmg more than block up the 
river 'I'bis, mdeed, would reduce the enemy, 2s we could 
cut off ther supplies by land; but the operation bemg 


tedious, would probabl too ‘dangerous for the ausihary 
force. Not having yet any peular information of the 
designs of the French com > I cannot pretend to say 


what measures this aid will lead to 
Our proposition to the Cherokee Chiefs, to visit Congress, 
for the purpose of preventing or delaying a rupture with 
that nation, was too late Their distresses had too much 
ripened their alienation from us, and the storm had gathered 
to a head, when Major Martin got back. It was determined 
to carry the war into their country, rather than awat it m 
ours, and thus disagreeably cncumstanced, the ss.ue has been 
su fal 
The mihtia of this State and North Carolina penetrated 
into therr country, burned almost every town they had, 
amounting to about one thousand houses xn the whole, de- 
stroyed fifty thousand bushels of grain, killed twenty-mne, 
and took seventeen prisonens. The latter are mostly women 
and childicn. 
I hase the honour to be, &c. 
Your Encel "y 
Most it humble servant, 
Tu. Jerriason 


P.S Since writing the above, I base received information 
which, though not authentic, deserves attention: thet Lord 
Cornwalhe had got to Boyds ferry on the 14th I am issu- 
ang ordeis, in consequence, to other counties, to embody and 
march all the men they can arm In this fatal situation, 
without arms, there will be no safety for the Convention 
troops but m ther removal, which I shall accordingly order 
The pnsoners of the Cowpens were at New London (Bedford 
Court House) on the 14th. TJ. 
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TO GENERAL GATES. 


Richmond, Februsry 17, 1781. 
Dear GENERAL, 

The situation of affairs here and in Carolina, is such as 
must shortly turn up im it events, one way or the other. 
By letter from General Greene, dated Guilford Court House, 
February the 10th, I Jearn that Lord Cornwallis, rendered 
furious by the affair at the Cowpens and the surprise of 
Georgetown, had burned his own waggons, to enable himself 
to move with facility, had pressed on to the vicinity of the 
Moravian towns, and was still advancing. The prisoners 
taken at the Cowpens. were saved by a hair’s breadth acci~ 
dent, and Greene was retreating. His force, two thousand 
regulars, and no militie; Cornwallis’s, three thousand. Ge- 
neral Davidson was killed in a skirmish. Arnold lies still at 
Portsmouth with fifteen hundred men. A French sixty-four 
E ship, and two frigates of thirty-six each, arrived in our 

y three days ago. ‘Shey would suffice to destroy the 
British shipping here (a forty, four frigates, and a twenty,) 
could they get at them. But these are withdrawn up Eliza. 
beth river, which the sixty-four cannot enter. ‘e have 
ordered about seven hundred riflemen from Washington, 
Montgomery and Bedford. and five hundred common militia 
from Pittsylvania and Henry, to reinforce General Greene ; 
and five hundred new levies will march from Chesterfield 
Court House, in a few days. I have no doubt, however, 
that the south-western counties will have turned out in greater 
numbers before our orders reach them. 

I have been knocking at the door of Congress for aids of 
all kinds, but especially of arms, ever since the middle of 
summer. The speaker, Harrison, is gone to be heard on 
that subject. Justice, indeed, wires that we should be 
sided powerfully. Yet if they would repay us the arms we 
have lent them, we should give the enemy trouble, though 
abandoned to ourselves. 

After ted applications, I have obtained a warrant 
for your advance money, £18,000, which I have put into 
the hands of Mr. M<Alister, to receive the money from the 
Treasurer, and carry it to 

I am, with very sincere esteem, 
Dear Sir. your friend and servant, 
Tu, Jerrexeon. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Richmond, Febrawy 26, 178 
Sir, 

I gave you information m my last letter, that General 
Greene had crossed the Dan, at Boyd's feiry, and that Lort 
Cornwalhs had arived at the opposite shore Large rein- 
foicements of mbta haymg cnboched both in fient and rem 
of the enemy, he 1s reticating with as much rapidhty as he 
advanced ; his route 15 towards Hillsborough — Gencral 
Greene 1e-crossed the Dan on the 21st, in pursuit of him Tt 
have the pleasure to inform you, that the spirit of opposition 
‘was as uinversal, as could have been wished for. ‘Thare was 
no restraint on the numbers that embodied, but the want of 


arms. 

The Butish at Portsmouth he close in thar Ines The 
Trench squaaron keep them im by water , and since their ari- 
val, as they put it out of the powen of the enemy to cut off out 
retreat by sending up Nansemond niver, ou force has been 
moved down close to their hnes 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 

Yous, &e 
Ta, Jvrrrrson 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Richmond, March 8, 1781 
Sin, 

I had the pleasuie of ieceiving a letter from Gencral 
Greene, dated High-iock Ford, February 29th, (probably 
March the Ist,) who mforms me, that on the night of the 
24th, Colonel M‘Call surpmsed a subaltern’s guaid at Hart’, 
mill, hilled eght, and wounded and took mme prisoners, and 
that on the 25th, Genetal Pickens and Lieutenant Colonel 
Lee routed a body of near three hundred tones, on the [Taw 
iiver, who were in arms to join the British army, killed up- 
wards of one hundred, and wounded most of the rest; ¥huch 
had a very happy effect on the disaffected in that country. 

By a_letter from Major Magill, au officer of this State, 
whom I had sent to General Greene's head quaiters, for the 
purpose of giving us regolar intelligence, dated Gailford 
County, March 2nd, I am informed that Lord Cornwailis, 
on his’tetreat, erected the British standard at Thillsborough, 

r2 
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that numbers of disaffected, under the command of Colonel 
Piles, were resorting to it, when they were intercepted by 
General Pickens and Lieutenant Colonel Lec, as mentioned by 
General Greene, and that their commanding officer was among 
the slain: that Lord Cornwallis, after destroying every thing 
he could, moved down the Haw river from Hillsborough : 
that General Greene was within six miles of him: that our 
superiority in the goodness, though not in the number of our 
cavalry. prevented the enemy from moving with rapidity, or 
foraging. Having been particular in desiring Major Magill 
to inform me what corps of militia, from this State joined 
General Greene, he accordingly mentioned, that seven hun- 
dred under General Stevens, and four hundred from Bote- 
tourt, had actually joincd him; that Colone! Campbell was 
to join him that day with six hundred, and that Colonel 
Lynch, with three hundred from Bedford, was shortly ex- 
pected: the last three numbers being riflemen. Besides 
these mentioned by Major Magill, General Lawson must, 
before this, have crossed noke with a body of militia, the 
number of which has not been stated to me. Report makes 
them a thousand, but 1 suppose the number to be exagge- 
vated. Four hundred of our_new levies, Jeft Chesterfield 
Court House on the 25th of February, and probably would 
cross the Roanoke about the Ist or 2d of March, 

T was honoured with your Excellency’s letter of Februar 
the 21st, within seven days after its date. We have acount, 
ingly been making every preparation on our part, which we 
ave able to make. The wititia pi to co-operate, will 
be upwards of four thousand from State, and one thou- 
sand or twelve hundred from Carolina, said to be under 
General Gregory. The enemy are, at this time, in a great 
measure blockaded by land, there being @ force on the east side 
of Elizal<th river.” They suffer for provisions, as they are 
afraid to venture far, Icst the French squadron should be in 
the neighbourhood, and come upon them. Were it possible 
to block up the river, a little time would suffice to reduce 
them by want and desertion, and would be more sure in its 
event than en attempt by storm. 1 shall be very happy to 
have it in my power to you a favourable account of 
these two armies in the South. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatestesteem and respect, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and 
Most humbie servant, 
TH. JEFFERSON. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 


Ruchmond, March 19, 1751. 
Sir, 


I have the honour of enclosing to your Excellency a copy 
of a letter from General Greeue, with some other intelligence 
received, not doubting your anxiety to know the movements 
in the south I find we have deceived ourselves not a little, 
by counting on the whole numbers of the militia which have 
been in motion, as if they had all remamed with General 
Greene, when, im fact, they scem only to have visited and 
quitted him. 

‘he Marquis Fayette ariived at New York on the 15th. 
His troops still remamed at the head of the bay, tll the ap- 
pearance of some force which should render their passage 
down safe. 

I have the honour to be, with sentiments of the highest 
entcem and respect, your Excellency’s 

Most obedient and 
Most humble servant, 
Tu Jev1 Envoy. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS 


Ruclauond, March 23, 1781. 
Sn, 

The enclosed letter will inform you of the arrival of a Bni- 
tivbh fleet in Chesapeake bay. 

The extreme negligence of our atationed ctpresses is no 
doubt the cause why, as yet, no authentic account has reached 
us of a general action, which happened on the 15th instant, 
about a mile and a half from Guilford Court House, be- 
tween General Gieene and Lord Cornwallis, Captain Single- 
ton, an intelligent officer of Hariison’s aitillery, who was m the 
action, has this moment arrived here, and gives the general in- 
formation, that both parties were pared and desirous for 
action; the enemy were supposed about twenty-five hundred 
strong, our army about tour thousand. That, after a very 
warm and general engagement, of about an hour and a half, 
we 1etreated about a mule and a half from the field, in ood 
order, hasing us he supposed, between two and three hundred 
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killed and wounded ; the enemy between five and seven bun- 
dred killed and wounded: that we lost four pieces of artillery : 
that the militia, as well as regulars, behaved exceedingly well: 
that General Greene, he believes, would have renewed the 
action the next day, had it not proved rainy, and would renew 
it as soon as possible, as he supposes: that the whole of his 
troops, both regulars and militia, were in high spirits and 
wisbing a second engagement : that the loss has fallen pretty 
equally on the militia and lars: that General Stevens re- 
ceived a ball through the thigh. Major Anderson, of Mary- 
land, was killed, and Captain Barrett, of Washington's 
cavalry ; Captain Fauntleroy, of the same cavalry, was shot 
through the thigh, and left in the field. 

Captain Singleton having left the camp the day after the 
battle, does not speak from particular returns, none such hav- 
ing been then made. I must inform your Excellency from 
him, till more regular applications can reach you, that the 
are in extreme want of lead, cartridge paper, and thread. 
think it improper, however it might urge an instantaneous 
supply, to repeat to you his statement of the extent of their 
stock of these articles. In a former letter, I mentioned to you 
the failure of the vein of our lead mines, which has left the 
army here in a state of equal distress and danger. 

T have the honour to be, with very high respect and esteem, 

‘Your Excellency’s most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
Tu. JEv¥uRson. 


P.S Look-out-boats have been ordered from the sea board 
of the eastern shore, to apprise the Commander of the French 
fleet, on its approach, of the British being in the Chesapeake. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 


In Council, Richmond, March 26, 1781. 
Siz, 

The appointment of commissioner to the war office of this 
State, having lately become vacant, the Executive are desirous 
to place Colonel William Davis, of the Virginia Continentals, 
in that office. This gentleman, however, declines undertaking 
it, unless his rank in the army, half pay for life, and allowance 
for depreciation of pay, can be reserved to bim; observing with 
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justice, that these emoluments, distant as they are, are impor- 
tant toa who has spent the most valuable part of his 
youth in the service of his country. As thisindulgence rests in 
the power of Congress alone, [ am induced to request it of 
them on behalf of the State, to whom it is very interestin, 
that the office be properly filled, and, I may say, on behalf 
the Continent also, to whom the same cireumstance antares 
in to its reliance uj this state for supplies 
tothe uthern war, We should ‘not have given Congress 
the trouble of this application, had we found it easy to call 
any other to the office, who was likely to answer our wishes 
in the exercise of it. 
T have the honour to be, with sentiments of the highest 
respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JErrenson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 


Richmond, Murch 28, 1781. 
Six, 


I forward to your Excellency under cover with this, copies 
of letters received from Major General Greene and Baron 
Steuben, which will give you the latest account of the situa- 
tion of things with us and in North Carolina. 

T observe a late resolve of Congress, for furnishiug a num- 
ber of arms to the southern states; and I lately wrote you on 
the subject of ammunition and cartridge paper. How much 
of this State, the enemy thus reinforced, may think proper to 
possess themselves of, must depend on their own moderation 
and caution, till these supplies arrive We had hoped to receive 
by the French squadron under Monsieur Destouches, eleven 
hundred stand of arms, which we had at Rhode Island. but 
were disappointed. ‘The necessity of hurrying forward the 
troops intended for the southern operations, will be doubtless 
apparent from this letter. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. Jeri ERDoN. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 


p Richmond, March 33, 1781, 
TB, 

The letters and accom ing this, will inform your 
Excellency of the artrval of a Butish fag vessel with clothing, 
refreshments, money, &c. for their prisoners under the Con- 
vention of Saratoga. ‘The gentlemen conducting them have, 
on supposition that the ers, or a part of them, still re- 
mained in this State, applied to me by letters, copies of which 
TI tranamit your Excellency, for leave to allow water trans- 
portation as far as possible, and then, for themselves to 
attend them to the post where they are to be issued. These 
indulgences were usually granted them here, but the prison- 
ers being removed, it becomes necessary to transmit the appli- 
cation to Congress for their dircction. “ In the mean time the 
Seg wil wait in James river. 

jur intelligence fiom General Greene's camp a8 late as the 
24th, is, that Lord Cornwallis's march of the day before had 
decided his route to Cross creek. 

‘The amount of the reinforcements to the enemy, arrived at 
Portsmouth, is not yet known with certainty. Accounta 
differ from fifteen hundred to much larger numbers. We are 
informed they have a considerable number of horse. The 
affiiction of the people for want of arms is great; that of am- 
munition is not yet known to them. An apprehension is added, 
that the enterprise on Portsmouth being Wha aside, the troops 
under the Marquis Fayette will not come on. An enemy 
three thousand strong, not a regular in the State, nor arms to 
put in thé bands of the militia, are, indeed, discouraging 
circumstances. 

T have the honour to be, with sentiments of the highcst 
Tespect, 
Your Excellency's 
Most obedient end most humble servant, 
Tu, JEFFEnson. 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 
Richmond, April 7, 1781. 
Sre 
Hearing that our arms from Rhede Island have arrived at 
Philadelphia, I have begged the favour of our Delegates to 
send them on in waggons immediately, and for the convey- 
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ance of my letter, have taken the liberty of setting the Con- 
tinental line of expresses in motion, which I hope our distress 
for arms will justify, though the errand be not purely 
Continental. 

I have nothing from General Greene later than the 27th of 
March ; our accounts from Portsmouth vary the reinforcements 
which came under General Phillips, from twenty-five hundred 
to threa thousand. Arnold's strength before was, I think, 
reduced to eleven hundred. They have made no movement 
as yet. Their preparation of boats is considerable ; whether 
they rea to go southwardly or up the river, no leading cir- 
cumstance has yet decided, 

T have the honour to be, with the highest respect, 
Your Exeellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JurFerson, 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS. 


In Council, April 18, 1781. 
Sir, 

T was honoured, yesterday with your Excellency’s favour, 
enclosing the resolutions of Corgress of the 8th instant, for 
removing stores and provisions from the counties of Accomack 
and Northampton. We have there no military stores, except 
afew muskets in the hands of the militia. ‘There are some 
collections of forage and provisions belonging to the Continent, 
and some to the State, and the country there, generally, fur- 
nishes an abundance of fc . But such is the present con- 
dition of Chesapeake bay, that we cannot even get an advice 
boat across it, with any certainty, much less adventure on 
transportation. Should, however, any interval happen, in 
which these articles may be withdrawn, we shall certainly 
avail ourselves of it, and bring thence whatever we can. 

If I have been rightly informed, the horses there are by no 
means such as that the enemy could epply them to the pur- 
poses of cavalry. Some large enough the draught may, 
perhaps, be found, but of these not many. 

r have the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu. JEyFEnson. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Richmond, April 23, 1781. 
Sir, 


On the 18th instant, the enemy came from Portsmouth up 
James river, in considerable force, though their numbers are 
not yet precisely known to us. They landed at Burwell’s 
ferry, below ‘illiamsburg, and also a short distance above 
the mouth of Chickahomony. This latter circumstance obliged 
Colonel Innis, who commanded a body of militia, stationed on 
that side the river to cover the country from depredation, to 
retire upwards, lest he should be placed between their two 
bodies. One of these entered Williamsburg on the 20th, and 
the other proceeded to a ship- we bad on Chickabomony. 
‘What injury they did there, I am not yet informed. I take 
for granted, they have burned an unfinished twenty-gun ship 
we had there. Such of the stores belonging to the yard as 
were moveable, had been carried some miles higher up the 
river. ‘Two small gallies also retired up the river. Whether 
by this, either the stores or gallies were saved, is yet unknown. 
Tam ust informed, from 2 private hand, that they left Wil- 
liamsburg early yesterday morning. If this sudden departure 
‘was not in consequence of some circumstance of alarm unknown 
to us, their expedition to Williamsburg has been unaccount- 
able. There were no public stores at that place, but those 
which were necessary for the deily subsistence of the men 
there. Where they mean to descend next, the event alone 
can determine. Beside» harassing our militia with this kind 
of war, the taking them from their farms at the interesting 
season of planting their corn, will have an unfortunate effect 
on the crop of the ensuing year. 

T have heard nothing certain of General Greene since the 
6th instant, except that his head quarters were on Little river 
on the 11th. 

T have the honour to be, with the highest respect and esteem, 

Your Excell "Ss 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
Tu, Jevrenson. 
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TO HIS [XCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Rukmond, May 9, 1787. 
Sir, 

Since the last letter winch I had the honour of addreesing 
to your Excellency, the military movements in this state, ex~ 
cept a very late one, have scarcely merited communicanion 

“Tre enemy, ufter leaymg Wihamsburg, came directly up 
James iver, and landed at City Pomt, bemg the point of land 
on the southern side of the confluence of Appamattox and 
James rivers. They marched up to Petersburg, where they 
were received by Baton Steuben, with a body of militia some- 
what under one thousand, who, though the enemy were two 
thousand and three hundred strong, disputed the ground very 
handsomely, two hours, durmg winch time the enemy gamed 
only one mile, and that by mches Our Boos were then 
ordered to reure over a budge, which they did im perfectly 
good order. Our loss was between siaty and seventy killed, 
wounded, and taken. The enemy’s is unknown, but st must 
be equal to oms; for their own honour they must confess 
this, as they broke twice and run hke sheep, till supported by 
fresh troops, An inferiority in number obliged our force to 
withdraw about twelve miles upwards, till more militia should 
be assembled. The enemy burned all the tobacco in_ the 
warehouses at Petersburg and its neighbourhood They 
afterwards proceeded to Osborne’s, where they did the same, 
and also destroyed the residue of the public armed vessels, 
and several of private property, and then came to Manchester, 
which 18 on the hill opposite this pee 

By this time, Mayor General Marquis Fayette having been 
advised of our danger, had, by f inavtbes; got here with 
his detachment of Contmental troops ; and reinforcements of 
muhtia having also come in, the enemy, finding we were able to 
meet them on equal footing, thought proper to burn the ware- 
houses and tobacco at Manchester, and retire to Warwick, 
where they did the same Ill armed and untried militia, who 
never before saw the fave of an enemy, have, at times, during 
the course .f this war, given occasions of exultation to our 
enemies, but they afforded us, while at Warwick, 2 little satis. 
faction m the same way, Six or eight hundred of their picked 
men of hght infantry, with General Arnold at their head, 
having crossed the river fiom Wat wich, fled from a patrole of 
srxteen horse, every man into his boat as he could, some push- 
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ing North, some South, as their fears drove them. Their 
whole force then proceeded to the Hundred, being the point 
of land within the confluence of the two rivers, embarked, and 
fell down the river. Their foremost vessels had got below 
Burwell’s ferry on the 6th instant, when, on the arrival of a 
boat from Portsmouth, and a si given, the whole crowded 
sail up the river again with a fair wind and tide, and came to 
anchor at Brandon ; there six days’ provision was dealt out to 
every man; they janded, and had orders. to march an hour 
before day the uext morning. We have not yet heard which 
way they went, or whether they have gone, but having, about 
the same time, received au’ tic Information that Lord 
Cornwallis had, on the 1st instant, advanced from Wilmington 
half way to Tialifax, we have no doubt, putting all circum- 
stances together, that these two armies are forming a junction. 

‘We are strengthening our hands with militia, as far as arms, 
either public or private, can be collected, but cannot arm a 
force which may face the combined armies of the enemy. It will, 
therefore, be of very great importance that General Wayne's 
forces be pressed on with the utmost despatch. Arms and a 
naval force, however, are what must ultimatcly save us. This 
movement of our enemics we consider as most perilous in its 
consequences. 

Our latest advices from General Greene were of the 26th 
ult.ywhen he was lying before Camden, the works and garrison 
€ which were much stronger than he had expected to find 
them. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 

Your Excellency’s 
‘Most obedient humble servant, 
Tu, Jevrersox. 


TO THE VIRGINIA DELEGATES IN CONGRESS. 
In Council, May 10, 1781. 
GENTLEMEN, 

A small affair has taken place between the British com- 
manding officer in this state, General Phillips, and the Execu- 
tive, of which, as he may endeavour to get rid of it through 
the medium of Congress, 1 think it necessary previously 10 


apprise you. 

PErenczal Scott obtained permission from the Commandant at 
Charleston, for vessels with necessary supplies to go from 
hence to them; but instead of sending the original, sent only a 
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copy of the renedteken by hit beigade major. I applied 
STGcacal Pulte mo supp’ tele ty furusdg's 
pessport for the vessel Having just befure taken great offence 
ata thteat of setalation in the treatment of piiyoners, he en- 
closed hia answer to my letter under this address, ¢’ To Thomas 
Tefferson, Faq , American Governor of Virgina.’ I paused 
on receiving the letter, and for some time would not open its 
however, when the miscruble condition of our brethren i 
Charleston occurred to me, L could not determine that they 
ehould be left without the necessaries of life, wlule a ponettho 
should be discussmg between the British General and myself ; 
and know.ng that I had an opportumty of returning the com- 
pliment to Mr Plulhps, im a case peifectly caresponding. T 
opencd the letter. 

Very shottly after, I recused, ay I expected, the perme 
sion of the board of war, for the Britwh flag vessel, then in 
JLampton Roads with clothing and refreshmunts, to proceed to 
Alexandna, I enclosed and addressed at, * To Walham 
Pinlhps, Eq Commanding the Bntish Forces 1n the Comn- 
monvealth of Vngima’ Pasonally knowing Philhps to be 
the proudest man of the proudest nation on carth, I well know 
he will not open this letter, but having occasion, at the same 
ume, to wite to Captain Gerlach, the flag-master, I mfosmed 
him that the Convention troops in this state should pensh for 
want of necessaries before any should be carned to them 
through this state, till General Philhps either swallowed this 
pill of 1etahation, or made an apology for lm iudeness And 
am this, should the matter come ultimately to Congress, we 
hope for thar suppoit 

Tle has the less sight to inst on the expedition of bis flag, 
becuse his Ictter, instead of enclosing a passpoit to expedite 
ours, contained only au cvasion of the appheation, by saying 
he had referied it to Sir Henry Clinton, and, in the mean ume, 
he has come up the river, and taken the vessel with her load- 
ing, which we bad chartered and preparcd to send to Chatler- 
ton, and which wanted nothing but the passport to cnable her 
to depart 

I would further observe to you, that this gentleman’s letters 
to the Baroa Steuben first, and afterwards to the Marquis 
Fayette, have been in a style so imtolerably iusolent and 
haughty, that both these gentlemen have been obliged to in- 
form him, that 1f he thimks proper to address them again mn 
the same spint, all mtercourse shall be discontinued. 

Tam, with great respect and esteem, 
Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 
‘Tu JR¥Frznwon 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


Charlotteulle, May 28, 1781. 
Sm, 

I make no doubt you will have heard, before this shall have 
the honour of being presented to your Excellency, of the junc- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis with the force at Petersburg under 
Amold, who had succeeded to the command on the death of 
Major General Phillips, I am now arlvised that they have 
evacuated Petersburg, joined at Westover a reinforcement of 
two thousand men just arrived from New York, crossed James 
river, and, on the 26th instant, were three miles advanced on 
their towards Richmond ; at which place Major Gencral 
is Fayette lay with three thousand men, regulars 
and militia; these being the whole number we could arm, 
until the arrival of the eleven hundred arms from Rhode 
Island, which are about this time at the place where our pub- 
lic stores arc deposited. hole force of the enemy withii 
this state, from the best intel! I have been able to get, 
I think, about seven thousand men, infantry and cavalry, in~ 
eluding also the smal! garrison Jeft at Portsmouth. A number 
of privateers, which are constantly ravaging the shores of our 
rivers, prevent us from receiving any aid from the counties 
lying on navigable waters ; and powerful operations meditated 
against our weatern frontier, by @ joint force of British and 
Indian savages, have. as your Excellency before knew, obli 
us to embody between two and three thousand men in that 

uarter. Your Excelle1 will judge from this state of 
things, and from what you know of our country, what it may 
probably suffer during the present campaign. Should the 
tnemy fe able to produce no unity of ennibjlating the 
Marquie’> army, a small proportion of their force may yet re- 
strain his movements effectually, while the greater part are 
employed, in detachment, to waste an unarmed country, and 
Jead the minds of the people to acquiescence under those 
events which they see no human power prepared to ward off. We 
are too far removed from the other scenes of war, to say whe. 
ther the main force of the enemy be within this state; but T 
suppose they cannot any where spare so great an army for the 
operations of the field. Were it ible for this circumstance 
to justify in your Excell a determination to lend us your 
yeraonal aid, it is evident, from the universal voice, that the 
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resence of their beloved conntryman, whose talent. have »0 
long been successfully employed in establisiung the freedun of 
dan states, to whose person they have ull flattered them- 
selves they retained some right, and have ever looked up to 
as their dermer resort in distress, would restore full confidence 
of salsation to our citizens, and would render them equal to 
whatever is not impossible. [cannot undertake to foresee 
and obviate the difficulties winch he in the way of such a reso 
lution The whole subject 1» before you, of which I sce only 
detached parts; and yonr judgment will be formed on a view 
of the whole. Should the danger of this state, and its conse- 
uence to the Union, be such as to render it Lest for the whole 
that you should repair to it» assistance, the difficulty would 
then be, how toheep men out of the fild [have undertaken 
to hint this matter to your Excellency, not only on my own 
senee of its importance to us, but at the solicitation of many 
members of weight in the legislature. which have not yet ay 
sembled to speak their own desnes 
A few days will bring to me that relicf which the constitu- 
tion has prepared for those oppressed with the labours of my 
office, and a long declared re~olution of relinquisinng it to 
abler hands, has prepared my way for retnement to a private 
station ; still, as an individual, I should feel the comfortable 
effects of your presence, and have Gehat I thought conld not 
have been) an additional motive for that gratitude, esteem, 
and respect, with which ] have the honow to be, 
Your Excellency’s 
Most obcdsent humble servant, 
Tr Jri ries * 


TO GENERAL WASHINGTON 


Annapolis, Apnil 16, 1724 
Drak Sir, 

I received your favour of April the 8th, by Colonel Harr. 
son. The subject of it 1s interesting, and so far as you have 
stood connected with it, has been matter of anaiety to me 
because, whatever may be the ultimate fate of the institution 
of the Cincinnati, as 10 its course it draws to it some degree of 
disapprobation, I have wished to see you standing on ground 


* An interval of near three years here occur in the Author s correspon- 
dence, during tehich he preserved only memorand: of the contents of the 
letters written by him 
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separated from it, and that the character which will be handed 
to future ages at the head of ou Revolution, may, in 00 
instance, be compiomtt.d i subordinate altercations The 
subject has been at the point of my pen in every letter I have 
written to you, but has mn still restrained by the reflection 
that you had among your friends mere able counsellors, and, 
in yourself, one abler than them all. Your letter has now ren- 
dered a duty what way before a desire; and I cannot better 
merit your confidence than by a full and free communication of 
facts and sentiments, as far as they have come within my obser- 
vation, When the army was about to be disbanded, and the 
officers to take final leave, perhaps never again to meet, it was 
natural for men who had accompamed each other thiough so 
many scenes of hardship, of difficulty, and danger—who, in a 
vatiety of mstances, must have been rendered mutually dear, 
by those aids and good offices to which thar situations had 
uven ovcasion—it Was natural, I say, for these to seize, with 
fondness, any propusition which promised to bring them - 
ther again, at certain and regular penods. And this I take 
for granted was the ongin and obyect of this institution; and 
I have no suspicion that they foresaw, much less intended, 
those mischiefs winch eust, perhaps, in the forebodings of 
Inticans only. I doubt, however, whethcr in its execution 
it would be found to answer the wishes of those who framed 
at, and to foster those firendslips it was intended to preserve. 
The members would be brought together at ther aunual 
assemblies, no longer to cucounter a common enemy, but to 
encounter one another in debate and sentiment; for some- 
thing, I suppose, 1s to be donc at these meetings, and, how- 
ever ummportant, it will suffice to produce difference of 
opimon, contiadiction, and irmtation ‘The way to make 
friends quari] 1s to put them m disputation under the public 
eye, An expenence of near twenty ycars has taught me, that 
few friendships stand tins test, and that pubhe assembles, 
where every one is free to act and speak, are the most power~ 
ful looseners of the bands of private fiiendsp. I think, 
therefore, that this institution would fail 1n its principal object, 
the perpetuation of the personal frendships contracted through 


the war. 

The objections of those who opposed to the institution 
shall be bnefly sketched You w1 ily fill them up. ‘They 
urge, that it 1 against the Confederation—against the letter of 
some of our constitutions—agamst the spit of all of them ,— 
that the foundation on winch all these are built, is the natural 
equahty of man, the denial of every pre-emmence but that 
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annexed to legal office, and. particularly, the denial of a pre. 
eminence by birth ; that, however in their present dispositions 
citizens might decline accepting honorary instalments inte the 
order, a time may come, when 2 change of dispositions would 
render these flattering; when a well-directed distribution of 
them might draw into the order all the men of talents, of 
office, and wealth, and in this case, would probably procure 
an ingraftment into the government ; that in this they wiil be 
supported by their foreign members and the wishes and influ- 
ence of foreign courts; that experience has shown that the 
hereditary branches of modern governments are the patrons of 
privilege and prerogative, and not of the natural rights of the 
people, whose oppressors they generally are ; that besides 
these evils which are remote, others may take place more imme- 
diately ; that a distinction is kept up between the civil and 
military, which it is for the happiness of both to obliterate; 
that when the members assemble, they will be proposing to do 
something, and what that something may be, will depend on 
actual circumstauces; that being an organized body, under 
habits of subordination, the first obstruction to enterprize will 
be already surmounted ; that the moderation and virtue of a 
single charactor have probably prevented this Revolution from 
being closed as most others have been—by a subversion of 
that liberty it was intended to establish ; that he is not immor~ 
tal, and that his successor, or some of his successors, may be 
Jed by false calculation into a lesa certain road to glory. 

What are the sentiments of Congress on this subject, and. 
what line they will pursue, can only be stated conjecturally, 
Congress, as a body, if left to themselves, will, in my opinion 
say nothing on the subject. They may, however, he forced 
inte a declaration by instructions Frou some of the States, or 
by other incidents. ‘Their sentiments, if forced from them, 
will be unfriendly to the institution. If permitied to pursue 
their own path, they will check it by sideblows whenever it 
comes in their way, and in competitions for office, on equal or 
nearly equal ground, will give silent preferences to those who 
are not of the fraternity. My reasons for thinking this are, 
1, The grounds on which they lately declined the foreign 
order proposed to be conferred on some of our citizens. 2. 
The fourth of the fundamental articles of constitution for the 
new States. I enclose you the report ; it has been considered 
by Congress, recommitted, and reformed by a committee, 
according to sentiments ex, on other parts of it, but the 
principle referred to having not been controverted at all, 
tands in this as in the original report ; it is not yet confirmed 

VOL. 1. @ 
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by Congress 3 Private conversations on this subject with 
the member, Since the reccaipt of your Ictter I have taken 
occasion to cxtend these, not, dad, to the mil tary members, 
hecaun, being of the cider, delicacy forbade st, bit to the 
others pretty generally , and among these, I havc as yet found 
but one who ts not opposed to th: institution, and that with an 
anguish of mind, though coved under 2 guarded silence, 
which L have not seen produced by any encumstance before 
IT ainved at Philadcplua before the ‘epuation of the last 
Congicss, and siw tha and at Princ.ton son ¢ of its mem- 
bers, not Low up delegation = Burs p cee happened to come 
out at that timc, which ocerstoncd this institution to be tle 
subycet of convcrsatos — Lb found the semc impiesions made 
on them which thar successors bue recuyd 1 hear from 
otha quartus that it 1 disagiecable, generally, to such ate 
zens as have attended to it, and, therefore, will probably be 
~ 7 all, when any crcumstance shall present at to the notice 
of al 

This, Su, 1» as faithful an account of sentiments and facts 
as Tam able to give you You know the extent of the encle 
with which my obstyations are at prescot encumscubed, 
and can estunate how far, as forming a put of the general 
opinion, It may merit noticc, or ought to influence your part. 
cular conduct 

It 1emais now to pay obedience to that part of your letter, 
which requests sntnacnts on the most ehzrble measures to be 
unsued by the society at then next mectin; I must be far 
rom pictending to be a judge of what would, in fact, be the 
most eligible ncasures for the socnty I can only give you 
the opinions of those with whom I have conversed, and who, 
as I hase before oburved, are unfucndly toit ‘They lead to 
these condlusions 1 If the society proceed acco ding to 1ts 
anctitution, t will be better to make no apphcations to Con- 
gress on that sub,cct, or any other, m then associated charac- 
ter 2 If they should to modify it, so as to render 
it unobycetionrblc, I think this would not’ be cffccted without 
such a modification as would amount almost to anmbuilation ; 
for such would it be to part with its inheritability, 1ts orgam- 
zation, and 3s assemblus 3 If they «hall be disposed to dis- 
continue the whole, it would remaig with them to determine 
whether they would choose it to be done by their own act 
only, or by a reference of the mailer to Congress, winch 
would infalhbly produce a recommcndation of total discon- 
tinuance 

Yon will be sensible, Su, that these communications are 
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without reserve I supposed such to be your wish, and mean 
them but as material., sith such others as you may collect, 
for your better judgment to work on. I consider the whole 
matter as between ourxlves alone, having determined to take 
no active pati this or ans thing ele, which may Icad to 
altercation, or distmb that quiet and tranquillity of mind to 
which I consign the remamng portion of my life. I bave 
been thrown bach by cyent~ on a stage where I had never 
more thought to appear. It e for atime, however, and as 
a day-labourer, free to withdraw, or be withdrawn, at will 
While I remam, I shall pursue in silence the path of right 5 
but 10 every situation, public or private, L shall be grattied 
by all oceasions of rendermg you sevice. and of convineme 
you there is no one to whoni your tcputation and happiness, 
are dearer than to, Sir, 





Yous, &e 
To Jiri aso 


TO COLONEL URIAH FORREST 


Parry, Culderte Tubout, October 20, 17IH. 
om, 

I received yesterday your favour of the 8th mstant, and this 
morning went to Autanl and Passy, to consult with Mr, 
Adams and Dr. Franklin on the sabjeet of tt | We conferred. 
together, and think it 1s a case i which we could not inte rpose 
{were there as yet cause for interposition), without express 
instructions from Congiess It as, however, our private op + 
mon, which we give asindiiduals only, that Mr. McLanahan, 
while in England, is subject to the laws of England; that, 
therefore, he must employ counsel, and be guided im his 
defence by their advice. The law of nations, and the treaty 

ace, as making a patt of the law of the land, will un- 
doubtedly be under the consideration of the judges who pro- 
nounce on Mr. McIanahan’s case; and we are willing to 
hope, that in ther knowledge and integrity, he will find cer- 
tain resources against injusinees and a reparation of all injury 
to which he may have been groundlssly exposed. A final 
and palpable failure on their part, which we have no reason, to 
apprebend, nnght make the cas? proper for the consideration 
of Congress. 

¥ have the hononr to be, with sentuments of great respect 
and esteem, for Mr. McLanahan, as wcll as yourscif, 

Sir, your most obudient bumbl. servant, 
‘Iu SLrrrRson. 
az 
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TO JOHN JAY 


Pans, May 11, 1785. 
Sm, 

I was honoured on the 2d instant, with the receipt of your 
favour of March the 15th, enclosing the resolution of Congress 
of the 10th of the same month, appomwting me their Minster 
Plenipotentiary at this court, and also of your second letter of 
March 2°d, covering the commsuon and letter of credence for 
that appomtment I beg permssion through you, Sir, to tes- 
tify to Congress my gratitude for this new mark of their favour, 
and my assurances of endeavourmg to merit it by a faithful 
attention to the discharge of the duties annexed to it. Fer- 
vent zeal is all which I can be sure of carrying into their ser- 
vice, and where I fail, through 2 want of those powers which 
nature and circumstances deny me, I shall rely on their indul- 
gence, and much also on that candour with which your good- 
ness wall present my proceedings to their eye. The kind 
terms in which you ‘are pleased to notify this honour to me, 
require my sincere thanks. I beg you to accept them, and to 
be assured of the perfect esteem, with winch I have the honour 
to be, Sir, Yours, &c. 

Tu. JErrzRson. 


TO GENERAL CHASTELLUX. 


Panis, June 7, 1785. 

Dean Siz, = aie 
Ihave been honoured with the receipt of your letter of the 
2d mstant, and am to thank you, as I ‘do sincerely, for the par- 
tiahty with which you receive the copy of the Notes on my 
country. A» I can answer for the facts therem reported on 
ny own observation, and have admitted none on the report of 
others, which were not muppocted by evidence sufficient to 
command my own assent, 1 am not afraid that you should 
make any extracts you please for the Journal dé Physique, 
which come within ther plan of publication. The strictures 
on slavery, and on the constitution of Virgmua, are not of that 
lund, and they are the pats shich I do not wish to have 
made public, at least, till I know whether their publication 
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would do most harm or good. It is possible, that in my own 
country, these strictures might luce an irritation, which 
would indispose the people towards the two great objects I 
have in wew ; that is, the emancipation of their slaves, and the 
settlement of their constitution on a firmer and more perma. 
nent basis. If I learn from thenee, that they will not produce 
that effect, I have printed and reserved just copies enough to 
be able to give one to every young man at the College. It is 
to them I look, to the rising genctation, and not to the one 
now in power, for these great reformations. The other copy, 
delivered at your hotel, was for Monsieur de Buffon. “I 
meant to ash the favour of you to have it sent to him, 
was ignorant how to do it. I have one alwo for Monsicur 
Daubcnton, but being utterly unhuown to him, T cannot take 
the hberty of presenung it, till I can do it through some com- 
mon acyuaintance. 
Iwill beg leave to say here a few words on the general 
juestion of the degencracy of animals in America. I. As to 
the degeneracy of the man of Eu transplanted to Amcrica, 
it is no part of Monsieur de Buflon’s system. He goes, in- 
deed, within one step of it, but he stops there. The Abbé 
Raynal alone has taken that step. Your knowledge of America 
enables you to judge this question, to say whether the lower 
class of people in Ametica are less informed auil Jess suscep- 
tible of information than the Jower cla» in Europe; and 
whether those in America, who have received such an educa- 
tion as that country can give, are less improved by it then 
Europeans of the same degrce of education. 2. As to the 
abonginal man of America, I know of no respectable evi- 
dence on which the opimon of his inferiority of gens has 
been founded, but that of Dun Ulloa. As to Robertson, he 
never was in America; he relates nothing on jus own know. 
ledge; he 1s a compiler only of the relation of others, and a 
mere translator of the opinions of Monsieur de Buffon. [ 
should as soon, therefore, add the translators of Robertson to 
the witnesses of this fact, as himself. Daw, the beginner of 
this charge, was a compiler from the wurks of others, and of 
the most unlucky description; for he seems to have read the 
writings of travellers, only to collect and republish their lies. 
It is really emarkable, that in three volumes, 12mo, of small 
print, it is weareay possible to find one truth, and yet that 
the author should be able to produce authority for every fact 
he states, as he says he can. Don Ulloa’s testimony of the 
most respectable. He wrote of what he saw, but he saw the 
Indian of South America only ; and that aficr he had passed 
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through ten generations of slavery. It is very unfair, from 
this sample, to judge of the natural genius of this race of 
men; and after supposing that Don Ulloa had not sufficiently 
calculated the allowance which should be made for this cir- 
cumstanee, we do him no injury in considering the picture he 
draws of the present Indians of South America, as no picture 
of what their ancestors were three hundred years ago. It is 
in North America we are to geck their original character, and 
T am safe in aflirming that the proofs of genius given by the 
Indians of North America, place them on a level with whites 
in the same uncultivated state. The North of Europe fur- 
nivhes subjects enough for comparison with them, and for a 
proof of their equality. I have scen some thousands myself, 
and conversed much with them, and have found in them a 
masculine, sound understanding. Ihave had much informa- 
tion from men who had lived among them, and whose veracity 
and good sense were so far known to me, as to establish a 
reliance on their information. They have all agreed in bear- 
ing witmess in favour of the genius of this people. As to 
their bodily strength, their manners rendering it disgraceful 
to labour, those muscles employed in labour will be weaker 
with them than with the Kuropean labourer ; but those which 
are exerted in the chase, and those faculties which are em- 

loyed in the tracing of an cnemy or @ wild beast, in contriv- 
ang ambuscades for him, and in carrying them through their 
execution, are much stronger than with us, because they are 
more exercised. _I believe the Indian then to be, in body and 
mind, equal to the white man. I have supposed the black 
aman, in his present state, might not be so; but it would be 
hazardous to affirm that, equally cultivated for a few genera- 
tions, he would not become so. 8. As to the inferiority of 
the other animals of America, without more facts I can add 
nothing to what I have said in my Notes. 

As io the theory of Monsicur de Buffon, that heat is 
friendly, and moisture adverse to the production of large 
animals, £ am lately furnished with a fact by Dr. Franklin, 
which proves the air of London and of Paris to be more 
humid than that of Philadelphia, and so creates a suspicion 
that the opinion of the supcrior humidity of America way, 
perhaps, have been too hastily adopted. "And supposing that 
fact admitted, I think the physical reasonings urged to show, 
that in 2 moist country animals must be small, and that ina 
hot one they must be large, are not built on the basis of ex~ 
periment. "These questions, however, cannot be decided ulti- 
mately at this day. More facts must be collected, and more 
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time flow off, before the world will be ripe for deci 
the mean time, doubt is wixdom. 

T have been fully sensible of the anvietics of your situa. 
tion, and that your attentions were wholly con-eerited, where 
alone they were wholly due, to the succour of frondship and 
worth. “However much { prize your society, 1 wait with 
patience the moment ahen I caa have it wichout taking what 
is due to ancther. In the mean time, bam solace | with the 
hope of possessing your friendsup, and that it iy not ungrate- 
ful to you to receive aysurances of that with which T have the 
honour to be, dear Sir, yours, Se. "Pie. daa 61 asex 


on, In 








TO JOUN ADAMS. 


Z Pawy, June 15, 1783, 
Sin, 

Among the instructions given to the ministers of the United 
otates for treating with foreign powers, was onc of the 11th of 
May, 1784, relative to an individual of the name of John 
Baptist Picquet. It contains an acknowledgment on the par 
of Congress, of his merits and sufferings by friendly services 
rendered to great numbers of Ameri an seaaen ied pris 
soners into Lisbon, and refers to us the dehvering him these 
acknowledgments in honourable terms, and the making hin 
such gratification as may indemmfy his loses, and properly 
reward his zeal, This person is now in Paris, and asks what. 
ever return is intended for him. Being in immediate want of 
money, he has been furnished with ten guineas. Ie expressed 
dosiies of some appointment cither for himself or son at Lisbon, 
but has been told that none such are in our gift, and that 
nothing more could b2 done for him in that linc than to men- 
tion to Congress that his serviecy well merit their recollection, 
if they should make any appointment there analogous to his 
talents. He says his expense» in the relief of our pritoncrs, 
have been upwards of fifty moidores, Supposing that, as he is 
poor, a pecuniary granfication will be most useful to him, we 
prpene; in addition to what he has received, to give bim 2 
hundred and fifty guincas, or perhaps four thov-and livres, 
and to write joint letter to him expressing the seuse Con- 
gress entertain of his services, We pray you to give us yout 
sentiments on this subject by return of the first post. av he is 
waiting here, and we wish the aid of your counsels thercin, 
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We are to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of June 
8rd, informing us of your reception at the court of London. 
Iam, with sentinents of great respect and esteem, 
Dear Sir, your friend and servant, 
Tu. JEFFERSON. 


TO THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 
Paris, June 16, 1785. 


Srr, 

I had the honour of receiving, the day before yesterday, the 
resolution of Council of March the 10th, and your letter of 
March the 30th, and shall with great pleasure unite my endea- 
vours with those of the Marquis de la Fayette and Mr. Bar- 
clay, for the purpose of ring the arms desired. Nothing 
can be more wise than this determination to arm our people, 
as it 1s impossible to say when our neighbours may think 
proper to give them exercise. I suppose that the establishing 
a manufacture of arms, to go hand in hand with the purchase 
of them from hence, is st present opposed by good reasons. 
This alone would make us independent for an article essen- 
tial to our preservation; and workmen could probably be 
ne got here, or drawn from England to be embarked 
thence. 

In a letter of January the 12th to Governor Harrison, I 
informed him of the necessity that the statuary should see 
General Washington; that we should accordingly send him 
over unless the Executive disapproved of it, in which case I 
prayed to receive their pleasure. Mr. Hondon being now re- 
established in his health, and no countermand received, I hoy 
this measure met the approbation of the Executives Mr. 
Houdon will therefore go over with Dr. Franklin, some time 
in the uext month, 

L have the honour of enclosing you the substance of pro- 
positions which have been made fom London to the Parkers 
General of this country, to furnish them with the tobacco of 
Vieginia and Maryland, which propositions were procured for 
me by the Marquis de la Fayette. I take the liberty of trou- 
bling you with them, on a supposition that it may be possible 
to have this article furnished from those two States to this 
country immediately, without its passing through the entrepét 
of London ; and the returns for it being made, of course, in 
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London merchandize Twenty thousand hogtheads of to- 
bareo a-year. delivered here in exchange for the produce and 
manufactures of this country, many of which are as good, 
some better, and most of them cheaper than in England, would 
establish a nvalsiup for ur conmucrce, w hich would have happy 
effects in all the three countries Whether thi end will be 
best effected by ging out these propositions to our mer- 
chants, and exciting them to become candidates with the Far- 
mers General for this contract, or by any other mcans your 
Excellency w1!] best judge on the spot. 

T have the honour to be, with senuments of due respect, 

Your Excellency’s 
Moot obedient and most humble Servant, 
Tx Jisiinsov. 

PS I have written on the last subject to the Governor of 

Maryland also. 


TO COLONEL MONROE 


Pans, Sune 17, 1785. 
Dear Sin, = ” 

LE received three days ago your favour of April the 12th. 
You therem speak of a former Ictter to me, but 2¢ has pot 
come to hand, nor any other of later date than the 14th of 
December My last to you was of the 11th of May, by Mr. 
Adam», who went in the packet of that month, ‘hese con- 
veyances are now becoming deranged. We have had ex 
tations of thar coming to Havre, which would infinitcly taci- 
litate the communication between Pars and Congress; but 
their dehberations on the subject seem to be taking another 
turn. They complain of the expense, and that their commerce 
with us 1s too small to justify it. They therefore talk of s.nd~ 
ing a packet every sx weeks only. The present one, there- 
fore, which shuuld have sailcd about this time, will not sail till 
the lst of July However, the whole matter is as yet unde. 
cided. Ihave hopes that when Mr. St. John arrives from 
New York, he will get them replaced on their monthly sys 
tem. By the by, what 1s the meaning of a very angry reso. 
lution of Congress on his subject? I have it not by me, and 
therefore cannot cite it by date, but you will remember it, and 
oblige me by explaining its foundation. Thr» will be banded 
you by Mr. Otto, who comes to Amenca as Chargé des 
Affaires, in the room of Mr. Marbors, promoted to the inten- 
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dancy of Hispaniola, which office is next to that of Governor. 
He becomes the head of the civil, as the Governor is of the 
military department. 

Tar much pleased with Otto's appointment ; he is_good 
humoured, affectionate to America, wat see things in a fricndl: 
light when they admit of it, in a rational one, always, an 
will not pique himself on writing every trifling circumstance 
of irritation to his court. I wich you to be acquainted with 
him, as a friendly intercourse between individuals who do 
business together, produces a mutual spirit of acconmodation 
useful to both parties. It is very much our interest to keep 
up the affection of this country for us, which is considerable. 
A court has no affections; but those of the people whom 
they govern influence their decisions, even in the most arbi- 
trary governments. 

‘he negotiations between the Emperor and Dutch are 
spun out to an amazing h. At present there is no ap- 
prehension but that they will terminate in peace. This court 
seems to press it with ardour, and the Dutch are averse, con- 
sidering the terms crucl and unjust, as they evidently are. 
‘Che present delays, therefore, are imputed to their coldness 
and to their forms. In the mean time, the Turk is delaying 
the demarcation of limits between him and the Emperor, is 
taaking the most vigorous preparations for war, and lias com- 

sed his ministry of warlike characters, deemed personally 
hostile to the Emperor. ‘Thus time seems to be spinning out, 
both by the Dutch and Turks, and time is wanting for France. 
Every year’s delay is a great thing for her. It is not impos. 
sible, therefore, but that she may secretly encourage the de- 
lays of the Dutch, and hasten the preparations of the Porte, 
while she is recovering vigour herself, also, in order to be able 
to present such a combination to the Emperor as may dictate 
to bim to be quiet. But the designs of these courts are un- 
searchable, It is our interest to pray that this country may 
have no continental war, till our peace with England is per- 
fectly settled. The merchants of this country continue as 
Joud and furious as ever against the Arré of August, 1784, 
permitting our commerce with their islands to a certain degree. 
Many of them have actually abandoned their trade. “Ihe 
ministry are disposed to be firm; but there is a point at which 
they will give way: that is, if the clamours should become such 
as to endanger tkeir places. It is evident that nothing can be 
done by us, at this time, if we may hope it hereafter. I like 
your removal to New York, and hape Congress will continue 
there. and never execute the idea of building their Federal 
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town. Before it could be finished, a change of members in 
Congress. or the admission of new States, would remove 
thom somewhere else. It is evident that when a sufficient 
number of the Western States come in, they will remove it to 
Ceorgetown, Jn the mean time, it is our interest that it 
should remain where it is, and give no new pretensions to any 
other place. Lam also much pleased with the proposition to 
the States to invest Congress with the regulation of their trade, 
reserving its revenue to the States. | think ita py idea, 
removing the only objection which could have been justly 
made to the proposition, The time too, is the present, before 
the admission of the Western States. I am very differently 
affected towards the new plan of opening our land oflice, by 
dividing the lands among the States, and éclling them at ven- 
due. It separates still more the interests of the States, which 
ought to be made joint in every possible instance, in order to 
cultivate the idea of our being one nation, and to multiply the 
instances in which the people shall look up to Congress as 
their head. And when the States get their portions, they will 
either fool them away, or mahe a job of it to serve individuals, 
Proofs of both these practices have been furnished, and b: 
either of them that invaluable fund is lost, which ought to 
pay our public debt. To sell them at vendue, is to give 
them to the bidders of the day, be they many or few. It is 
ripping up the hen which lays golien eggs. If sold in 
lots at a fixed price, a» first proposed, the best lots will 
De sold first; as these become occupied, it gives a value to 
the interjaceut ones, and raises them, though of inferior qua- 
lity, to the price of the first. I send you by Mr. Otto, a copy 
of'my book. Be so good as to apologise to Mr. ‘Thom 
for my not sending him onc by this conveyance, I could not 
burthen Mr. Otto with more, on so long a road as that from 
here to L’Orient. I will send him one by a Mr. Williams, 
who will go ere long. I have taken measures to prevent its 
publication. My reason is, that I fear the terms in which I 
speak of slavery, and of our constitution, may produce an 
irritation which will revolt the minds of our countrymen against 
reformation in these two articles, and thus do more harm than 
d. have asked of Mr. Madison to sound this matter as 
far as he can, and if he thinks it will not produce that effect, 
I have then copies enongh printed to give one to each of the 
young men at the College, and to my fricuds in the country. 
I am sorry to see a possibility of * * * * being put into the 
‘Treasury. “He has no talents for the office, and what he has, 
will be employed in rummaging old accounts to involve you 
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in eternal war with * * ** and he will, in a short time, 
introduce such dissensions into the commission, as to break it 
up. If he goes on the other appointment to Kaskaskia, he 
will produce a revolt of that settlement from the United 
States. I thank you for your attention to my outfit, For 
the articles of household Rroiture, clothes, and a carriage, [ 
have already paid tweuty-eight thousand livres, and have still 
more to pay. For the greatest part of this, I have been 
obliged to atticipate my salary, from which, however, I shail 
never be able to repay it. I find, that by a rigid economy, 
bordering however on meanness, I can save, perhaps, five hun~ 
dred livres a month, at least in the summer. The residue 
goes for expenses, so much of course and of necessity, that I 
cannot avoid them without abandoning all respect to my 
public character, Yet I will pray you to touch this string, 
which I know to be a tender one with Congress, with the 
‘utmost delicacy. 1 had rather be ruined in my fortune, than 
in their esteem. If they allow me half 2 year’s salary es an 
outfit, I can get through my debts in time.” If they raise the 
salary to what it was, or even pay our house rent and taxes, I 
can live with more decency. I trust that Mr. Adams's house 
at the Hague, and Dr. Fravklin’s at Passy, the rent of which 
has been always allowed him, will give just expectations of the 
game allowance tome. Mr. Jay, wever, did not charge it, 
‘but he lived economically and laid up money. 

I will take the liberty of hazarding to you some thoughts 
on the policy of entering into treaties with the Ew no 
nations, and the nature of them. I am not wedded to these 
ideas, and, therefore, shall relinquish them cheerfully when 
Congress shall adopt others, and zealously endeavour to carry 
theirs into effect. First, as to the policy of making treaties, 
Congress, by the Confederation, have no original end inherent 
power over the commerce of the States. But by the 9th 
article, they are authorised to enter into treaties of commerce. 
‘The moment these treaties are concluded, the jurisdiction of 
Congress over the commerce of the States, springs into 
existence, and that of the particular States is superseded so 
far as the articles of the treaty may have taken up the subject. 
‘There are two restrictions only, on the exercise of the power 
of treaty by Congress, ist. That they shall not, by such 
treaty, restrain the legislatures of the States from imposing 
such duties on foreigners, as their own people arc subject to: 
nor 2ndly, from prohibiting the exportation or importation of 
any particular species of goods. Leaving these two points 
free, Congress may, by treaty, establish any system of com- 
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merce they please; but. as I before observed, it 1s by treaty 
alone they can doit. Though they may exercise their other 
powers by resolution or those over commerce can 
only be exercised by forming a treaty, and this, probably, by 
an accidental wording of our Confederation. If, therefore, it 
1s better for the States that Congress should regulate their 
commerce, it is proper that they should form treaues with all 
nations with whom we may possibly trade You see that my 
primary object m the formation of treaties, 1s to takt the com- 
merce of the States out of the hands of the States and to place 
at under the supermtendence of Congress, so far ay the smper- 
fect provisions of our constitution will admit, and unul the 
States shall, by new compact, make them more perfect. I 
would say then to every nation on earth, dy treaty your 
people shall tride frecly with us, and ours with you, paying 
no more than the most favoured nation—in onder to put an end 
to the right of ind-vidual States, acting by fit. and starts, to 
interrupt oui commerce or to embroil us with any nation As 
to the terms of these treaties, the question becomes more difii- 
cult I will mention three diffircnt plans 1 That no duties 
shall be Jad by either paty on the productions of the other. 
2 That each may be permitted to equalive their duties to 
those laid by the other. 3. That each shall pay m the ports 
of the other such dutics only as the most favoured nations, 

1° Were the nations of Ew as free and unembarrassed 
of established systems as we are, I do verily believe they would 
concur with usin the first plan But itisimpossible ~ These 
establishments are fxed upon them; they are interwoven with 
the body of ther laws and the organivation of their govern- 
ment, and they make a great part of their revenue; they can- 
not then get rid of them 

2 The plan of cqual mmpost> presents difficulties insur. 
mountable For how are the equal imposts to be effected? Is 
at by laying in the ports of A, an equal per cent on the goods 
of B, with that which B has laid in Is ports on the goods of 
A’ But how are we to find what 1s that per cent. ? For this 
1s not the usual form of imposts. They generally pay by the 
ton, by the measure, by the weight, and not be the value. 
Resides, 1f A sends a milhon’s worth of goods to B, and takes 
back but the half of that, and each pays the same per cent , 1t 
is evident that A pays the double of what he recovers m the 
same way from B. this would be our case with Span Shall 
‘we endeavour to effect equality, then, by saying A may levy 
so much on the sum of B's importations into his ports, aa 


does on the sum of A’s 1 into the portsof B? But 
how find out that eum ? Wal either party lay open their cus- 
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tom-house books candidly, to evince this sum? Does either 
keep their books so exactly as to be able to doit? This pro- 

ition was started in Congress when our instructions were 
red, as you may remember, and the impossibility of exe- 
cuting it occasioned it to be disapproved. Besides, who should 
have aright of deciding, when the imposts were equal. A 
would say to B, my Imposts do not raise so much as yours; I 
raise them therefore. B would then say, you have made them 
Greater than mine, I will raise mince; and thus a kind of 
auction would be carried on between them, and a mutual 
irritation, which would end in anything, sooner than equality 
and right. 

8. I confess then to you, that I sce no alternative left but 
that which Congress adopted, of each party placing the other 
on the footing ‘of the most favoured nation. If the nations of 
Kurope, from their actual establishments, are not at liberty to 
say to America, that she shall trade in their ports duty free, 
they may say she may trade there paying no higher duties 
than the most favoured nation; and this is valuable in man’ 
of these countries, where a very great difference is made 
between different nations. There is no difficulty in the execu- 
tion of this contract, because there is not a merchant who docs 
not know. or may not know, the duty paid by every nation on 
every article. bis stipulation leaves each party at liberty to 
regulate their own commerce by general rules, while it secures 
the other from partial and oppressive discriminations. ‘lhe 
difficulty which arises in our case is, with the nations having 
American territory. Access to the West Indies is indispen- 
sably necessary to us. Yet how to gain it, when it is the 
established system of these nations to exclude all foreigners 
from their colonics, The only chance seems to be this: our 
commerce to the mother countrics is valuable to them. We 
must endcavour, then, to make this the price of an admission 
into their West Indies, and to those who refuse the admission, 
we must refuse our commerce, or load theirs by odious discri- 
minations in our ports. We have this circumstance in our 
favour, too, that what one mts us in their islands, the 
others will not find it worth their while to refuse. The mis- 
fortune is, that with this country we gave this price for their 
aid in the war, and we have now nothing more to offer. She 
being withdrawn from the competition, leaves Great Britain 
much more at liberty to hold out against us. ‘This is the dif. 
ficult part of the busincss of treaty, and I own it does not hold 
out the most flattering prospects. 

I wish you would consider this subject, and write me your 
thoughts on it. Mr. Gerry wrote me on the same subject. 
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Will you give me leave to impose on you the trouble of com- 
munieating this to him? It is long, and will save me much la- 
hour in copying. | hope he will be so indulgent as to consider 
it as an answer to that part of his letter, aud will give me hiv 
further thoughts on it. 
Shall I send you sv much of the Encyclopedia as is already 

published, or reserve it here till you come? It is about forty vo- 
umes, which probably is about half the work. Give yourself 
no uneasiness about the moncy; perhaps I may find it con- 
venient to ask you to pay trifles occasionally for mic in America. 
I sincerely wick you may find it convenient to come here; the 
pleasure of the trip will be less than you expect, but utilit 
greater. It will make you adore your own country, its soil, 
its climate, its equality, liberty, laws, people, aud manners. 
My God !" how little ‘do my countrymen know what precious 
blessings they are in possession of, and which no other people 
on earth enjoy. I confess 1 had no idea of it myself. Wikle 
we shall sce multiplied instances of Europeans goiny to live in 
America, T will veuture to say no man now living will ever sce 
an instance of an American removing to settle in Europe, and 
continuing there, Come, then, and sce the proofs of this, and 
on your return add your testimony to that of every thinkin, 
Anierican, in order to satisfy our countrymen how much it 
is their interest to preserve, unaffected by ‘contagion, those pe- 
coliarities in their governments and manners to which they are 
indebted for those blessings. Adieu, my dear friend; present 
me affectionately to your colleogues. If any of them think 
me worth writing to, they may be assured that in the episto~ 
Jary account I will keep the debit side against them. Quee 
more, adieu. 





Your's affectionately, 
‘Tu. Jerrenson. 


P.S. June 19, Since writing the above, we have reccived 
the following account: Monsieur Pilatre de Rozi¢re, who had. 
been waiting for some months at Boulogne for a fair wind to 
cross the channel, at length took his ascent with a companion. 
The wind changed after a while, and brought him back on the 
French coast. Being at a height of about sixty thousand fect, 
some accident happened to his balloon of inflammable air; 
it burst; they fell from that height, and were crushed to 
atoms. There was a montgolfier combined with the balloon of 
inflammable air. It is suspected that the heat of the mont- 
golfier rarefied too much the inflammable air of the other, and 
ecasioned it to burst. ‘The montgolfier came dun in good 
order. TJ. 
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TO CHARLES THOMPSON. 
Paris, June 21, 1785. 
Deaz Sir, 

Your favour of March the 6th has come duly to hand. You 
therein acknowledge the receipt of mine of November the 13th; 
at that time you could not have received my last, of February 
the 8th, At present there is so little new in politics, literature, 
or the arts, that I write rather to prove to you my desire of 
nourishing your correspondence, than of being able to give 
you any thing interesting at this time. ‘The political world is 
almost lulled to sleep by the leth: state of the Dutch nego- 
tiation, which will probably en: peace. Nor does this 
court profess to apprehend that the Emperor will involve this 
hemisphere in war by his schemes on Bavaria and Turkey. 
The arts, instead of advancing, have lately received a check, 
which will probably render stationary, for a while, that 
branch of them which had promised to elevate us to the skies. 
Pilatre de Rozitre, who had first ventured into that region, has 
fallen a sacrifice to it. In an attemptto pass from Boulogne over 
toEngland,a change in thewind having brought him backon the 
coast of France, some accident happened to his balloon of in- 
flammable air, which occasioned it to burst, and that of rarefied 
air combined with it beg then uncqual to the weight, the 
fell to the earth from a height which the first reports made 
six thousand feet, but later ones have reduced to sixteen hun~ 
dred. Pilatre de Rozitre was dead, when a peasant, distant 
one hundred yards only, ran to him; but Romain, his compa~ 
nion, lived about ten minutes, though speechless and without 
his senses. In literature there is nothing new; for I do not 
consider as having added any thing to that field, my own 
Notes, of which I have had a few copies printed. I will send 

fou & copy by the first conveyance. Having troubled Mr. 

tto with one for Colonel Monroe, I could not charge him 
with one for you. Pray ask the favour of Colonel Monroe, in 
page 5, line 17, to strike out the words, ‘above the mouth of 
Appamattox,’ which make nonsense of the passage; and I 
forgot to correct it before I had enclosed and sent off the copy to 
bim. I am desirous of preventing the reprinting this, should 
any book merchant think it worth it, till Ihear from my friends, 
whether the terms in which I have spoken of slavery and the 
constitution of our State, will not, by producing an ‘irritation, 
retard thatreformation which I wish, instead ofpromotingit. Dr. 
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F.iankhn proposes to sail for Amesica about the first or second 
week of duly, He docs not yet Lnow howerci, by whit con- 
seyance he can go. Unable to travel by lan |, he must de- 
scend the Seme in a boat to Haye. Le has sent to England 
to get some vessel bound for Pliladelpiua, to touch at Have 
for him. But he secewves mfoi mation that thi cannot be done. 
He has been on the look out ever since he recenved his per- 
mission to retuin; but, as yet, no possible means of getung a 
passage have offered, and I fear it is very uncertain when any 
will offer. 
T am with very gieat esteem, Dear Sn, 
your fiiend and servant, 
Tu Jrsrrrson. 





YO WILITAM CARMICHAEL. 


Pry June 22, 1789. 
Sin, 

Your letter of Apiil the 4th, came to my hands on the 16th 
of that month, and was acknowledged ty mine of May the 
Sid. ‘} hat which you did me the honor to wiite me on the 
Sth of Apul, never came to hand unt the 19th of May, up- 
ward, of a mouth after the one of the day before. [have 
hopes of sending the present by a Ms. Jaisis, who went from 
hence to Holiaud some tme ago. About this date, | suppose 
him to be at Brussels, and that f:0m thence he will inform me, 
whether, in his way to Madiid, he will pass by this place. If 
he does, this shall be accompamed by a cypher for our {ature 
use; if he does not, I must still av ait a sate opportunity. Mr. 
Jarvis is a citizen ot the Lnited States, from New York, a 
gentleman of intelligence, in the mercantile hne, fiom whom 
you will be able to get considerable infoimation of Amcrican 
affans I think he left America inJanuaiy. He informed us 
that Cofgress were about to appoint a Mr. Lambe, of Con- 
necticut, their consul to Morocco, and to send hin to their 
ministers commissioned to treat with the Barbary powers, for 
instructions, Since that, Mr. Jay enclosed to Mr. Adams, in 
London, a resolution of Congiess deciding definitively on 
amicable treaties with the Barbary States, in the usual way, 
and infoiming bim that he had sent a letter and instructions 
to us, by Mr. Lambe. Though st 1s neai three weeks since 

vor. I. n 
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we received a communication of this from Mr. Adams, yet we 
hear nothing further of Mr. Lambe. Our powers of treating 
with the Barbary States are full, but in the amount of the ex- 
pense we are limited. 1 believe you may safely assure them, 
that they will soon receive propositions from us, if you find 
such an assurance necessary to keep them quiet. Turning at 
this instant to your letter dated April 5th, and considering it 
attentively, I am persuaded it must have been written on the 
5th of May: of this little mistake I ought to have been sooner 
sensible. Our latest letters from America, are of the middle 
of April, and are extremely barren of news. Congress had 
not yet proposed a time for their recess, though it was thought 
a recess would take place. Mr. Morris had retired, and the 
treasury was actually administered by commissioners. Their 
land office was not yet opened. The settlements at Kaskas- 
kia, within the territory ceded to them by Virginia, had prayed 
the establishment of a regular government, and they were 
about sending a commissioner to them. General Knox was 
appointed their secretary of the war office. These, I think, 
ate the only facts we have learned which are worth commu- 
nicating to you. The inhabitants of Canada have sent a sen- 
sible petition to their King, praying the establishment of an 
Assembly, the benefits of the habeas corpus laws, and other 
privileges of British subjects. The establishment of an As- 
sembly is denied, but most of their other desires granted. 
We are now in hourly expectation of the arrival of the packet 
which should have sailed from New York in May. Perhaps 
that may bring us matter which may furnish the subject of a 
more interesting letter. 

In the mean time, I have the honor to be, with the highest 


respect, Sir, 
cota Yours, &c. 
Tu: Jerrenson. 


P.S. July 14, I have thus long waited, day after day, 
hoping to hear from Mr. Jarvis, that I might send a cypher 
with this: but now give up the hope. No news yet of Mr. 
Lambe. The packet has arrived but brings no intelligence, 
except that it is doubtful whether Congress will adjourn this 
summer. The Assembly of Pennsylvania propose to suppress 
their bank on principles of policy. J, 


‘THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


w& 
cs 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Parle, June #8, 1735, 
Dear Sia, 

My last to you was of the 2d instant, since which I have 
received yours of the 3rd and 7th. I informed you in mine 
of the substance of our letter to Baron Thulemeyer; last night 
came to hand his acknowledgment of the receipt of it. He 
accedes to the method proposed for signing, and has for- 
warded our despatch to the King. I enclose you a copy of 
our letter to Mr. Jay, to go by the packet of this month. It 
contains 9 state of our proceedings since the preceding letter, 
which you had signed with us. "Ibis statement contains no- 
thing but what you had concurred with us in; and, as Dr, 
Franklin expects to go early in July to America, it is proba- 
ble that the future letters must be written by you and myself, 
I shall therefore take care that you be furnished with copics 
of every thing which comes to hand on the joint business. 

What is become of this Mr. Lambe? Iam uneasy at the 
delay of that business, since we know the ultimate decision of 
Congress. Dr. Franklin, having a copy of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, has promised to prepare a draught of a treaty to be 
offered to the Barbary States: as soon as he has done so, 
we will send it to you for your corrections. We think it will 
be best to have it in readiness against the arrival of Mr. 
Lambe, on the supposition that he may be addressed to the 
joint ministers for instructions. 

Lashed the favor of you in my last, to choose two of the 
best London papers for me; one of each party. ‘Ihe Duke 
of Dorset has given me leave to have them put under his 
address, and sent to the office from which his despatches 
come. I think he called it Cleveland office, or Cleveland 
lane, or by some such name; however, I suppose it can 
easily be known there. Willi Mr. Stockdale undertake to 
have these papers sent regularly, or is this out of the line of 
his business? Pray order me also any really Bool pamphlets 
that come out from time to time, which he will charge to me. 

Tam, with great esteem, Dear Sir, 
your friend and servant, 
Ti: JerrERson. 
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TO COLONEL MONROE. 


Paris, July 5, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 

Iwrote you by Mr. Adams, May the 11th, and by Mr. Otto, 
June the 17th. The latter acknowledged the receipt of yours 
of April the 12th, which is the only one come to hand of later 
date than December the lith. Little has occurred since my 
last. Peace scems to show herself under a more decided form. 
The Emperor is now on a journey to Italy, and the two Dutch 
Plenipotentiaries have set out for Vienna; there to make an 
apology for their State having dared to fire a gun in defence 
of her invaded rights : this is insisted on as a preliminary con- 
Gition. The Emperor seems to prefer the glory of terror to 
that of justice; and, to satisfy this tinsel passion, plants a 
dagger in the heart of every Dutcliman which no time will 
extract. I enquired lately of a gentleman who lived long at 
Constantinople, in a public character, and enjoyed the confi- 
dence of that government, insomuch, as to become well ac- 
quainted with its spirit and its fowers, what he thought might 
he the issue of the present affair between the Emperor and 
the Porte, He thinks the latter will not push matters to a 
war; and, if they do, they must fail under it. ‘They have lost 
their warlike spirit, and their troops cannot be induced to 
adopt the European arms. We have no news yet of Mr. 
Lambe; of course, our Barbary proceedings are still at a 
stand.* 

Yours affectionately, 
Tu: Jerrerson. 


TO MRS. SPROWLE 


Pans, July 5, 1788. 
Mapas, 

Your letter of the 21st of June, bas come safely tohand. That 
which you had done me the honor of writing before, has not yet 
been received. It having gone by Dr. Witherspoon to America, 
which I had left before his return to it, the delay is easily ac- 
counted for. 


only The remainder of thls letier is ta cypher, 10 which there is no key n the Eai- 
's porsestion.] 
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wish you may be rightly informed thet the property of Mr. 
Sprowle is yet unsold. It was advertised so long ago, 2s to 
found a presumption that the sale has taken place. Jn any 
event you may go safely to Virginia. It is in the London 
newspapers only, that exist those mobs and riots, which are 
fabricated to deter strangers from going to America. Your 
person will be sacredly safe, and free fiom insult. You can 
best judge, from the character and qualities of your son, 
whether he may be an useful coadjutor to you there. I sup- 
pose him to have taken side with the British, before our de- 
Claration of Independence ; and, if this was the case, I respect, 
the candor of the measure, though I do not its wisdom. A 
right to take the side which every man’s conscience approves 
ina civil contest, is too precious a right, and tov favorable to 
the preservation of liberty, not to be protected by all its well 
informed friends. ‘The Assembly of Virginia have given 
sanction to this right in several of their Jaws, discriminating 
honorably, those who took side against us, before the Decla- 
ration of Independence, from those who remained among us, 
and strove to injure us by their treacheries., I sincerely wish 
that you, and every other to whom this distinction applics 
favorably, may find in the Assembly of Virginia, the good ef- 
fects of thut justice and generosity, which have dictated to 
them this discrimination. It is a sentiment which will gain 
strength in their breasts, in Proportion as they can forget the 
savage cruelties committed on them, and will, I hope, in the 
end, induce them to restore the property itself, wherever it 
is unsold, and the price received for it, where it has been 
actually sold. 








Iam, Madam, 
your very humble servant, 
Tu: Jerrerson, 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Paris, July 7, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 

This will accompany a joint letter enclosing the draft of a 
treaty, and my private letter of June 23d, which has waited 
80 long for a private conveyance. We daily expect from the 
Baron Thulemeyer, the French column for our treaty with 
his sovereign. In the mean while, two copies are preparing 
with the English column, which Dr. Franklin wishes to sign 
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before his departure, which will be within four or five days. 
The French, when received, will be inserted in the blank 
columns of each copy. As the measure of signing at separate 
times and places is new, we think it necessary to omit no 
other circumstance of ceremony which can be observed. 
That of sending it by a person of confidence, and invested 
with a character relative to the object, who shall attest our 
signature here, yours in London, and Baron Thulemeyer's at 
the Hague, and who shall make the actual exchanges, we 
think will contribute to supply the departure from the usual 
form, in other instances. For this reason, we have agreed to 
send Mr, Short on this business, to make him a secretary pro 
hae vice, and to join Mr. Dumas for the operations of ex- 
change, &c. As Dr, Franklin will have left us before Mr. 
Short’s mission will commence, and I have never been con- 
cerned in the ceremonials of a treaty, I will thank you for 
our immediate information as to the papers he should be 
Tarnished with from hence. He will repair first to you in 
‘London, thence to the e, and then return to Pat 
‘What has become of Mr. Lambe? Supposing he was to 
call on the commisioners for instructions, and thinking it best 
these should be in readiness, Dr. Franklin undertook to con- 
sult well the Barbary treaties with other nations, and to pre- 
are a sketch which we should have sent for your correction. 
Fe tells me he has consulted those treaties, and made refer- 
ences to the articles proper for us, which, however, he will 
not have time to put into form, but will leave them with me 
to reduce. As soon as I see them, you shall hear from me. 
A late conversation with an English gentleman here, makes 
me believe, what I did not believe before; that his nation 
thinks seriously that Congress have no power to form a treaty 
of commerce. As the explanations of this matter, which you 
and I may separately give, may be handed to their minister, 
it would be well that they should agree. For this reason, 
as well as for the hope of your shewing me wherein I am 
wrong, and confirming me where I am right, I will give you 
my creed on the subject. It is contained in these four prin- 
ciples. By the Confederation, Congress have no power 
ven them, in the first instance, over the commerce of the 
tates. But they have a er given them of entering into 
treaties of commerce, and these treaties may cover the whole 
field of commerce, with two restrictions only. That the 
States may impose equal duties on foreigners as nat id 
2. That they may prohibit the exportation or importat ion 
of any species of goods whatsoever. When they shall have 
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entered iato such treaty, the superintendence of it results to 
them; all the operations of commerce, which are protected 
by its stipulations, come under their jurisdiction, and the 
power of the States to thwart them by their separate acts, 
ceases. If Great Britain ash, then, why she should enter 
into treaty with us? why not carry on her commerce without 
treaty? L answer; because till a treaty is made, no consul of 
hers can be received, (his functions being called into existence 
by aconvention only, and the States having abandoned the 
right of separate agreements and treatics;) no protection to 
her commerce can be gisen by Congress; no <over to it fiom 
those checks and discouragements, with which the Statcs will 
oppress it, acting separately, and by fits and starts. ‘That 
they will act so tll a tieaty is made, Great Britain has had 
several proofs; and I am convinced those provfs will become 
general. It is then to put her commerce with us on system- 
atical ground, and under safe cover, that it behoves Great 
Britain to enter into treaty. And I own to you, that my wish 
to enter into treaties with the other powers of {urope, arises 
more from a desire of bringing all our commerce under the 
jurisdiction of Congiess, than from any other views. Be- 
cause, according to my idea, the commerce of the United 
States with those countries not under treaty with us, is under 
the jurisdiction of cach State separately; but thut of the 
countries which have treated with us, is under the jurisdic~ 
tion of Congress, with the two fundamental restraints only, 
which I have before noted. 

I shall be happy to reccive your correetions of these idens, 
as I have found, in the comse of our joint seivices, that I 
think right when I think with you. 

Jam, with sincere affection, Dear Sir, 
your friend and servant, 
Tu: Jurrinson, 


P. 8. Monsieur Houdon has agreed to go to America to 
take the figure of General Washington. In case of his death, 
between his departure from Paris, and his return to it, we 
may lose twenty thousand livres. I ask the favour of you to 
inquire what it will cost to ensure that sum, on his life, in 
London, and to give we as early an answer as possible, that 
I may order the insurance if I think the terms easy enough. 
He is, I believe, between thirty and thirty-five yeais of age, 
healthy enough, and will be absent about six months, ‘F, J. 
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TO GENERAL WASHINGTON 
Paris, July 10, 1782 
Dran Sin 

Mr Hondon would much sooner have had the honor of 
attending ycu, but for a spell of sickness which long induced 
uy to des; ir of his recovery, and fiom which he 1s but 1e- 
cently tecovered. He comes now, for the purpose of lending 
the ard of his ait to transmit you to postenty. He 15 without 
tivalshp in it, bema employed fiom all paits of Euope m 
whatever1s capitil. He has had 2 difheulty towithd:aw himself 
fiom an ode: of the Empiess of Russia, a dithculty how- 
ever that a1ose fiom a desne to shew het respect, but which 
never gave him a n oment’s hesitrtion about his present voy- 
age, which he considers as promrsing the bughtest chapter 
of his history. I have spoken of inm as an ainst only, but 
T can assure you also, that, as a man, he 1s disinterested, ge- 
neious, candid, aud panting after glory im every cucum- 
stance weriting you: good opinion Hie will have need to 
see you much x Inlc he shall have the honor of bemg with 
jou, which you can the more fiecly admit, as Ins eminence 
and merit give him admnsion into genteel societies here. He 
will need an interpreter I suppose you could piocuie some 
person fiom Alex .ndua, who might be agreeable to yourself, 
to perform this office He biings with him one ot two sub- 
oidinate workmen, who of course will associate with then 
own class only. 

‘On 1eceiving the favor of your Jette: of February the 25th, 
I communicated the plan for charmg the Potomac, with the 
act of Assembly, olan explanation of its probable advan- 
tages, to Mi. Giand, whose acquaintance and connexion with 
the monied men here, enabled hum best to try its success. 
He has done so, but to no end. I enclose you his letter. I 
am pleased to heai in the mean time, that the subscnptions 
aie hhely to be filled up at home. ‘Lius 1s infinitely better, 
and williender the proceedings of the company much moie 
harmonious. I place an wamense impoitance to my own 
country, on this channel of connexion with the new western 
States. I shall continue uneasy till I know that Virginia has 
assumed her ultimate boundary te the westward. ‘The late 
example of the State of Franklin sepaiating fiom North Ca. 
rohng, mcreases my anxieties fo. Virguma. 

‘Theconfidence you are so good as to place in me, on the sub- 
ject of the interest lately given you by Vugima in the Potomac 
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company isvery flattering to me. But itis distressing al 
much as, to deserve it, it obliges me to give my whole opini 
My wishes to see you made perfectly easy, by receiving those 
Just returns of gratitude from our country to which you are 
entitled, would induce me ta be contented with saying, what is 
a certain truth, that the world would be pleased seeing 
them heaped on you, and would consider your receiving them 
as no derogation from your reputation. But I must own that 
the declining them will add to that reputation, as it will shew 
that your motives have been pure and without any alloy. This 
testimony, however, is not wanting either to those who know 
you, or who do not. I must therefore repeat, that I think the 
receiving them will not, in the least, lessen the respect of the 
world, if from any circumstances they would be convenient to 
you, ‘The candor of my communication will find its justifica- 
tion, I know, with you. 

A tolerable certainty of peace leaves little interesting in tho 
way of intelligence. Holland and the Emperor will be quict. 
If any thing is brewing, it is between the latter and the Porte. 
Nothing in prospect as yet from England. We shall brin; 
them, however, to a decision, now that Mr. Adams is receives 
there. I wish much to hear that the canal through the Dismal 
Swamp is resumed. 

Thave the honor to be, with the highest respect and esteem, 

Dear Sir, yours, &c. 
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TO THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA, 


Paiis, July 11, 178, 
Sir, 

Mr. Houdon’s long and desperate illness has retarded, till 
now, his departure for Virginia. We had hoped, from our first 
conversations with him, that it would be easy to make our 
terms, and that the cost of the statue and expense of sending 
him, would be but about a thousand guineas. But when we 
came to settle this precisely, he thought himself obliged to ask 
vastly more; insomuch, that at one moment, we thought our 
treaty at anend. But unwilling to commit such a work to an 
inferior hana, we made him an ultimate proposition on our part. 
He was as much mortified at the prospect of not being the exe- 
cutor of such a work, as we were, not to have it done by such 
a hand. He therefore acceded to our terms; though we are sa- 
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tisfied he will be a considerable loser. We were led to insist on 
them, because, in a former ietter to the Governor, I had given 
the hope we entertained of bringing the whole within one thou- 
sand guineas. The terms are twenty-five thousand livres, or 
one thousand English guineas (the English guinea being worth 
twenty-five livres), for the statue and pedestal. Besides this, 
we pay his expenses going and returning, which we expect will 
be between four and five thousand livres: and if he dies on the 
voyage, we pay his family tea thousand livres. This latter pro- 
position was disagreeable to us; but he has a father, mother, 
and sisters, who have no resource but in his labor; and he is 
himself one of the best men in the world. He therefore made 
it a sine qua non, without which all would have been off. We 
have reconciled it to ourselves, by determining to get insurance 
on his life made in London, which we expect can be done for 
five per cent.; so that it becomes an additional eum of five 
hundred livres. I have written to Mr. Adams to know, for 
what per cent. the insurance can be had. I enclose you, for a 
more particular detail, a copy of the agreement. Dr. Franktin, 
being on his departure, did not become a party to the instru- 
ment, though it has been concluded with his approbation. He 
was disposed to give two hundred and fifty guineas more, which 
would Reve split the difference between the actual terms, and 
Mr. Houdon’s demand. I wish the State, at the conclusion of 
the work, may agree to give him this much more ; because I 
am persuaded he will be a loser, which, I am sure, their gene- 
rosity would not wish. But I have not given him the smallest 
expectation of it, choosing the proposition should come from 
the State, which will be more honorable. You will perceive by 
the agreement, that I pay him immediately 8338 1-3 livres, 
which is to be employed in getting the marble in Italy, its 
transportation, &. The package and transportation of his 
atucco to make the moulds, will be about five hundred livres. 
J shall furnish him with money for his expenses in France, 
and J have authorised Dr. Franklin, when he arrives in Phila- 
delphia, to draw on me for money for his other expenses, go- 
ing, staying, and returning. These drafts will have been made 
probably, and will be on their way te me, before you receive 
this, and with the payments made here, will amount to about 
five thousand livres more than the amount of the bill remitted 
me. Another third, of 8333 1-3 livres, will become due at 
the end of the ensuing year. 

Dr. Franklin leaves Passy this morning. As he travels in a lit- 
ter, Mr. Houdon will follow him some days hence, aud will cm- 
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bak with bim for Philadelphia. I am m hopes he need not 
atay in Amestca more than a month. 
T have the hono1 to be, with due respect, you: Eacellency's 
most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
Tu. JErrERson, 


1O 1HE PRESIDENT OF CONGRESS 


(Povate) Pau, July 12, 170 
Dear Sir, 

I was honored, tno days ago, with sours of May the 16th, 
and thank you for the mtelhgence it contained, much of which 
was nev tome. It was the only letter I rc ccivert by this packet, 
except one from Mi. Hophinsoty on philosopinical subjects. 
generally waite about a dozen by every packet, and receive 
sometimes one, sometimes two, and sometimes ne'er a one. 
You me right in suppoming all letters opened wh h come either 
thiough the French or Linglish channel, unless trusted toa 
passenger. You's had evidently been opencd, and I think I 
neve1 1écerved one through the pot office which had not been. 
It 18 generally discoverable by the smoakiness of the wax, and 
faintness of the reampression. Once they sent me a letter 
open, having forgotten to re-seal it. I should be happy to hear 
that Congress thought of estabhshing pachets of then own be- 
tween New ¥ ork and Elaviec, to send a packet fiom each port 
once in two months, ‘Lhe busincss int ht possibly be done by 
two packets, as will be seen by the followmg scheme, wherem 
we will cail the two packets A and B. 

January, A sails fiom New Look, 3 from Havre, 


Febuary, 

March, B “ “ Newkok A “ Have, 
ul, 

May, A “« * New Yok, B “ Have, 

June, 

July, B « « New koul,A “ Havre, 

August, 

September, A“ “ New Youh,B * Tlavie, 

Octobe, 

Novemba, B“ “ New York,A “ Have, 

Decembe:, 


Lam peisuaded that goverment would gladly auange this 
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method with us, and send their packets in the intermediate 
months, as they are tired of the expense. We should then 
have a safe conveyance every two months, ani one for common 
matters every month. A courier would pass between this and 
Havre in twenty-four hours. Could not the surplus of the post 
office revenue be applied to this? This establishment would 
look like the commencement of a little navy ; the only kind of 
force we ought to possess, You mention that Congress is on 
the subject of requisition, No subject is more interesting to 
the honor of the States. It is an opinion which prevails much 
in Europe, that our government wants authority to draw money 
from the States, and that the States want faith to pay their 
debts, I shall wish much to hear how far the requisitions on 
the States are productive of actual cash. Mr. Grand informed 
me, the other day, that the commissioners were dissatisfied with 
his having paid to this country but two hundred thousand livres, 
of the four hundred thousand for which Mr. Adams drew on 
Holland; reserving the residue to replace his advances and 
furnish current expenses, They observed that these last ob- 
jects might have been effected by the residue of the money in 

olland? which was lying dead. Mr. Grand’s observation to 
me was, that Mr. Adams did not like to draw for these pur- 
poses, that he himself had no authority, and that the commis- 
sioners had not accompanied their complaints with any draft 
on that fund; 80 that the debt still remains unpaid, while the 
money is lying dead in Holland. He did not desire me to 
mention this circumstance; but should you see the commission- 
ers, it might not be amiss to communicate it to them, that they 
may take any measures they please, if they think it proper to 
do any think in it. Iam anxious to hear what is done with 
the States of Vermont and Franklin. I think that the former 
is the only innovation on the system of April 28rd, 1784, which 
ought ever possibly to be admitted. If Congress are not firm 
on that head, our several States will crumble to atoms by the 
spirit of establishing every little canton into a separate State. I 
hope Virginia will concur fn that plan as to her territory South 
of the Ohio; and not leave to the western country to withdraw 
themselves by force, and become our worst enemies instead of 
our best friends. 

T have the honor to be, with sentiments of great respect, 

your Excellency’s 
most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
Tu: J2rrerson. 
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TO THE VIRGINIA DELEGATES IN CONGRESS 


Pans, July 12, 1755. 
GUnTLEveEs, 

In consequence of the orders of the legislative and execu- 
tive bodies of Virginia, I haye engaged Monsieur Houdon to 
make the statue of General Washington. For this purpose 
it is necessary for him to see the General. He therefore goes 
with Doctor Franklin, and will have the honour of delivering 
you this himself. As his journey is at the eapense of the 
State, accon ding to our contract, J will pray you to favour him 
with your patronage and counsels, and to protect him as much 
as possible, from those impositions to which strangers are but 
too much exposed. I have advised him to proceed in the 
stages to the General's. I have also agreed, if he can see 
Generals Greene and Gates, whose busts he has a desire to 
execute, that he may make a moderate deviation for this pur- 
pose, after he has done with General Washington. 

But the most important object with him, is to be employed 
to make General Washington's equestrian statue for Congress. 
Nothing but the expectation of this, could have engaged him 
to have undertaken this voyage ; as the pedestrian statue, for 
Virginis, will not makeit worth the business he loses by absent- 
ing himself. Iwas therefore obliged to assure him of my re- 
commendations for this greater work. Tlaving acted in this 
for the state, you will, I hope, think yourselves in some mea- 
swe bound to pationise uge his being employed by Con- 
gress. I would not hate done this myself, nor ashed you to 
do it, did I not see that it would be better for Congress to put 
this business into his hands, than into those of any other per= 
son living, for these reasons. 1. He is, without rivalship, the 
first statuary of this age; as a proof of which, he receives oiders 
from every other country for things intended to be capital. 
2. He will have seen General Wash‘ngton, have taken his 
meaaures in every part, and, of course, whatever he does of 
him will have the merit of being original, from which other 
workmen can only furnish copies. 3. He is in possession of 
the house, the furnaces, and ali the apparatus provided for 
making the statue of Louis XV. If any other workman beem- 
ployed, this will all have to be provided anew, and, of couise, 
to be added to the price of the statue; for no man can ever 
expect to make two equestrian statues. The addition which 
this would be to the price, will much exceed the expectation 
of any person who has not seen that apparatus. In truth it 
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isimmense. As to the price of the work, it will be much 
greater than Congress is probably aware of. I have inquired 
somewhat into this circumstance, and find the ptices of those 
made for two centuries past, have been from one hundred 
and twenty thousand guineas, down to sixteen thousand 

aineas, according to the size. And as far as I have seen, 
the smailer they are, the more agreeable. The smallest yet 
made, 18 infinitely above the size of life, and they all appear 
outrée and monstrous. That of Louis XV. is probably the 
best in the world, and it is the smallest here. Yet it is im- 
possible to find a point of view, fiom which it does not appear 
a monster, unless you go so far as to lose sight of the features, 
and finer hneaments of the face and body. A statue is not 
made hhe a mountain, to be seen at a great distance. ‘To 
perceive those minuter circumstances which constitute its 
beanty, you must be near it, and, in that case, it should be 
so hitle above the size of the hfe, as to appear actually of that 
size, fiom your point of view. I should not therefore fear to 

ropose, that the one intended by Congress, should be consi- 
Aerebh smaller than any of those to be seen here; as I think 
it will be more beautiful, and also cheaper. I have tioubled 
you with these observations, as thev have been suggested to 
me from an actual sight of works of this hind, and f supposed 
they might assist you in making up your minds on this sub- 
ject. In mahing ¢ contract with Monsieur Houdon, it would 
not be proper to advance money, but as his disbursements 
and labor advance. As it is a wouk of many years, this will 
render the expense invensible. The pedestiian statue of 
marble, 1s to take thee years; the equestiian, of course, 
would take much more. Therefore the sooner it is begun, 
the better. 

1am, w.th sentiments of the highest respect, Gentlemen, 
your most obedient 
and most humbie servant, 
Tu: Jerrerson. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
Party July 18, 1785, 
Sir, 
‘My last letter to you wasdatedthe 17thof June. ‘The present 
serves tocover some papers put into my hands by Captain Paul 
Jones. They respect an antient matter, which is shortly this, 
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‘While Captain Jones was hovering on the coast of England, 
in the year 1779, a British pilot, John Jackson by name, came 
on hoard him, supposing him to be British, Captain Jones 
found it convenient to detain him as a pilot, and, in the action 
with the Serapis, which ensued, this man lost his arm. It is 
thought that this gives him a just claim to the same allowance 
with others, who have met with the like misfortune in the 
service of the United States. Congress alone being compe- 
tent to this application, it is my duty to present the case to 
their consideration; whieh I beg leave to do through you. 

Dr. Franklin will be able to give you so perfect a state of 
all transactions relative to his particular office in France, as 
well as to the subjects included in our general commission, 
that itis unnecessary for me to enter on them. His departure, 
with the separate situation of Mr. Adams and myself, will ren- 
der it difficult to communicate to you the future proceedings 
of the commission, as regularly as they have been heretofore. 
We shall do it however, with all the punctuality practicable, 
cither separately or jointly, as ciccumstances may require and 
admit. 

Thave the honor to be, with sentiments of the highest re- 


spect, Sir, = 
ours, 





Tu: Jerrrrson. 


TO MONSIEUR BRIET. 
Paris, July 18, 1783. 


Sie, 

Iam glad to hear that the Council have ordered restitution 
of the merchandise seized in L’Orient, contrary to the free- 
dom of the place. When a court of justice has taken cogni- 
sance of a complaint, and has given restitution of the princi- 
pal subject, if it refuses some of the accessories, we are to pre- 
sume that some circumstance of evidence appeared to them, 
unknows to us, and which rendered its refusal just and pro- 
per. So, in the present case, if any circumstances in the con- 
duct of the owner, or relative to the merchandise itself, gave 
probable grounds of suspicion that they were not entitled to 
the freedom of the port, damages for the detention might be 
properly denied. Respect for the integrity of courts of jus- 
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tice, and especially of so high a one as that of the King’s 
Council, obliges us to presume that circumstances arose which 
justified this part of their order. It is only in cases where 
justice is palpably denied, that one nation, or its ministers, 
are authorised to complain of the courts of another. I ho) 
you will see, therefore, that an application from me as to the 
damages for detention, would be improper. 
T have the honor to be, Sir, 
Yours, &. 
Tu: Jerrerson. 


TO MESSRS. FRENCH AND NEPHEW. 


Pari July 13, 1780, 


GENTLEMEN, 

I had the honor of receiving your letter of June the 21st, 
enclosing one from Mr. Alexander of June the 17th, and a 
copy of his application to Monsieur de Calonnes. I am very 
sensible that no trade can be on a more desperate footing then 
that of tobacco in this country; and that our merchants must 
abandon the French markets, if they are not permitted to sell 
the productions they bring, on such terms as will enable them 
to purchase reasonable returns in the manufactures of France. 
T know but one remedy to the evil; that of allowing a free 
vent: and I should be very happy in being instrumental to 
the obtaining this. But while the purchase of tobacco is mo- 
nopolised by a company, and they pay for that monopoly a 
heavy price to the government, they doubtless are at liberty 
to fix such places and terms of purchase, as may enable them 
to make good their engagements with government. I see no 
more reason for obliging them to give a gieater price for to- 
bacco then they thio they can afford, than to do the same 
between two individuals treating for a horse, a house, or any 
thing else. Could this be effected by applications to the mi- 
nister, it would only be a palliative which would retard the 
ultimate cure, so much to be wished for and aimed at by every 
friend to this country, as well as to America. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu: Jerrenson. 
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TO DR. STYLES, 
Pans, July 17, 1785. 
Sir, 

Ihave long deferred doing myself the honor of writing to 
you, wishing for an opportunity te accompany my letter with 
acopy of the Bibliotheque Phy sico-aeconomique ; a book pub- 
Tished heve lately in four small volumes, and which gives an 
account of all the improvements in the arts which have been 
made for some yeas past. I flatter myself you will find in it 
many things agieeable and useful. Taccompany it with the 
volumes of the Connoissance des Tems for the years 1781, 
1781, 1785, 1786, 1757. Bat why, you will ask, do F send 
you old almanachs, which ae proverbiilly useless? Because, 
in these publ ns have appeared, from ume to time, some 
of the most precious things im astronomy. 1 have searched 
out those particular volumes which might be valuable to you 
on this necount. ‘That of 1781, contains de la Cuille’s cata- 
logue of fixed stars reduced to the commencement of that 
year, and a table of the aberiations and nutations of the prin- 
cipal stars. 1781 contains the seme catalogue with the nebu- 
leuses of Messicr. 1785 contains the famous catalogue of 
Tlamsteed, with the positions of the stars reduced to the he- 
ginning of the year 1781. and which supersedes the use of 
that immense book. 1788 gives you Euler's lunar tables cor- 
rected; and 1787, the talues for the planet Heischel. The 
two last needed not an apology, as not being within the de- 
scription of old almanach-, It is fixed on grounds which 
scarcely admit a doubt, that the planet Hetschel was seen 
by Mayer in the year 1756, and was considered by him as 
one of the zodiacal stars, and as such, arranged in his cata- 
logue, being the 961th which he describes. This 964th 
of Mayer has been since missing, and the calculations for 
the planet Herschel shew that it should have been, at the 
time of Mayer’s observation, where he places his 964th star. 
The volume of 1787, gives you Mayer's catalogue of the zo- 
diacal stars. The researches of the natural philosophers of 
Europe seem mostly in the field of chemistry, and here, prin- 
cipally, on the subjects of air and fire. The analysis of these 
two subjects, presents to us very new ideas. When speaking 
of the Bibhothéque Physico-ceconomique, I should have ob- 
served, that since its publication, a man in this city has in- 
vented a method of moving a vessel on the water, by a ma~ 
chine worked within the vessel. 1 went to sce it. Ile did 
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not know himself the principle of bis own invention. It 1s a 
serew with a very bioad thin woim, o1 yather if 1s a thin plate 
with its cdge apphed spually round an axis. This bemg 
turned, opeiates on the air as a sciew does, ard may be hte- 
rally said to screw the vessel along the thinness of the me- 
diuin, and its want of resistance, occasion a loss of much of 
the force. The screw, I think, would be mote effectual if 
placed below the surfice of the water. I very much suspect 
that a countiyman of ours, Mi. Bushnel of Connecticut, 18 
entitled to the meutt of a prion discovery of this use of the 
seiew. I remember to have heard of his submarine naviga- 
thon dung the wat, and, fiom what Colonel Humphieys now 
tells me, I conjecture that the screw was the power he used. 
He joined to this, a machine for exploding undei water at a 
given moment. If it were not too gieat a liberty for a stranger 
to take, I would ash fiom him a nanation of his actual expe. 
iments, with o1 without a communication of his principle, as 
he should choose. It he thought prope: to communicate it, 
I would eng ige never to disclose it, unless I could find an op- 
postumty of domg at for his benefit I thank you for yous 
infoimation as to the great bones found on the Hudson iver. 
I suspect that they must have been of the same animal with 
those found on the Olio and if so, they could not have be- 
longed to any humin figme, because they are accompanied 
with tusks of the sze, form and substance, of those of the 
elephant. I have seen a pait of the ivory, which was very 
good. The animal itself must have been much lager than 
an elephant. Mis. Adams gives me an account of a flower 
found m Connecticut, which vegetates when suspended in the 
air She mought oneto Europe What can be this flower? 
It would be a cunsous mesent to this continent. 

‘Lhe accommodation likely to take place betueen the Dutch 
and the Emperot, leaves us without that unfoitunate resource 
for news, winch wars gue us ‘Lhe Empeion has ceitainly 
had in view the Bayaitan eachange of which you have heard, 
but so formidable an oppoution presented itself, that he has 
thought pioper to disavow it. The Turks shew a disposition 
to go to wai with him, but if this country ean pievall on them 
to remam im peace, they willdo so. It has been thought that 
the two Impeual courts have a plan of expelling the Tusks 
from Euope. It 1s really a pity, so charming a country should 
remain in the hands of a people, whose :elsgion forbids the 
admnssion of science and the arts among them. We should 
weh snecess t1 the of wt of the two empires, if they meant 
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to leave the country m possesston of the Greek inhabitants, 
‘We might then expect, once more, to sce the language of 
Homer and Demosthenes a luing language. Tor I am pei- 
suaded the modetn Greek would casily get back to its clas- 
sical model- But this 15 not intended. They only propose 
to put the Greehs unde: othe: master to substitute one set 
of barbasians for another. 

Colonel Humphieys having <ateshed you that all attempts 
woukl be fimtless here, to obtam money o1 other adsantages 
for your col ege, I need add uothig on thit he id 11s ame- 
thod of supporting colleges of which they have no idea, though 
they practice st for the support of theirlazy monkish institubons, 

Ihave the honot to be, with the highest respect and esteem, 


Su, 
Yoms &e. 
Yu Jirerasow 


TO JOHN ADAMS 


Paris, Tuly 28, 176% 
Dear Si, 

You farors of July the 16th and 18th, ex to hand the 
same day on which I hid irccened Baron Thulmeyer's en- 
closing the ultimate diauaht for the tieaty. {1s this di aught, 
which was in Trench, was to le copted tuto tc two mstiuuicnts 
which Di. Franklin had signed, it 1s finshed this duy only. Mr. 
Short sets out immediately. I have put onto bis hands a letter 
of instructions how to conduct hinself, which L have signed, 
leaving a sp ice above for yout sigmitine, ‘The two treaucs I 
have signed at the left hand, Di Lianklin having formed me 
that the signatues are read bachwaids. Besides the instiuc- 
tions to Mi. Short, I signed also a letter to Mi. Dumas, asso- 
cating him with Mr. Shoat. ‘These two letters 1 made out as 
neatly confuimably as 1 could, to you: ideas expressed in youn 
letter of the 1Sth If any thing mote be necessary, be so good. 
as to make asepatate instinction for them signed by yourself, 
to which I will accede, I have not directed Mi. Dumas’s letter. 
T have heretofore direr ted to him as ‘Agent for the United 
States at tic Hagne, that being the description under which 
the journals of Congiess speak of him. In his last letter to 
me, 1s @ paiagraph fiom which I conclude that the addiess I 
have used, is not agiecable, and perhaps may be wrong. Will 
you be so good as to address the lette: to him, oe to inform 

s 
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me how to address him hereafter. Mr. Short carries also the 
other papers necessary. His equipment for his journey re- 
quiring expenses which cannot come into the account of ordi- 
nary expenses, such as clothes, &c. what allowance should be 
made him? I have supposed somewhere between a guinea a 
day, and one thousand dollars a year, which J believe is the 
salary of a private secretary. ThisI mean as over and above 
his travelling expenses. Be so good as to say, and I will give 
him an order on his return. ‘The danger of robbery, has in- 
duced me to furnish him with only money enough to carry him 
to London. You will be so good as to procure him enough 
to carry him to the Hague, and back to Paris. 

The confederation of the King of Prussia with some mem- 
bers of the Germanic body, for the preservation of their con- 
stitution, is, I think, beyond adoubt, The Emperor has cer- 
tainly complained of it in formal communications at several 
courts. Iy what can be collected from diplomatic conversa- 
tion here, I also conclude it tolerably certain, that the Elector 
of Hanover has been invited to accede to the confederation, 
and has done, or is doing so. You will have better ciicum- 
stances however, on the spot, to form a just judgment. Our 
matters with the first of these powers being now in conclusion, 
I wish it was so with the Elector of Hanover. I conclude, 
from the general expressions in your letter, that little may be 
expected. Mr. Short furnishing so safe a conveyance that the 
trouble of the cypher may be dispensed with, I will thank you 
for such details of what has passed, as may not be too trouble- 
some to you, 

The difficulties of getting books into Paris, delayed for some 
time my receipt of the Corps diplomatique left by Dr. Franklin. 
Since that, we have been engaged with expediting Mr. Short. 
A huge packet also, brought by Mr. Mazzei, has added tothe 
causes which have as yet prevented me from examining Dr. 
Franhlin’s notes on the Barbary treaty. It shall be one of my 
first occupations. Still the possibility is too obvious that we 
may run counter to the instructions of Congress, of which Mr. 
Lambe is said to he the bearer. There is a great impatience 
in America for these treaties. I am much distressed between 
this impatience and the known will of Congress, on the one 
hand, and the uncertainty of the details committed to this tardy 
servant. 

The Duke of Dorset sets out for London to-morrow. He 
ay he shall be absent two months. There is some whisper that 
he will not return, and that Lord Carmarthen wishes to come 
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here, I am sorty tu iose sv nunest a man as the Duke. I take the 
hberty to ask an answer about the insuiance of Houdons hie. 

Congiess ts not hely to adjourn this summer. ‘They have 
passed an ordinance for selling then lands. I hive not recenved 
it. 

‘W hat would you think of the enclosed ci iught to be pro- 

sed to the couts uf London and Versailhs? I would aad 

Madiid and Lisbon but that they are sill more desperate 
than the others. [hnow tt goes beyond ou powers, and be- 
yond the powers of Congress too, but it 1s so cuidently tor 
the good ot ull the Stitcs, that I should not be ahatd to tisk 
myself on it, 1f you are of the same opmon. Consider it, it 
you please, and give me vou thoughts on it by Mi. bhort 
but I do not communicate at to hna, nor any othe: moital 
hing but youself. 

Be 1 leased to present me in the most firendly teams to the 
ladies, and Leheve me to be, with gre it esteem, 

Dear Sn, your fiicnd and sety int, 
TH Jerirnsoy 


fO HOGENDUR? 


Party, July 29, 1780 
Duar Siz, 

By an Ameuean genthinan who went to the Hague, about 
a month ago, I sent youa copy of my Noles on Vuguue 
Taving since that rccetved some copics of the rcviral of ous 
laws, of which you hid desucd onc, L now send it to you. T 
congratulate you sinccicly on the prospect of your country » 
being ficed from the munice of war, which, however just, 1s 
always evpen-ive and c tlamuous, and sometunes unsuccessful. 

Congress having made a very consulerable purch ise of land 
from the Indians, have est tblished a land oface, and settled 
the mode of selling the lands, ‘Luen plan » yudiious, I 
apprehend some mcourenrenccs 11 some parts of it, butaf such 
should be found to exist they willamend then. ‘hey receive 
in payment then own certificates, at par with actual money, 
We have a proof, the last year, that the falme of the States 
to bing money into the aeasury, has piocceded, not fiom any 
unwillingness, but fiom the distesses of then situation Hene- 
tofore, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania had br ought in the 
most money, and Vugiua was among the least. Lhe last 
year, Vnginia has paid m moi than all the cst together. 
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‘The reason is, that she is at liberty to avail herself of her na- 
tural resources, and has free markets for them; whereas the 
others, which, while they were sure of a sale for their commo-~ 
dities, brought more into the treasury; now, that that sale is, 
by circumstances, rendered more precarious, they bring in but 
little. The impost is not yet granted. Rhode Island and 
New York hold off. Congress have it in contemplation to 
propose to the States, that the direction of all their commerce 
shall be committed to Cor reserving to the States, re- 
spectively, the revenue which shall be laid on it. The opera- 
tions of our good friends, the English, are calculated as pre- 
cisely to bring the States into this measure, as if we directed 
them ourselves, and as they were, through the whole war, to 
produce that union which was so necessury for us. I doubt 
whether Congress will adjourn this summer. 

Should you be at the H I will beg leave to make known 
to you the bearer hereof, Mr. William Short. Ile is of Vir- 
ginia, has come to stay some time with me at Paris, heing 
among my most particular friends. Though young, bis talents 
and merit are such as to have placed him in the Council of State 
of Virginia; an office which he relinquished to make a visit to 








rope, 
T have the honor to be, with very high esteem, Dear Sir, 
yours, &e. 
Tu: Jerverson. 


TO MESSRS, N. AND J. VAN STAPHORST, Amuterdam. 


Paris, July 90, 1785. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I received yesterday your favor of the 25th. Supposing 
that the funds which are the object of your enquiry, are those 
which constitute what we call our domestic debt, it is my opi- 
nion that they are absolutely secure: I have no doubt at all 
but that they will be paid, with their interest at six per cent. 
But I cannot say that they are as secure and solid as the funds 
which constitute our foreign debt : because no man in Ame- 
rica ever entertained a doubt that our foreign debt is to be 
paid fully; but some people in America have seriously con- 
tended, that the certificates and other evidences of our do- 
meatic debt, ought to be redeemed only at what they have cost 
the holder: for I must observe to you, that these certificates 
of domestic debt, having as yet no provision for the payment of 
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principal or interest, and the otiginal holders being mostly 
needy, have been sold at avery great discount. When I leit 
America (July, 1781,) they sole ifferent States, at fiom 
14s, to 2s. 6d. in the pound ; and any amount of them might 
then have been purchased. Hence some thought that full jus- 
tice would be done, if the public paid the purchasers of them 
what they actually paid for them, and interest on that, But 
this is very far from being a general opinic n; a very great ma- 
jority being firmly decided that they shall be paid fully. Were 
I the holder of any of them, I should not have the least fear 
of their full payment. There is also a difference between dif- 
ferent species of certificates ; some of them being receivable 
in taxes, others having the benefit of particular assurances, &c. 
Again, some of these certificates are for paper money debts. 
Adeception here must be guarded against. Congress ordered 
all suck to be re-settled by the depreciation tables, and a new 
certificate to be given in exchange for them, eapressing their 
value in real money. But all have not yet been re-settled. In 
shoit, this is a science in which few in America are expert, 
and no person in a foreign country can be so. Foreigners 
should therefoie be sure that they are well advised, before 
they meddle with them, or thcy may suffer. If you will icflect 
with what degiee of success persons actually in America could 
speculate in the European funds, which rise and fall daily, you 
may ina e how far those in Europe may do it in the Ameri- 
can funds, which are more variable fiom a varicty of causes. 

Fam not at all acquainted with Mr. Daniel Parker, further 
than having once seen him in Philadctphia, Le is of Massa- 
chusetts, I believe, and I am of Virginia. lis cireumstances 
ave utterly unknown to me. I think there are few men in. Ame- 
iica, if theie 1 a single one, who could command a hundred 
thousand pounds’ sterling worth of these notes, at their real 
value. At their nominal aniount, this mijht be done perhaps 
with twenty-five thousand pounds sterling, if the market price 
of them be as low as when I left America. 

Iam, with very great respect, Gentlemen, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu: Jzrverson. 




















TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Pans, July Bt, 1705, 
Dear Sin, 
I was honored yesterday with yours of the 24th instant, 
When the first article of our instructions of May 7th, ]784,was 
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under debate in Congress, st was proposed that neither party 
should make the other pay, in their ports, greater duties, than 
they paid in the ports of the other. One objection to this was, its 
impracticabilty , another, that rt would put it out of our power 
to lay such dutics on alien mpottation as might encourage im- 

oitation by natives Some membe1s, much attached to Eng- 
ash policy, thousht such a distinction shoul actually be esta- 
blished, Some thought the power to do it should be reserved, 
im case any peculiar cncumstanccs should call for at, though 
undia the present, o, prthips, any probable encumstances, 
they did not think it would be geod policy ever to exercise it. 
The footing geatis amcissima was theittore adopted, as you 
see in the instruction, As fai as my cnqumes enable me to 
judge, Fiance and Holland make no distinction of duties be- 
tween ahens and natives. I also 1athes bcheve that the other 
states of Europe make none, Lingland exccpted, to whom this 
policy, as that of her navigation act, scems peculiar. The ques- 
tion then 1s, should we divaim ouiselyes of the power to make 
this distinction agamst all nations, m orde: to purchase an ex- 
emption fiom the ahen duties in England onh » for if we put 
her importations on the footing of nuuve, all othe: nations with 
whom ve treat will base a1 ht to claim the same. I think we 
should, because agamst other nitions, who im the no distinction 
in then ports between us and then own subjects, we ought not 
to make a distinction in ours And at the Laglsh will agiee, 
in hhe manner, to mike none, we should, with cqual reason, 
abandon the right ts against then I think all the would would 
gam, by setting commerce vt purfect hbaty [remember that 
when we were diz sting the general foim of our treaty, this 
Proposition to put foreigners and vitives on the same footing, 
was consxlered and ve were all thee, Di. Fhankhn as yell 
as you and myself, m fisor of it. We finally, however, did not 
adinit it, partly trom the objection you mention, but more still 
on account of om mstructions., But thouzh the Laglsh pio- 
clumiton hid appeued m Ameuer at the ume of tating 
these instructions, I think its cftect, as to alien duties, had not 
yet been experienced, and therefore sas not attended to, If it 
had been noted im the debate, lam swe that the anmhilation 
of our whole trade would have been thought too gieat a price 
to pay for the 1e-ersation of a baiien power, which a majority 
of the membeis did not propose ever to exercise, though they 
were willing to retain 1. Sapuliting for equal 1ghts to fo- 
leignets and natives, we obtain move in foreign ports than our 
instioctions required, and we only pait with, m ou own ports, 
a power of whi sound puluy woukt probably foi ever foibid 
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the exercise. Add to this, that ou: treaty will be for a very 
short term, and if any evil be experienced under tt, a reforn- 
ation will soon be mm out power. 1 am, therefore, for putting 
thi» among our onginal propositions to the court of London. 

Af it should prove an msuperable obstacle with them, or if 
it should stand im the way ofa gocater advantage, we can bet 
abandon it in the course of the negoctat on, 

In my copy of the cy phe, on the alphabetical side, numbers 
are wanung from ‘Denmaik’ to ‘dise’ inclusse, and from 
* gone’ to “governor” welusive. 1 suppose them to have been 
omitted in copying, will you be so good as to send them to 
me fiom yours, by the first sale converance. 

With compliments to the ladies and to Colonel Smith, 

Lam, Dear sn, 
your friend and servan 
Tie drvriuson.® 











TO M DE CASIRIES 
Paves, August 3, 1782 
Sir, 

The enclosed copy of ak tte: fiom Captain John Paul Jones, 
on the subject on which you: Excellency did me the hono: to 
wiite me, onthe — day of July, will inform you that there is 
still occasion to be troublesome to you. A Mr. Puciniberg, a 
meichant of L’'Qnen‘, who sccms to have kept himself une 
Anown ull money was to be reccised, now presents powers to 
receive it, signed by the American officers and mews. and 
tls produces a hesitation in the pasen to whom your oder 
was dnected. Congress however, hyng substituted Captain 
Jones, as agent, to sultuit and iccenve this money, he having 
given them seemity to forward it, «hen ieceived, to ther trea- 
sury, to be thence distributed to the clamants, and having at 
a considerable expense of time, trouble, and money, attended 
it to. a conclusion, are circumstance: s of weight, against which 
Mh. Puctnlberg seems to have nuthing to oppose, but a nomi- 
nation by mdividuals of the crew, under which he has declined 
to act, and permitted the Lusiness to be done by anothe: with- 
out contradiction fiom him. Against him, too, it is urged that 
he fermented the sedition which took place among them; that 
he obtained this nomination from then bile then minds were 











{¢, The orginal of ths Jester was mn espher But annexed tothe copy in cypher, 
as the above literal copy bn the Author 7 
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under ferment; and that he has given no security for the faith- 
ful payment of the moncy to those entitled to it. 

I will add to these, one more circumstance which appears 
to render it impossible that he should execute this trust. Itis 
now severul years since the 1ight to this money arose. The 

sons in whom it originally vested, were probably from dif- 

ferent Stutes in Ameiica. Many of them must be now dead ; 
and their rights passed on to their representatives. But who 
aye thcir representatives? The laws of some States prefer one 
degree of relations, those of others prefer another, there being 
no uniformity among the States on this point. Mr. Puchilberg, 
therefore, should know which of the parties are dead; in what 
order the laws of their respective States call their relations to 
the succession ; and, in every case, which of those orders are 
actually in existence, and entitled to the share of the deceased. 
With the Atlantic ocean between the principals and their sub- 
stitute, your excellency will perceive what an inexhaustible 
source of difficulties, of chieanery, and delay, this might fur- 
nish to a person who should find an interest in keeping this 
Toney, as long as possible, in his own hands. Whereas, if it 
be lodged in the treasury of Congress, they, by an easy refer- 
ence to the tribunals of the different States, can have ever, 
one’s portion immediately rendered to himself, if hving ; an 
if dead, to such of his relations as the laws of bis particular 
State prefer, and as shall be found. actually lising. I the 
ther urge this course, as I foresee that it will relieve your Ex- 
cellency from numberless appeals, which these people will con- 
tinually be making from the decisions of Mr. Puchilberg ; ap- 
peals likely to perpetuate that trouble of which you have 
already had too much, and to which I am sorry to be obliged 
to add, by asking a peremptory order for the execution of 
what you were before pleased to decide, on this subject. 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
respect, your Excellency’s 

most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
Tu: Jerrcrson. 
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TO CAPTAIN JOHN PAUL JONES. 


Paris, August 8, 1785, 
Sir, 

Treceived yesterday your favor of the 29th, and have 
written on the subject of it to the Marechal de Castries this 
morning. You shall have an answer as soon as J reecive one. 
Will you be so good as to make an enquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances relative to Peyrouse’s expedition, which seem to 
ascertain his destination. Particularly what number of men, 
and of what conditions and vocations, had he on board? 
‘What animals, their species and number? What trees, plants, 
or seeds? What utensils?) What merchandise or other ne- 
cessaries? ‘This enquiry should he made with as little ap- 
pearance of interest in it as possible. Should you not be 
able to get satisfactory information without going to Brest, 
and it be inconvenient for you to go there, } will have the 
expenses, this shall occasion you, paid. Conit all the cir- 
cumstances to writing, and bring them when you come your- 
self, or send thei by # safe hand. 

T am, with much respect, Sir, 
yours, &&, 
Tu: Jerverson, 








TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Pans, August 6, 1789. 
Dear Sir, 

I now enclose you a draught of a treaty for the Barbary 
States, together with the notes Dr. Franklin left me. I have 
retained a press copy of this draught, so that by referring to 
any article, line and word, in it, you can propose amendments, 
and send them by the post, without any hody's being able to 
make much of the main subject. 1 shall be glad to receive 
any alterations you may think necessary, as soon as convenicnt, 
that this matter may be in readiness. I enclose also a letter 
containing intelligence from Algiers. I know not how far it 
is to be relied on. My anxiety is extreme indecd, as to these 
treaties. We know that Congress have decided ultimately to 
treat. We know how far they will go. But unfortunately 
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we know also, that a patticulu: person has been charged with 
instructions for us, these fise months, who neithe: comes nor 
writes to us. What are we to do? = It is my opmion, that if 
Mr, Lambe does not come in either of the packets (English 
or French) uow eapected, we ought to proceed. I therefore 
propose to you this term, as the end of our expectations of 
him, and that if he does not come, we send some other person. 
Dr. Bancroft or Captain Jones occurs to me as the fittest. 
if we consider the present object only, I think the former 
woukl be the most proper. but if we look forward to the 
very probable event of war with those pirates, an nnportant 
object would be obtained by Captain Jones’ becoming ac- 
quainted with thei ports, force, tactics, Ac, Let me hnow 
your opinion on this. Ihave never mentioned it to either, 

ut I suppose either might be induced to gu. Present me 
affectionately to the ladies and Colonel Smith, and be assured, 
of the sincerity with which I am, 

Dear Sir, you fiiend and servant, 
Tu. Jiirirson, 


TO DR PRKE 
Parse, Avguet 7, 17a. 
Sir, 

Your favor of July the 2d cune duly to hand. The con- 
cern you therein express as to the effect of your prmphiet in 
Ametica, induces me to trouble you with some observations 
on that subject. 

From my acquaintance with that country, I think Lam able 
to judge, with some degice of ceitainty, of the manner in 
which at will have been 1eceived. ‘Southward of the Chesa- 
peake, it will find but few ieaders concurring with it in senti- 
ment, on the subject of slavery. Fion the mouth to the 
head of the Chesapeake, the bulk of the people will approve 
it in theory, and it will find a respectable mmority ready to 
adopt it in practice; a minority, wluch for weight and worth 
of character, preponderates against the greater number, who 
have not the courage to divest their famsles of a property, 
which, however, heeps their consciences unquiet. Northward 
of the Chesapeake, you may find, here and there, an oppo- 
nent to your doctrme, as you may find, here and thete, a 
robber and murderer; but in no great number. In that pait 
of America, there bemg but few slaves, thes cau easily dis- 
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encumber them=chis of them, and emmapition is put into 
such a tram, that in a few seas there will be no slaves noith- 
ward of Mayland. In Maylind, Ido not find such a die. 

sition to begin the redicss of this enommts, asm Virginia. 
Thi 1s the next State to which we m1y turn ow eves for the 
Interesting specticle of yustce, m conflict with avarice and 
Oppression a coafiict whan the saued sue gaming 
datly recruits, fiom the miu mto ofhe¢ of young mon grown, 
and growing up. ‘These have sucked m the prnciples of 
hheity, as af wore, with then motbar south, and tay to them 
Took with ansviety to turn the fate of this question. Be not 
therefore discouraged. Whit vou hive wattten will do a 
gieat deal of good and could you stll trouble yomself with 
om welfurc, no min more able te give aid to the laboring 
side ‘Tle Colkge of Wallam and Way, in Willamsbing, 
since the remodcll ng of ats plin, is the pleoe where are col 
Keted toccthar all the young men of Vian, under pcpara- 
gon for public bk — they ave thae undo the ducchon 
(most of them) of 1 Ma. Wythe, onc of the most vations of 
chatacters and whose scatiments on the subjcct of slivery 
are uncquivocal. Tam sitished, af you could resolve to 
address an exhort ition to those young wen, with all that clo- 
quence of which you are masta, that its influcnec on the 
tutme decision cf this important question would be great, 
perhaps decisive ‘Lhus you sec, thal, so far fom thinking 
you hive cut s¢ to ae pent of what you hase done, I wish you 
to do more, ard welt, on av asinine of ity cific. The 
information Thasc aeccved fom Amaia, of the ceeption 
of your pamphit m the diffuicnt Stites, agices with the ex- 
pectations I had formed. 

Our country 1s settmg nto a ferment against yours, or 
sather has caught it fiom yoms. God knows how this will 
end, but assuredly im one extreme o1 the other. ‘I'hcre can 
be no mednim betucen those sho bic loved so much. I 
thik the decision 15 n yom power as Jct, but will not be so 
long. 

Tp ay you to Le assured of the sinceity of the esteem 
and iespect, with which I have the honou: to be, Su, 

Yours, &c. 
Tu; JEricrson. 
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TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Pans, August 10, 1785. 
Dean Six, shin 

Your favor of the 4th instant, came to hand yesterday. I 
now enclose you the two Arrets against the importation of fo- 
reign manufactures into this kingdom. The cause of the ba- 
lance against this country, in favor of England, as well as its 
amount, is not agreed on. No doubt, the rage for English 
manufactures must be a principal cause. The speculators in 
exchange, say also, that those of the circumjacent countries 
who have a balance in their favor, against France, remit that 
balance to England from France. If so, it is possible that the 
English may count this balance twice: that is, in summing 
their exports to one of these Stutes, and their imports from 
it, they count the difference once in their favor; then, & se- 
cond time, when they sum the remittances of cash they re- 
ceive from France. There has been no Arref relative to our 
commerce, since that of August, 1784. And all the late ad- 
vices from the French West Indies, are, that they have now 
in their ports, always three times a» many vessels as there 
ever were before, and that the increase is principally from our 
States. 1 have now no further fears of that Arret’s standing 
its ground. When it shall become firm, Ido not think its ex- 
tension desperate. But whether the placing it on the firm ba- 
sis of treaty be practicable, isa very different question. As far 
as it is possible to judge from appearances, I conjecture that 
Crawford will do nothing. I infer this from some things in 
his conversation, and from an expression of the Count de Ver- 
ennes, in a conversation with me yesterday. I pressed upon 
im the importance of opening their ports freely to us, in the 
moment of the oppressions of the English regulations against 
us, and perhaps, of the suspension of their commeicc. He ad- 
mitted it; but said we had free ingress with our productions, 
I enumerated them to him, and showed him on what footing 
they were, and how they might be improved. We are to have 
further conversations on the subject. I am afraid the voyage 
to Fontainebleau will interrupt them. From the inquiries I 
have made, I find I cannot get a very small and indifferent 
house there, for the season (that is, for a month) for less than 
one hundred or one hundred and fifty guineas. Thus is nearly 
the whole salary for the time, and would leave nothing to 
eat. I therefore cannot accompany the court thither, but I 
will endeavor to go there occasionally from Paris. They tell 
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me it is the most favorable scene for business with the Count 
de Vergennes, because he is then more abstracted from the 
domestic applications. Count d’Aranda is not yet returned 
from the waters of Vichy. As soon as he seturns, I will ap- 
ply to him in the case of Mr. Watson. I will pray you to in- 
sure Hondon's hfe fiom the 27th of last month till his return 
to Paris, As he was to stay in Ameiica a month or two, he 
will probably be about six months absent: but the thice per 
cent. for the voyage being once paid, I suppose they will in- 
sure his hfe by the month, whether his absence be longer or 
shorter. The sum to be insured is fifteen thousand lives 
touinois. If it be not necessary to pay the money immedi- 
ately, there is a prospect of eachange becoming more favour- 
able. But whenever it is necessary, be so good as to procure 
it by selling a draft on Mr. Grand, which I will take care shall 
be honoied. With compliments to the ladies, 
T am, Dear Sir, your friend and servant, 
Tu: Jerrenson. 


TO MRS. SPROWLE. 


Pans, Avgust 10, 1785. 
Mapam, 

In your letter of June the 21st, you asked my opinion whe- 
ther yourself or your son, might venture to go to Virginia, to 
claim your possessions there? I had the honor of writing you, 
on the 5th of July, that you might safely ge there; that yor 
person would be sacredly safe, and fiee from insult, I ex- 
pressed my hopes, too, that the Assembly of Virginia, would, 
in the end, adopt the just and useful measure of restoring 
property unsold, and the price of that actually sold. In 
yours of July the 30th, you ‘ entreat my influence with the 
‘ibution, and that if I think your personal 
ia would facilitate that end, you were willing 
This seems to propose to me to take on 
myself the soli ion of your cause, and that you will go, if I 
think your personal presence will be auxiliary to my applica- 
tions. I feel myself obliged to inform you, frankly, that it is 
improper for me to solicit your case with the Assembly of 
Virginia. ‘The application can only go with propriety from 
yourself, or the minister of your court to America, whenever 
there shall be one. If you think the sentiments expressed in 
my former letter will serve you, you are free to exhibit it to 
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members individually , but I wish the Ictter not to be offered 
to the Assembly as a body, ot 1eferred to in any petition or 
memorial to them. 
I am, with much 1espect, Madam, 
your most obed:ent humble se vant, 
Ta JErrcrsoy. 


TO CAPTAIN JOHN PAUL JONES 


Pans, August 18, 1785 
Sir, 

Supposing you may be anaious to hear fiom henee, though 
there should be nothing interesting to communicate, I wiite 
by Mi. Caunes merely to inform you, that 1 have, as vet, 1e- 
ceived no answer from the Maiechi de Castries. 1 am in 
daily expectation of one. Should it not be received soon, I 
shall wige it again, which J wish to avoid however, 3f possible; 
because I think at bette: to await with patience a favorable 
@eersion, than, by becoming unpoitunate, to produce unfa- 
vorable dispositions, and peiliaps a final determination of the 
same coniplexion. Should my occupations pievent my writing 
awhile, be assuzed that it will only be as long as I have no- 
thing to communiexte, and that as soon as I recetye any an- 
swer, it shall be furwarded to you. 

Tam, with much esteem, Sn, yours, &c. 
Tr Jarrerson, 


TO MESSRS BUCHANAN AND HAY 


Pans, August 18, 1785 
GFNTLEUCN, 

Your favor of Much the 20th, came to hand the 14th of 
June, and the next day I wrote to you, acknowledging the 
receipt, and appusing you, that between that date and the 1st 
of August, it would be possible to procme, and get to your 
hands the draughts you desired. I did hope, mdeed, to have 
had them prepaied before this, but it will yet be some time 
before they will be nm readimess. I flatter myself, however, 
they will give you satisfaction when you iecene them, and 
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that you will think the object will not have lo t by the delay. 
It was a considerable time before I could find an architect, 
whose taste had been formed on a study of the antient mo- 
dels of this ait: the style of architecture in this Capital, be- 
ing far from chaste. at length heard of one, to whom I 
immediately addressed myself, and who perfectly fulfills my 
wishes. He has studied twenty years in Rome, and has given 
proofs of his skill and taste, by a publication of some anti- 
quities of this country. You intimate that you should be 
willing to have 2 workman sent to you, to supeintend the 
execution of this work. Were I to send one on this errand, 
from hence, he would consider himself as the superintendant 
of the directors themselves, and probably, of the government 
of the State also, I will give you my ideas on this subject. 
The columns of the building, and the external architraves of 
the doors and windows, should be of stone. Whether these 
are made here, or there, you will need one good stone cutter, 
and one will be enough ; because, under bis direction, negroes, 
who never saw a tool, will be able to prepare the work for 
him to finish. I will therefore send you such a one, in time 
to begin work in the spring. All the internal cornices, and 
other ornaments not exposed to the weather, will be mucls 
handsomer, cheaper, and more durable in plaister than in 
wood. I will therefore employ a fret woikman in this way, 
and send him to you. But he will have no employment tll 
the house is covered; of course, he need not be sent till next 
summer, I will take him on wages so long beforehand, as 
that he may draw all the ornaments in detasl, under the eye 
of the architect, which he will have to execute when he comes 
to you. It will be the cheapest way of getting them drawn, 
anil the most certain of putting him in possession of his pre- 
cise duty. Plaister will not answer for your external cornice, 
and stone will be too dear. You will probably find your- 
selves obliged to be contented with wood. For this, there- 
fore, and for your window sashes, doors, frames, wainscoting, 
&c., you will need a capital house-joiner; and 2 capital one 
he ought to be, capable of directing all the circumstances in 
the construction of the walls, which the execution of the 

Jan will require. Such a workman cannot be got here. 

lothing ran be worse dongthan the house-joinery of Paris. 
Besides that his speaking the language perfectly would be 
essential, 1 think this character must be got fiom England. 
There are no workmen in wood, in Europe, comparable to 
those of England, I submit to you, therefore, the following 


proposition : to wit, I will get 2 correspondent in England to 
‘VOX, 1. 1 
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engage a workman of this kind. I will direct him to come 
kere, which will cost five guineas. We will make proof of 
his execution. He shall also make, under the eye of the ar- 
chitect, all the drawings for the building, which he is to exe- 
cute himself: and, if we find him sober and capable, he shalt 
be forwarded to you. I expect, that in the article of the 
drawings, and the cheapness of passage from France, you 
will save the expense of his coming here. But as to this 
workman, I shall do nothing unless T receive your commands. 
‘With respect to your stone work, it may be got much cheaper 
here than in England. The stone of Paris is very white and 
beautiful; but it always remains soft, and suffers from the 
weather. The cliffs of the Seine, from hence to Havre, are 
all of stone. I am not yet informed whether it is all liable to 
the same objections. At Lyons, and all along the Rhone, is 
a stone as beautiful as that of Paris, soft when it comes out 
of the quarry, but very soon becoming hard in the open air, 
and very durable. I doubt, however, whether the commerce 
between Virginia and Marseilles would afford opportunities 
of conveyance sufficient. It remains to be inquired, what 
addition to the original cost would be made by the short land 
carriage from Lyons to the Loire, and the water transport- 
ation down that to Bordeaux; and also, whether a stone of 
the same quality may not be found on the Loire. In this, 
and all other matters relative to your charge, you may com- 
mand my zervices freely. 

Having heard high commendations of 2 plan of a prison, 
drawn by an architect at Lyons, I sent there for it. The archi- 
tect furnished me with it. It is certainly the best plan I ever 
saw. It unites in the most perfect manner, the objects of 
security and health, and has, moreover, the advantage, va- 
luable to us, of being capable of being adjusted to any num- 
ber of prisoners, small or great, and admitting an execution 
from time to time, asit may be convenient. The plan is under 
preparation as for forty prisoners. Will you have any occa~ 
sion for slate? It ma; Ye got very good and ready prepared 
at Havre; and a workman or more, might be sent on easy 
terms. Perhaps the quarry at Tuckahoe would leave you 
no other want than that of a workman. 

I shall be glad to receive your sentiments on the several 
matters herein mentioned, thet I may know how far you ap- 
prove of them, as I shall with pleasure pursue strictly what- 
ever you desire. I have the honor to be, with great respect 
and esteem, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
Tu: Jerrerson. 
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TO JOHN JAY. 
Pans Auguat 11, 1789. 
‘Sir, 

I was honored, on the 22d ultimo, with the receipt of your 
letter of June the 15th; and delivered the letter therein en- 
closed, from the President of Congress to the King. 1 took 
an opportunity of asking the Count de Vergennes, whether 
the Chevalier Luzerne proposed to return to America? He 
answered me that he did; and that he was here, for a time 
only, to arrange his private affairs. Of course, this stopped 
my proceeding further, in compliance with the hint in your 
letter, I knew that the Chevalier Luzerne still retained the 
character of minister to Congress, which occasioned my pre- 
mising the question I did. it, notwithstanding the answer, 
which indeed was the only one the Count de Vergennes could 
give me, I believe it is not expected that the Chevalier will 
return to America: that he is waiting an appointment here, 
to some of their embassies, or some other promotion, and in 
the mean time, as a favor, is permitted to retain his former 
character. Knowing the esteem borne him in America, { did 
not suppose it would be wished, that I shonid add any thing 
which might occasion an injury to him; and the rather, as 
presumed that at this time there did not exist the saine rea- 
son for wishing the arrival of a minister in America, which, 
perhaps, existed there at the date of your letter. Count 
Adhemar is just arrived from London, on account of a para- 
lytic disease with which he has been struck. It does not seem 
improbable, that his place will be supplied, and perhaps by 
the Chevalier de Ia Luzerne, 

A French vessel has lately refused the salute to a British 
armed vessel in the channel. The chargé des affaires of Great 
Britain, at this court, (their ambassador having gone to Lon- 
don a few days ago,) made this the subject of a conference 
with the Count de Vergennes, on Tuesday last. He told 
me that the Count explained the transaction, as the act of 
the individual master of the French vessel, not founded in any 
public orders. His earnestness, and his endeavors to find 
terms sufficiently soft to express the Count’s explanation, had 
no tendency to lessen any doubts I might have entertained on 
this subject. I think it possible the refusal may have been 
by order: nor can I believe that Great Britain is in a condi- 
tion to resent it, if it was so. In this case, we shall see it 
repeated by France ; and her example will then be soon fol- 
lowed by other nations. The news writers bring together this 

T2 
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circumstance, with the departure of the French ambassador 
from London, and the English ambassador from Paris, the 
maneuvring of a French fleet just off the channel, the collect- 
ing some English vessels of war in the channel, the failure of 
a commercial treaty between the two countries, and a severe 
‘Arret here against English manufactures, as foreboding war. 
It ia possible that the fleet of maneuvre, the refusal of the 
salute, and the English fleet of observation, may have a con- 
nection with one another. But I am persnaded the other 
facts are totally independent of these, and of one another, and 
are accidentally brought together in point of time. Neither 
nation is in a condition to go to war: Great Lritain, indeed, 
the least so of the two. The latter power, or rather its 
monarch, as Elector of Hanover, has lately confederated with 
the King of Prussia and others of the Germanic body, evi- 
dently in opposition to the Emperor's designs on Bavaria. 
An alliance, too, between the Empress of Russia and the 
republic of Venice, seems to have had him in view, as he had 
meditated some exchange of territory with that republic. 
This desertion of the powers heretofore thought friendly to 
him, seems to leave no issue for his ambition, Eat on the side 
of Turkey. His demarkation with that country is still unset- 
tled. His difference with the Dutch is certainly agreed. The 
articles are not yet made public; perhaps not quite adjusted, 
Upon the whole, we may count on another year's peace in Eu- 
rope, and that our friends will not, within that time, be brought 
into any embarrassments, which might encourage Great Britain 
to be difficult in settling the points still unsettled between us, 

You have, doubtless, seen in the papers, that this court was 
sending two vessels into the south sea, under the conduct of 
a Captain Peyrouse. They give out, that the object is merely 
for the improvement of our knowledge of the geography of 
that part of the globe. And certain it is, that they carry men 
of eminence in different branches of science. Their loading, 
however, as detailed in conversations, and some other circum- 
stances, snpested to me to indicate seme other design: per- 
haps that of colonising on the western const of America; or, 
it may be, only to establish one or more factories there, for 
the far trade, Perhaps we may be little interested in either 
of these objects. But we are interested in another, that is, 
to know whether they are perfectly weaned from the desire 
of possessing continental colonies in America. Events night 
arise, which would render it very desirable for Congress to be 
satisfied they have no such wish. If they would desire a 
colony on the western side of America, I should not be quite 
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satisfied that they would refuse one which should offer itself 
on the eastern side. Captain Paul Jones being at L’Onient, 
within a day's journcy of Brest, where Captam Peyrouse’s 
vessels lay, I desired hur, if he could not satisfy himself at 
L’Onient of the natme of this eqvipment, to go to Biest for 
that purpose: conducting hims: if, so as to excite no suspicion 
that we attended at all to ths expedition. Bhs diseiction can 
be relied on, and his expences for so short ajomney, will be 
a triflme price for satisfaction on thts point. I hope, there- 
fore, that my undertaking that the expeuses of his jouney 
shall be reitnbursed him, will not he disapproved. 

A gentleman, lately utrised fiom New York, tells me, he 
thinks it will be satisfactory to Congiess, to be informed of 
the effect produccd here by the insult of Longchamps on 
Morsieur de Marbuis. Soon afte: my atisal in France last 
summer, it was the metter of a couvcisation between the 
Count de Vergennes and myself. I explained to him the ef 
fect of the judgment against Longchamps. He did not say 
that it was satisfactury, Lut neither did he say a word from 
which I could collect that it was not so. The conversation 
was not official, because foreign to the character‘in which I 
then was. He has never mentioned a word on the subject to 
me since, and it was not for me to intioduce it at any time. 
Thave never once heaid it mentioned in conversation, by any 
person of this country, and have no reason to suppose that 
there 1emains any uneasiness on the subject. I have indeed 
been told, that they had sent o:ders to make a formal demand 
of Longchamps fiom Congress, and had immediately coun- 
termanded these oideis. You know whether this be true. 
If it be, I should suspect the first orders to have been sur- 
prised from them by some exuggeration, and that the latter 
‘was a correction of their error, in the moment of further re- 
flection, Upon the whole, there ceatainly appeais to me no 
reason to urge the State, in which the fact happened, to any 
violation of their laws, nor to set a precedent, which might 
hereafter be used in cases more interesting to us than the 
late one. 

In a lete comersation with the Count de Vergennes he 
asked me if the condition of our finances was improving. He 
did not make an application of the question to the a) rearages 
of their interest, though perhaps, he meant that I should ap- 
ply it. I told him the impost still found obstacles, and ex- 

lained to him the effects which I hoped from our land office. 
our letter of the 15th of April, did not come to hand till 
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the 27th ultimo. I enclose a letter from Mr. Dumas to the 
President of Congress, and accompany the present with the 
Leyden Gazette and Gazette of France, from the date last 
sent you to the present time. 
T have the honor to be, with high esteem, Sir, yours, &. 
Tu: Jerverson. 


TO THE COUNT DE VERGENNES. 


5 Paris, August 15, 1785. 
IR, 

In the conversation which I had the honor of having with 
your Excellency, a few days ago, on the importance of placing, 
at this time, the commerce between France and America on 
the best footing possible, among other objects of this com- 
merce, that of tobacco was mentioned, as susceptible of 
greater encouragement and advantage to the two nations. 

ways distrusting what I say in a language I speak so im- 
perfectly, I will beg your permission to state, in English, the 
substance’ of what I had then the honor to observe, adding 
some more particular details for your consideration. 

I find the consumption of tobacco in France, estimated at 
from fifteen to thirty millions of pounds. The most probable 
estimate, however, places it at twenty-four millions. 

This costing eight sous the pound, delivered 


a port of France, amounts to ......+ 9,600,000 livres. 
Allow six sous a pound, as the average cost 
of the different manufactures ......... 7,200,000 


‘The revenue which the King derives from 
this, is something less than ..........+30,000,000 


Which would make the cost of the whole. . 46,800,000 
But it is sold‘ to the consumers at an 





average of three livres the pound... . ..72,000,000 
There remain then for the expenses of col- 
lection « bacieasied wel 25,200,000 livres. 








This is within a sixth as much as the King receives, and so 
gives nearly one half for collecting the other. It would be 

resumption in me, a 3 to suppose my numbers per- 
jectly accurate. Ihave taken them from the best and host 
disinterested authorities I could find. Your Excellency wilt 
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know how far they are wrong ; and should you find them con- 
siderably wrong, yet 1 am persuaded you will find, afer 
strictly correcting them, that the collection of this branch of 
the revenue still absorbs too much. 

‘My apology for making these remarks, will, I hope, be found 
in my wishes to imprave the commerce between the two nations, 
and the interest which my own country will derive from this 
improvement. The monopoly of the purchase of tobacco in 
France, discourages both the French and American merchant 
from bringing it here, and from taking in exchange the manu- 
factures and productions of France. It is contrary to the spirit 
of trade, and to the dispositions of merchants, to carry a com- 
modity to any market where but one person is allowed to buy 
it, and where, of course, that person fixes its price, which the 
seller must receive, or re-export his commodity, at the loss of 
his voyage thither. Experience accordingly shews, that they 
carry it to other markets, and that they take in exchange the 
merchandise of the place where they deliver it. I am misin- 
formed, if France has not been furnished from a neighboring 
nation with considerable quantities of tobacco, since the peace, 
and been obliged to pay there in coin, what might have been 
paid here in manufactures, had the French and American mer- 
chants brought the tobacco originally here. I suppose, too, 
that the purchases made by the Farmers General, in America, 
are paid for chiefly in coin, which coin is also remitted directly 
hence to England, and makes an important part of the balance 
supposed to be in favor of that nation against this. Should the 
Farmers General, by themselves, or by the company to whom 
they may commit the procuring these tobaccos from America, 
require, for the satisfaction of government on this head, the 
exportation of a proportion of merchandise in exchange for 
them, it would be an unpromising expedient. It would onl: 
commit the exports, as well as imports, between France ani 
America, to a monopoly, which, being secure against rivals in 
the sale of the merchandise of France, would not be likely to 
sell at such moderate prices as might encourage its consump- 
tion there, and enable it to bear a competition with similar ar- 
ticles from other countries. I am persuaded this exportation of 
coin may be prevented, and that of commodities effected, by 
leaving buth operations to the French and American merchants, 
instead of the Farmers General. They will import a sufficient 
quantity of tobacco, if they are allowed a perfect freedom in 

¢ sale; and they will receive in payment, wines, oils, brandies, 
and manufactures, instead of coin; forcing each other, by their 
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competition, to bring tobaceos of the best quality; to give to 
the French manufacturer the full worth of his merchandise ; 
and to sell to the American consumer at the lowest price they 
can afford; thus encouraging him to use, in preference, the 
merchandise of this country. 

It is not necessary that this exchange should be favored by 
any loss of revenue to the King. I do not mean to urge any 
thing which shall injure either his Majesty or his people. On 
the contrary, the measure I have the honor of proposing, will 
increase his revenue, while it places both the seller and buyer 
ona better footing. It is not for me to say, what system of col- 
lection may be best adapted to the organization of this govern- 
ment; nor, whether any useful hints may be taken from the 
practice of that country, which has heretofore been the prin- 
cipal entrepét for this commodity. Their system is simple and 
little expensive. The importer, there, pays the whole duty to 
the King: and as this would be inconvenient for him to do, 
before he has sold his tobacco, he is permitted, on arrival, to 
deposite it in the King’s warehouse, under the locks of the 
King’s officer. As soon as he has sold it, he goes with the pur- 
chaser to the warehouse, the money is there divided between 
the King and him, to each his proportion, and the purchaser 
takes out the tobacco. The payment of the King's duty is thus 
ensured in ready money. What is the expense of its collec- 
tion, I cannot say; but it certainly need not exceed six livres 
a hogshead of one thousand pounds. That government levies 
a higher duty on tobacco than is levied here. Yet so tempt- 
ing and go valuable is the perfect liberty of sale, that the mer- 
chant carries it there, and finds his account in doing so. 

If, by a simplification of the collection of the King's duty on 
tobacco, the cost of that collection can be reduced even to five 
per cent., or a million and a half, instead of twenty-five mil- 
hons; the price to the consumer will be reduced from three 
to two livres the pound. For thus I calculate. 

‘The cost, manufacture and revenue, ontwenty- 

four million pounds of tobacco being (as 

before stated) .... 2.2.20. 0- scence eee 6 16,800,000livres. 
Five per cent. on thirty millions of livres, ex- 

- 1,600,000 
pay, 


penses of collection. . . 
Give whet the consumers wor eing ——_—~— 

ahout two livres a pound .........--.--48,800,000 
But they pay at present three livres a pound 72,000,000 





The difference is ....ccceeeee eee s cues 6 23,700,000 
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The price being thus reduced one third, would be brought 
within the reach of a new and numerous circle of the people, 
who cannot, at present, afford themselves this luxury. The 
consumption, then, would probably increase, and perhaps in 
the same if not a greater proportion, with the reduction of the 
price; that is to say, from twenty-four to thirty-six millions 
of pounds: and the ting, continuing to receive twenty-five 
sous on the pound, as at present, would receive furty-five in- 
stead of thirty millions of livres, while his subjects would pay 
‘but two livres for an object which has heretofore cost them 
three. Or if, in event, the consumption were not to be ine 
creased, he would levy only forty-eight millions on his peo- 
pe where seventy-two millions are now levied, and would 
leave twenty-four millions in their pockets, either to remain 
there, or to be levied in some other form, should the state of 
revenue require it. It will enable his subjects, also, to dispose 
of between nine and ten millions worth of their produce and 
manufactures, instead of sending nearly that sum annually, in 
coin, to enrich a neighboring nation. 

T have heard two objections made to the suppression of this 
monopoly. 1. That it might increase the importation of to- 
bacco in contraband, 2. That it would Jessen the abilities of 
the Farmers General, to make occasional loans of money to 
the public treasury. These objections will surely be better 
answered by those who are better acquainted than [ am, with 
the details and circumstances of the country. With respect 
to the first, however, I may observe, that coutraband does not 
increase on lessening the temptations to it. It is now encou- 
raged, by those who engage in it being able to sell for sixty 
sous what cost but fourteen, leaving a gain of forty-six sous. 
‘When the price shall be reduced from sixty to forty sous, the 
gain will be but twenty-six, that is to say, a little more than 
one half of what it is at present. It does not seem a natural 
consequence, then, thet contraband should be increased, by 
reducing its gain nearly one half. As to the second objection, 
if we suppose (for elucidation and without presuming to fix) 
the proportion of the farm on tobacco, at one eighth of the 
whole mass farmed, the abilities of the Farmers General to 
lend wil! be reduced one eighth, that is, they can hereafter 
Tend onl, seven millions, where heretofore they have lent eight. 
It is to be considered, then, whether this eighth (or other 
proportion, whatever it be,) is worth the annual sacrifice of 
twenty-four millions, or if a much smaller sacrifice to other 
monied men, will not produce the same loans of money in the 
ordinary way. 
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While the advantages of an increase of revenue to the 
crown, a diminution of im on the people, and a payment 
in merchandise, instead of money, are conjectured as likely to 
result to France from a suppression of monopoly on to- 
bacco, we have also reason to hope some advantages on our 
part; and this hope alone, could justify my entering into the 
present details. I do not expect this advantage will be by an 
augmentation of price. ‘The other markets of Europe bave 
too much influence on this article, to admit any sensible aug- 
mentation of price to take place. But the advantage I prin- 
cipally expect, is an increase of consumption. This will give 
us a vent for so much more, end, of consequence, find em- 
ployment for so many more cultivators of the earth: and in 
whatever proportion it increases this production for us, in the 
same proportion will it procure additional vent for the mer~ 
chandise of France, and employment for the hands which pro- 
duce it, I expect too, that by bringing our merchants here, 
they would procure a number of commodities in exchange, 
better in kind, and cheaper in price. It is with sincerity I 
add, that warm feelings are indulged in my breast by the fur- 
ther hope, that it would bind the two nations still closer in 
friendship, by binding them in interest. In truth, no two 
countries are better calculated for the exchanges of commerce. 
France wants rice, tobacco, potash, furs, and ship timber. We 
want wines, brandies, oils, and manufactures. There is an af- 
fection too, between the two people, which dis] s them to 
favor one another. If they do not come together, then, to 
make the exchange in their own ports, it shews there is some 
substantial obstruction in the way. We have had the benefit 
of too many proofs of his Majesty's friendly disposition to- 
wards the United States, and w too well his affectionate 
care of his own subjects, to doubt his willingness to remove 
these obstructions, if they can be unequivocally pointed ont. 
It is for his wisdom to decide, whether the monopoly, which 
is the subject of this letter, be deservedly classed with the 
principal of these. It is a great comfort to me too, that in 
Presenting this to the mind of his Majesty, your Excellency 
will correct my ideas where an insufficient knowledge of facts 
may have led me into error; and that while the interests of 
the King and of his people are the first object of your atten- 
tion, an additional one will be presented by those dispositions 
towards us, which have heretofore so often befriended our 
nation. 

I avail myself of this occasion to repeat the assurance of 
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that high respect and esteem, with which I have the honor 
to be, 


Your Excellency’s 
most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
Tu: JErrzrson. 


TO CAPTAIN JOHN PAUL JONES. 


Paris, August 17, 1783. 
Sir, 

Mine of the 13th, informed you that I had written to the 
M. de Castries on the subject of Puchilberg’s interference. 
Yesterday I received his answer dated the I2th. In that, he 
says that he is informed by the Ordonneteur, that he has not 
been able to get an authentic roll of the crew of the Alliance, 
and that, in the probable case of there having been some French 
subjects among them, it will he just that you should give se- 
curity to repay their portions. I wrote to him this morning, 
that as you have obli fed yourself to transmit the money to 
the treasury of the United States, it does not seem just to 
require you to be answerable for money which will be no 
Jonger within your power; that the repayment of such por- 
tions will be incumbent on Congrers; that I will immediately 
solicit their orders to have all such claims paid by their bank~ 
er here; and that should any be presented before I receive 
their orders, I will undertake to direct the banker of the 
United States to pay them, that there may be no delay. I 
trust that this will remove the difficulty, and that it is the last 
which will & offered. The ultimate answer shall be com- 
municated the moment I receive it. Having pledged myself 
for the claims which may be offered, before I receive the 
orders of Congress, it is necessary to arm myself with the 
proper checke. Can you give mea roll of the crew, point- 
ing out the French subjects? If not, can you recollect per- 
sonally the French subjects, and name them to me, and the 
sums they are entitled to? If there were none such, yet 
the roll will be material, because I have no doubt that Pu- 
chilberg will excite claims upon me, either true or false. 
I am with much respect, Sir, yours, &c. 

‘H: JEFFERSON. 
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TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL 


Pans, August 16, 1785, 
Drak Sir, 

My last to yo. was of June the £2nd, with a postscript of 
July the 1ith. Yours of June the @7th, came to hand the 
23. of July, and that of July the 28th, came to hand the 
10th instant. The papers enclosed in the lase shi'l be com- 
municated to Mr. Adams. I see with extieme satisfaction 
and gratitude, the fiiendly incerposition of the cout of Spain 
with the Empercr of Morocco, on the subjcet of the big 
Betsy, and Lam peisuaded it will produce the happiest effects 
in America. Those who are en*rasted wich the public affuirs 
there, are sufficiently sensible how e-sentially it is for our in- 
terest to cultivate peace with Spain, and they will be pleased 
to see a corresponding disposition in that comt. The late 
good oftice of emencipating a number of our countiymen fiom 
slavery, is peculiarly calculated to produce a sensation among 
our people, and to dispose them to 1elish and adopt the pacific 
and fiiendly views of their leaders, towards Sp.in. We hcar 
nothing yet of Mr. Lambe. Ihave therefore lately proposed 
to Mr. Adams, that if he does not come in the Fiench or 
English packet of this month, we will wait no longer. If he 
accedes to the proposition, you will be sine of hearing of, and 

erhaps of seeing some agent procecding on that business. 

‘he immense sum siid to have been proposed, on the part 
of Spain, to Algiers, leaves us little hope of satisfying their 
avatice. It may happen then, that the interests of Spain and 
America may call for a concert of proceedings against that 
State. The dispositions of the Emperor of Morocco, give us 
better hopes there. May not the affairs of the Musquito 
coast, and our western ports, produce another instance of a 
common interest? Indeed, I meet this correspondence of 
interest in so many quarters, that I look with anxiety to the 
issue of Mr. Gardoqui’s mission; hoping it will be a removal 
of the only difficulty at present subsisting between the two 
nations, or which is likely to arise. 

Congress are not hkely te adjourn this summer. They have 
purchased the Indian right of soil to about fifty millions of 
acres of land, between the Ohio and lakes, and expected to 
make another purchase of an equal quantity. They have, in 
consequence, passed an ordinance for disposing of their lands, 
and I think a very judicious one. They propose to sell them 
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at auction, for not less than a dollar an acre, receiving their 
own certificates of debt as money. I am of opinion all the 
certificates of our domestic debt will immediately be exchanged 
for land, Our foreign debt, in that case, will soon be dis 
charged. New York and Rhode Island still refuse the impost. 
A general disposition is taking place to commit the whole 
management of our commerce to Congress. This has been 
much promoted by the interested policy of England, which, 
it was apparent, could not be counter-worked by the States 
separately. In the mean time, the other great towns are 
acceding to the proceedings of Boston for annihilating, in a 
great measure, their commercial connections with Great Bri- 
tain, I will send the cypher by a gentleman who goes from 
here to Madrid about a month hence. It shall be # copy of 
the one I gave Mr. Adams, The letter of Don Gomez, has 
been delivered at the hotel of the Portuguese ambassador, 
who is, however, in the country. 
I am, with much respect, Dear Sir, yours, &c. 
Tu: JzrvERson. 


TO PETER CARR. 


Paris, August 19, 1785. 
Dear Perer, 

T received, by Mr. Mazzei, your letter of April the 20th. 
Tam much mortified to hear that you have lost so much time; 
and that when you arrived in Williamsburg, you were not at 
all advanced from what you were when you left Monticello, 
Time now begins to be precious to you. Every day you lose, 
will retard a day your entrance on that public stage whereon 
you may begin to be useful to yourself. However, the way 
to repair the loss is to improve the future time. I trust, that 
with your dispositions, even the acquisition of science is 4 
pleasing employment. I can assure you, that the possession 
of it is, what (next to an honest heart) will above all things 
render you dear to your friends, and give you fame and pro- 
motion in your own country. When your mind shall be well 
improved with science, nothing will be necessary to place you 
in the highest points of view, but to pursue the interests of your 
country, the interests of your friends, and your own interests 
also, with the purest integrity, the most chaste honor. The 
defect of these virtues can never be made up by all the other 
acquirements of body and mind. Make these then your firat 
object. Give up money, give up fame, give up science, give 
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the earth itself and all it contains, rather than do an immoral 
act, And never suppose, that in any possible situation, or 
under any circumstances, it is best for you to do a dishonor- 
able thing, however slightly so it may appear to you. When- 
ever you are to do a thing, though it can never be known but 
to yourself, ask yourself how you would act were all the world 
locking at you, and act accordingly. Encourage all your vir- 
uous dispositions, and exercise them whenever an opportunity 
arises ; being assured that they will gain strength by exercise, 
asa limb oft the body does, and that exercise will make them 
habitual. From the practice of the purest virtue, you may be 
assured you will derive the most sublime comforts in every 
moment of life, and in the moment of death. If ever you find 
yourself environed with difficulties and perplexing ‘circum- 
stances, out of which you are at a loss how to extricate your- 
self, do what is right, and be assured that that will extricate 
you the best out of the worst situations. Though you cannot 
see, when you take one step, what will be the next, yet follow 
truth, justice, and plain dealing, and never fear their leading 
ou out of the labyrinth, in the easiest manner possible. The 
t which you thought a Gordian one, will untie itself before 
you. Nothing is so mistaken as the supposition, that a per- 
son is to extricate himself from a dinky, by intrigue, by 
chicanery, by dissimulation, by trimming, by an untruth, b: 
an injustice. This increases the difficulties ten fold; ani 
those who pursue these methods, get themselves go involved 
at length, that they can turn no way but their infamy becomes 
more exposed. It is of great importance to set a resolution, 
not to be shaken, never to tell an untruth. There is no vice 
so mean, so pitiful, so contemptible; and he who permits 
himself to tell a lie once, finds it much easier to do it a second 
and third time, till at length it becomes habitual; he tells lies 
without attending to it, and truths without the world’s believ- 
ing him. ‘This falsehood of the tongue leads to that of the 
heart, and in time depraves all its good dispositions. 

An honest heart being the first blessing, a knowing head isthe 
second. It is time for you now to begin to be choice in your 
reading ; to begin to pursue a regular course in it; and not to 
suffer yourself to be turned to the right or left by reading any 
thing out of that course. I have long ago digested a plan for 

‘ou, sitited to the circumstances in which you will be placed. 

‘his I will detail to you, from time to time, as you advance. 
For the nt, I advise you to begin a course of antient his- 
tory, reading every thing in the original and not in translations, 
First read Goldsmith's ‘istory of Greece. This will give you 
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a digested view of that field. Then take up antient history in 
the detail, reading the following books, in the following order: 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophonts Hellenica, Xenophon- 
tis Anabasis, Arrian, Quintus Curtius, Diodorus Siculus, Justin. 
This shall form the first stage of your historical reading, and 
is all I need mention to you now. The nest will be of Roman 
history *. From that, we will come down to modern history. 
In Greek and Latin poetry, you have read or will read at 
school, Virgil, Terence, Horace, Anacreon, Theocritus, Ho- 
mer, Euripides, Sophocles. Read also Milton's Paradise Lost, 
Shakspeare, Ossian, Pope's and Swift's works, in order to form 
our style in your own language. In morality, read Epictetus, 
Xenophontis Memorabilia, Plato's Socratic dialogues, Cicero’s 
philosophies, Antoninus, and Seneca. In order to assure & 
certain progress in this reading, consider what hours you have 
free fram the school and the exercises of the school. Give 
about two of them, every day, to exercise; for health must 
not be sacrificed to learning. A strong body makes the mind 
strong. As to the species of exercise, I advise the gun. 
While this gives a moderate exercise to the body, it gives 
boldness, enterprise, and independence to the mind. Games 
played with the ball, and others of that nature, are too violent 
for the body, and stamp no character onthe mind. Let your 
in therefore be the constant companion of your walks. Never 
think of taking a book with you. The object of walking is to 
relax the mind. You should therefore not permit yourself 
even to think while you walk; but divert your attention by the 
objects surrounding you. Walking is the best possible exer- 
cise. Habituate yourself to walk very far. ‘The Europeans 
value themselves on having subdued the horse to the uses of 
man; but I donbt whether we have not lost more than we have 
gained, by the use of this animal. No one has occasioned 
so much, the degeneracy of the human body. An Indian goes 
on foot nearly as far in a day, for a long journcy, as an en- 
feebled white dues on his horse; and he will tire the best horses. 
There is no habit you will value so much as that of walking 
far without fatigue. I would advise you to take your exercise 
in the afternoon: not because it is the best time for exercise, 
for certainly it is not; but because it is the best time to spare 
from your studies; and habit will soon reconcile it to health, 
and render it nearly as useful as if you gave to that the more 
precious Lwurs of the br A little walk of half an hour, in 
the morning, when you first rise, is advisable also. It shakes 
off sleep, and produces other good effects in the animal eco- 
© Lavy, Salluat, Coeanr, Cicero's epistles Suetonius, Taxrtus, Gibbon, 
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nomy. Rise at a fixed and an early hour, and ge to bed ata 
fixed and early hour also. Sitting up late at night is injurious 
to the health, and not useful to the mind. wing ascribed 
proper hours to exercise, divide what remain, (I mean of your 
vacant hours) into three portions, Give the principal to His- 
tory, the other two, which should be shorter, to Philosophy 
and Poetry. Write to me once every month or two, and let 
ame know the progress you make. ‘Tell me in what manner 
you employ every hour in the day. The plan I have pro- 
osed, Tor you is adapted to your present situation only. 
ben that is changed, I shall propose a corresponding 
change of plan. I have ordered the following books to be 
sent to you from London, to the care of Mr. Madison. He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon’s Hellenics, Anabasis and 
Memorabilia, Cicero’s works, Baretti’s Spanish and English 
Dictionary, Martin's Philosophical Grammar, and Martin's 
Philosophia Britannica, I will send ry the following from 
hence. Bezout's Mathematics, De Ja Lande’s Astronomy, 
Moschenbrock's Physics, Quintus Curtius, Justin, 2 Spanish 
Grammar, and some Spanish books. You will observe that 
Martin, Bezout, De la Lande, and Muschenbrock are not in 
the preceding plan. They are not to be opened till you go 
to the University. You are now, I expect, earning ‘rench. 
You must push this; because the books which will be put 
into your hands when you advance into Mathematics, Natural 
philosophy, Netural history, &c. will be mostly French, these 
aeciences being better treated by the French than the English 
writers. Our future connection with Spain renders that the 
most necessary of the modern languages, after the French, 
‘When jou become a public man, you may have occasion for 
it, and the circumstance of your possessing that language, 
may give you a preference over other candidates. Ihave 
nothing further to add for the present, but husband well your 
time, cherish your instructors, strive to make every body your 
friend; and be assured that nothing will be so pleasing, as 
your success, to, Dear Peter, 
Yours affectionately, 
Tu: JErrerson, 








TO JOHN PAGE. 
Paris, August 20, 1786, 
Dear Paar, 
I received your friendly letter of April the 28th, by Mr. 
Mazzei, on the 22d of July. hat of the month before, by 
Monsieur Ie Croix, has not come to hand. This corre~ 
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spondence is grateful to some of my warmest feelings, as the 
friendships of my youth are those which adhere closest to 
me, and in which I most confide. My principal happiness is 
now in the retrospect of life. 

I thank you for your notes of your operations on the Penn- 
sylvania boundary. I am in hopes that from yourself, Madison, 
Rittenhouse, or Hutchings, I shall receive a chart of the line 
as actually run. It will be a great present to me. I think 
Hutchings promised to send it tome. I have been much 
pleased to hear you hid it in contemplation, to endeavour to 
establish Rittenhouse in our college. This would be an im- 
mense acquisition, and would draw youth to it fiom every 
part of the continent. You will do much more honour to 
our society, on reviving it, by placing him at its head, than so 
useless a member as I should be. Ihave been so long di- 
verted from this my favorite line, and that, too, without ac- 
quiting an attachment to my adopted one, that I am become 
a mongrel, of no decided order, unowned by any, and incapa- 
ble of serving any. I should feel myself out of my true place 
too, to stand before McLurg. But why withdraw yourself? 
You have more zeal, more application, and more constant at- 
tention to the subjects proper to the society, and can, there- 
fore, serve them best. 

The affair of the Emperor and Dutch is settled, though 
not signed. The paiticulais have not yet transpired. ‘That 
of the Bayarian exchange is dropped, and his views on Venice 
defeated. ‘The alliance of Russia with Venice, to prevent 
his designs in that quarter, and that of the Hanoverian Elec- 
tor with the King of Prussia and other members of the Ger- 
manic body, to prevent his acquisition of Bavaria, leave him 
in a solitary situation. In truth, he has lost much reputation 
by his late maneuvres. He is a restless ambitious character, 
aiming at every thing, persevering in nothing, taking up de- 
signs without calculating the force which will be opposed to 
him, and dropping them on the appearance of firm opposition. 
He has some just views, and much activity. ‘The only quarter 
in which the peace of Europe seems at present capable of 
being disturbed, is on that of the Poite. It is believed that 
the iomperor and empress bave schemes in contemplation, for 
diiving the Turks out of Europe. Were this with a view 
to re-establish the native Greeks in the sovereigaly of their 
own country, I could wish them success, and to sce diiven 
from that dclightful country a set of babarians, with whom 
an opposition to all science is an article of religion. The 
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modern Greek is not yet so far departed from its ancient 
model, but that we might still hope to see the language of 
Homer and Demosthenes flow with purity, from the lips of a 
free and ingenious people. But these powers have in object 
to divide the country between themselves. This is only to 
substitute one set of barbaiians for another, breaking, at the 
same time, the balance among the Emopean powers. You 
have been told, with truth, that the Emperor of Morocco 
has shewn a disposition to enter into treaty with us: but not 
truly, that Congress has not attended to his advances, and 
thereby disgusted him. It is long since they took measures 
to meet his advances. But some unlucky incidents have de- 
layed their effect. Hus dispositions continue good. Asa 
proof of this, he has lately released frecly, and clothed well, 
the crew of an American biig he took last winter; the only 
vessel ever taken fiom us by auy of the States of Barbary. 
But what 1s the English of these good dispositions? Plainly 
this; he as 1eady to receive us into the number of his tri- 
butaries, What will be the amount of tribute, remains yet to be 
known, but it probably will not be as small as you may have 
conjectured. It will surely be more than a fiee people ought to 
pay to a power ownmg only four or fise fiigates, under twenty- 
two guns: he has not a poit mto which a larger vessel can 
enter. The Algerines posscss filteen or twenty fiigates, fiom 
that size up to fifty guns. Disinchnation on their part, has 
lately broken off a treaty between Spain and them, whereon 
they were to have received a million of dollars, besides great 
presents in naval stores. What sum they intend we shall 
pay, I cannot say. Then follow Tunis and Tripoli. You 
fell probably find the tribute to ail these powers make such 
a proportion of the federal taxes, as that every man will feel 
them sensibly, when he pays those taxes. The question is, 
whether their peace or war willbe cheapest? Bout it is a 
question which should be addressed to our honor, as well as 
our avaiice. Nor does it respect us as to these pirates only, 
‘but as to the nations of Europe. If we wish our commerce 
to be free and uninsulted, we must let these nations see, that 
we have an energy which at present they disbeheve. ‘The 
low opinion they entertain of our powers, cannot fail to in- 
volve us soon, in a naval war. 

Ishall send you with this, if I can, and if not, then by the 
first good conveyance, the Connoissance de Tems for the years 
1786 and 1787, being alles yet published. You will find in 
these the tables for the planet , as far as the obser- 
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vations hitherto made, admit them to be calculated. You 
will see, also, that Herschel was only the first astronomer 
who discovered it to be a planet, and not the fir.t who saw 
it. Mayer saw it in the year 1736, and placed it in the cata- 
logue of his zodiacal stars, supposing it to be such. A 
Prussian astronomer, in the year 1781, observed that the 
964th star of Mayer's catalogue was missing: and the calcu- 
lations now prove that at the time Mayer saw his 954th star, 
the planet Bierschel should have been precisely in the place 
where he noted that star, I shall send you also a little pub- 
lication here, called the Bibliothéque Physico-ceconomique. 
At will communicate all the improvements and new discoveries 
in the arts and sciences, made in Europe for some years past. 

I shall be happy to hear from you often. Details, political 
and literary, and even of the small history of our country, are 
the most Teasing communications possible. Present me af- 
fectionately to Mrs. Page, and to your family, in the members 
of which, though uaknown to ine, | feel an interest on account 
of their parents. Believe me to be, with warm esteem, Dear 
Page, your sincere friend end servant, 

Tu: Jorrrrson. 


TO JOHN JAY 


(Pavate.) Pans, August 28, 1789. 
Dear Sir, 

J shall sometimes ask your permission to wiite you letters, 
not official, but private. “I'he present is of this kind, and is 
occasioned by the question proposed in yours of June the 
14th; ‘ whether it would be useful to us, to carry all our own 
productions, or none?’ 

Were we perfectly free to decide this question, I should 
reason as follows. We have now lands enough to employ an 
infinite number of people in their cultivation. Cultivators of 
the earth are the most valuable citizens. ‘They are the most 
vigorous, the most independent, the most virtuous, and they 
are tied to their country, and wedded to its liberty and inte- 
rests, by the most lasting bonds. As long, therefore, as they 
can find employment in this line, I would not convert them 
into mariners, artisans, or any thing else. But our citizens 
will find employment in this line, till their numbers, and of 
course their productions, become too great for the demand 
both internal and foreign. This is not the case as yeh and. 
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piobably will not bc for a considerable time. As soon as it 
3, the surplus of hands must be tuncd to something else, I 
should then, pei bays, wish to turn them tothe sea in preference 
to manufactures; because, compaimg the characters of the 
two classes, I find the former the most valuable citizens. T 
consider the class of astificers as the panders of vice, and the 
antiaments by which the hberties of a country are generally 
ovenmued. However, we ae not fiee to decide this question 
on principles of theny only. Our people are decided in the 
opinion, that it is neccessary for us to take a share in the occu~ 
pation of the ocean, and thet establyhed habits indace them 
to 1equue that che sca be kept open to them, and that thit 
Tine of policy be prusied, which wall render the use of that 
clement to them, as great as possible. I think it a duty in 
those entrusted with the administiation of their affairs, to con- 
foim themselves fo the decided choice of their constituent: 
and that, therefo.e, we should, in every instance, preserve an 
equality of 1ight to them in the transpoi tation of commodities, 
in the Light of fishing, and in the other uses of the sea. 

But what will be the consequence? Fiequent wais without 
adoubt, Theit property will be violated on the sea, and nm 
foreign ports, their peisons will be insulted, imprisoned, &c. 
for pretended debts, contracts, ciimes, contiaband, &c. &c. 
‘These insults must be resented, even if we had no feelings, 
yet to prevent their eternal repetition ; or, in other words, our 
commeice on the ocean and in other counties, must be paid 
for by fiequent war. The justest dispositions possible in our- 
selves, will not secme us against it. It would be necessary 
that all other nations were just also, Justice, indeed, on our 
‘part, will save us fiom those wars which would have been pro- 
duced by a contiary disposition. But how can we prevent 
those produced by the wiongs of other nations? By putting 
ouiselves in a condition to punish them. Weakness provokes 
insult and injury, wlule a condition to punish, often prevents 
them. This reasoning leads to the necessity of some naval 
force, that being the only weapon with which we can 1each 
anenemy. I thwhit1o om interest to punish the first insult: 
because, an insult unpunished is the parent of many others. 
We are not, at ts moment, in a condition to do it, but we 
should put omselses into it, as soon 2s poss:ble. If a war with 
England should take place, it seems to me that the first thing 
necessary, would be a 1esolution to abandon the carrying trade, 
because we cannot protect it- Foreign nations must, in that 
case, be invited to biing us what we want, and to take our pio- 
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ductions in their own bottoms. This atone could prevent the 
loss of those productions to us, and the acquisition of them te 
our enemy. Our seamen might be employed in depredations 
on their trade. But how dreadfully we shall suffer on our 
coasts, if we have no force on the water, former experience 
has taught us. Indeed, I look forvaid with horror to the 
sery possible ease of war with an Emopean power, and think 
there is no protection against them, but fiom the possession of 
some force on the sea. Our vicinity to their West India pos- 
sessions, and to the fisheries, is a bridle which a small naval 
foree on our part, would hold in the mouths of the most 
powerful of these countries. I hope our lind office will vid 
us of our debts, and that our first attention then, will be, to the 
beginning a mwal force of sone soit. This alone can coun 
{enance our people as carriers on the water, and 1 suppose 
them co be determined to continue such. 

I wrote you tuo public letters on the Lith instant, since 
which I have received yous of July 3th. I shall always be 
pleased to receive fiom you, in a private way, such communi+ 
cations as you might not choose to put into a public letter. 

Thave the honor to he, with very sincere ¢ teem, Dear Sir, 

Yvur most obedient humble servant, 
Tu: duirtason. 





FO COLONEL MONROE 


Tans, August 28, 1740, 
Dern din, 

I wrote you on the Sth of duly, by Mx. Franklin, and on the 
12th of the same month, by Monsicur Houdon. Since that 
date, your’s of June the Téth, by Mr. Mazzei, has been re- 
ceived. Every thing looks hhe peace here. ‘The settlement 
between the Empeior and Dutch is not yet published, but it 
is believed to be agreed on. Nothing is done, as yet, hetween 
him and the Porte He is much wounded by the confede- 
ration of several of the Germanic body, at the head of which 
is the King of Prussia, and to which the King of Englind, as 
Elector of Llanover, is believed to accede. "The object is to 
preserve the constitution of thatempire. It shews that these 
princes entertain serious jealousics of the ambition of the Iim- 
peror, and this will very much endanger the election of bis 
nephew as King of the Romans, A late rref of this court 
against the admission of British manufactures, produces a 
great sensation in England. I wish it may produce a disposi- 
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tion there to receive our commerce in all their dominions, on 
advantageous terms. This is the only balm which can heal the 
wounds that it has received. It is but too true, that that coun- 
try furnished markets for three-fourths of the exports of the 
eight northern-most States. A trath not proper to be spoken 
of, but which should influence our proceedings with them. 

‘The July French packet having arrived without bringing 
any news of Mr. Lambe, if the English one of the same month 
be also arrived, without news of him, I expect Mr. Adams will 
concur with me in sending some other person to treat with the 
Barbary States. Mr. Barclay is willing to go, and I have pro- 
posed him to Mr. Adams, but have not yet received his answer. 

‘he peace expected between Spain and Algiers, will probably 
not take place. It is said, the former was to have given a mil- 
lion of dollars. Would it not be prudent to send a minister to 
Portugal? Our commerce with that country is very important; 
perhaps more so than with any other country in Europe. It is 

sible, too, that they might permit our whaling vessels to re- 

fresh in Brazil, or give some other indulgences in America. 
‘The lethargic character of their ambassador here, gives a very 
unhopeful nepsct to a treaty on this ground. I lately spoke 
with him on the subject, and he has promised to interest him- 
self in obtaining an answer from his court. 

Ihave waited to see what was the pleasure of Congress, as 
to the eecretaryship of my office here; that is, to see whether 
they proposed to appoint a secretary of legation, or leave me 
to appoint a private secretary. Colonel Humphreys’ occupa- 
tion in the dispatches and records of the mattera which relate 
to the general commissions, does not afford him leisure to aid 
me in my office, were 1 entitled to ask that aid. In the meau 
time, the long papers which often accompany the communica- 
tions between the ministers here, and myself, and the other 
business of the office, absolutely require a sciibe. J shall, 
therefore, on Mr. Short’s return trom the Hague, appoint him 
any private secretary, till Congress shall think proper to signify 
their pleasure. The salary allowed Mr. Franklin, in the same 
office, was one thousand dollars a year. I shall presume that 
Mr, Short may draw the same allowance from the funds of the 
United States, here. As soon as I shall have made this ap- 
pointment, I shall give official notice of it to Mr. Jay, that 
Cungiess may, if they disapprove it, say so. 

Jam much pleased with your land ordinance, and think it 
improved fiom the first, in the most material circumstances, 
Thad mistaken the object of the division of the lands among 
the States. Iam sanguine in my expectations of lessening our 
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debts by this fund, and have expressed my expectations to the 
minister and others, hea I see by the public papers, you 
have adopted the dollai as youn mouey unit. In the anange- 
ment of coms I poposed, L ought to hase mnserted a gold com 
of five dollais, which, bemg within two shillings of the value 
of a guinea, would be vers conveutent, 

The English papers aie o are ssantly repeating their * * * 
about the tumults, the anarchy, the banhruptetes and dis. 
tresses of America, that these ideas prevail very generally in 
Emope, Ata large table whete I dmed the other day, a gen- 
tleman from Switzerland expressed his apprehensions for the 
fate of Ds. Fienkim, es he said he had been informed, that he 
would be 1eceived with stones by the people, who were gene- 
rally dissatisfied wih the Revolution, and incensed against all 
those who had assisted m biinging it about. I told him his a) 
prehensions were just, and that the people of Ameiica, would. 
probably salute Dr. Fianklin with the same stones they had 
thrown at the Marquis Fayette. The 1eception of the Doctor 
is an object of very general attention, and will weigh in Ku- 
rope, as an evidence of the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of 
Ameiica, with ther Revolution. As you are to be in Wil- 
Tiamsbuig eaily m Novemben, this is the last letter I shall 
wiite you till about that time. 

am, with very sincere esteem, Dea Sir, yours, &. 
Tu JErscReon. 





TO CAPTAIN JOHN PAUL JONES. 
Pans, August 29, 1765, 
Sm, 
I 1eceived this moment a letter from the Marechal de 
Castries, of which the enclosed isa copy. Having engaged 
to him to solicit orders for the payment of any part of thie 
money due to Fiench subjects, to be made here, and more~ 
over engaged that, in the mean time, I will order payment, 
should any such clarmants offer themselves; I pray you to 
furnish me with all the evidence you can, as to what French 
subjects may be entitled to any pait of the monies you will 
receive, a1 7 to how much, each of them; and also to advise 
me by what means I can obtain a certain 10ll of all such 

claimants. 
Iam, Sir, with great esteem, yo. 3, Rc. 
Tut JZPFERSON. 
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TO JOHN JAY. 
Paris, August 80, 1785, 
Str, 

I had the honor of writing to you on the 14th instant, by 
a Mr. Cannon of Connecticut, who was to sail in the packet. 
Since that date, yours of July the 13th has come to hand. 
The times for the sailing of the packets being somewhat de- 
ranged, I avail myself of a conveyance for the present, by 
the Mr. Fitzhughs of Virginia, who expect to land at Phi- 
ladelphia. 

F enclose you 2 correspondence which has taken place be- 
tween the Marechal de Castries, minister of the Marine, and 
myself, It is on the subject of the prize money, due to the 
officers and crew of the Alliance, for prizes taken in Europe, 
under the command of Captain Jones. That officer has been 
here, under the direction of Congress, near two years, solicit~ 
ing the liquidation and payment of that money. Infinite de- 
Jays had retarded the liquidation till the month of June. It 
was expected, when the liquidation was announced to be com- 
pleted, that the money was to be received. ‘Then M. de 
Castries doubted the authority of Captain Jones to receive 
it, and wrote to me for information. I wrote him the letter 
dated July the 10th, which seemed to clear away that difficulty. 
Another arose. A Mr. Puchilberg presented powers to re- 
ceive the money. I wrote, then, the letter of August the 
8rd, and received that of the M. de Castries, of August the 
12th, acknowledging he was satisfied as to this difficulty, but 
announcing anothers to wit, that possibly some French sub- 
jects might have been on board the Alliance, and, therefore 
that Captain Jones ought to give security for the repayment 
of their portions, Captain Sones had before told me there 
was not a Frenchman on board that vessel, but the captain. 
J inquired of Mr. Barclay. He told me he was satisfied there 
was not one. Here then, was a mere possibility, a shadow of 
aright, opposed to acertain, to a substantial one which existed 
in the mass of the crew, and which was likely to be delayed ; 
for it was not to be expected that Captain Jones could, in a 
strange country, find the security required. These difficulties I 
suppose to have been conjured up, one after another, by Mr. 
Puchilberg, who wanted to get hold of the money. I saw 
but one way to cut short these everlasting delays, which were 
ruining the officer soliciting the payment _of the money, and 
keeping our seamen out of what they had hardly fought for, 
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years ago. This was, to undertake to ask an order from Con- 
gress, for the payment of any French claimants by their ban- 
ker in Paris; and, in the mean time, to undertake to order 
such payment, should any such claimant prove his title, before 
the pleasure of Congress should be made known to me. I con- 
sulted with Mr. Barclay, who seemed satisfied I might venture 
this undertaking, because no such claim could be presented. 
I therefore wrote the letter of August the 17th, and received 
that of August the 26th, finally closing this tedious business. 
Should what I have done not meet the approbation of Con- 
gress, I would pray their inmnediate sense, because it is not 
probable that the whole of this money will be paid so hastily, 
hut that their orders may arrive in time, to stop a sufficiency 
for any French claimants who may possibly exist. The fol- 
lowing paragraph of a letter from Captain Jones, dated 
L’Onent, August the 25th, 1785, further satisfies me, that my 
undertaking amounted to nothing in fact. Ie says, ‘It is im- 
possible that any legal demands should be made on you for 
French subjects, in consequence of your engagement to the 
Marechal. ‘The Alliance was manned in America, and I never 
heard of any persons having served on board that frigate, who 
had been born in France, except the captain, who, as I was 
informed, had, in America, abjured the church of Rome, and 
been naturalized” Should Congress approve what I have 
done, I will then ask their resolution for the payment, by their 
banker here, of any such claims as may be properly authen- 
ticated, and will morcover pray of you an authentic roll of the 
crew of the Alliance, with the sums to be allowed to each per- 
son; on the subject of which roll, Captain Jones, in the letter 
above mentioncd, says, ‘I carried a set of the rolls with me to 
America, and before I embarked in the French fleet at Bos- 
ton, I put them into the hands of Mr. Secretary Livingston, 
and they were sealed up among the papers of his office, when 
Tleft America.’ I think it possible that Mr. Puchilberg may 
excite claims. Should any name be offered which shall not 
be found on the roll, it will be a sufficient disproof of the pre- 
tension. Should it be found on the roll, it will remain to prove 
the iJentity of person, and to inquire if payment may not have 
been made in America. J conjecture, from the journals of Con- 
gress of June the 2nd, that Landais, who, I belicve, was the 
captain, may be in America. As his portion of prize money 
may be considerable, I hope it will be scitled in America, 
where only it can be known whether any advances have been 
made him, 


The person at the head of the post uffice here, says, he pro- 
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posed to Dr. Franklin 2 convention to facilitate the passage 
of letters through their office and ours, and that he delivered 
a draught of the convention proposed, that it might be sent 
to Congress. I think it possible he may be mistaken in this, 
as, on my mentioning it to Dr. Franklin, he did not recollect 
any such draught having been put into his hands. An an- 
swer, however, is expected by them. I inention it, that Con- 
gress may decide whether they will make any convention on 
the subject, and on what principle. The one proposed here, 
was, that for letters passing hence into America, the French 
postage should be collected by our post officers, and paid 
every six months ; aud for letters coming from America bere, 
the American postage should be collected by the post officers 
here, and paid to us in like manner. A second plan, however, 
presents itself; that is, to suppose the sums to be thus collect- 
ed, on each side, will be equal, or so nearly equal, that the ba- 
lance will not pay for the trouble of keeping accounts, and for 
the little bickerings that the settlement of accounts, and de- 
mands of the balances, may occasion: and therefore, to make 
an exchange of postage. "This would better secure our har- 
mony; but I do not know that it would be agreed to here. If 
not, the other might then be agreed to. 

I have waited hitherto, supposing that Congress might, pos- 
sibly, appoint a secretary to the legation here, or signify their 
pleasure that I should appoint a private secretary, to aid me 
in my office. The communications between the ministers and 
myself, requiring often that many and long papers should be 
copied, and that, in a shorter time than could be done by my- 
self, were 4 otherwise unoccupied, other correspondences and 
proceedings, of all which copies must be retained, and still 
more the neccssity of having some confidential person, who, 
in case of any accident to myself, might be authorised to take 
possession of the instructions, letters, and other papers of the 
office, have rendered it absolutely necessary for me to appoint 
a private secretary. Colonel Humphreys finds full occupa- 
tion, and often more than he can do, in writing and recording 
the despatches and proceedings of the general commissions. 
I shall, therefore, appoint Mr. Short, on bis return from the 
Hague, with an express condition, that the appointment shall 
cease whenever Congress shall think proper to make any other 
arrangement. He will, of course, expect the allowance here- 
tofore made to the private secretaries of the ministers, which, 
I believe has been a thousand dollers a year. 

An improvement is made here in the construction of 
muskets, which it may be interesting to Congress to know, 
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should they at any time propose to procure any. It consists 
in the making every part of them so exactly alike, that what 
belongs to any one, may be used for every other musket in the 
magazine. The  goverament here, has examined and approved 
the method, and is establishing a large manufactory for the 
porpore of putting it into execution. As yet, the inventor 
as only completed the lock of the musket on this plan. He 
will proceed immediately to have the barrel, stock, and their 
arts, executed in the same way. Supposing it might be use- 
to the United States, I went to the workman, He pre- 
sented me the parts of fifty locks taken to pieces, and arranged 
in compartments. I put several together myself, taking pieces 
at hazard as they came to hand, and they fitted in the most 
perfect manner. The advantages of this, when arms need 
repair, are evident. He effects it by tools of his own con- 
trivance, which, at the same time, abridge the work, so 
that he thinks he shall be able to furnish the musket, two 
livres cheaper than the common price. But it will be two or 
three years before he will be able to furnish any quantity. I 
mention it now, as it may have an influence on the plan for 
furnishing our magazines with this arm. 

Every thing in Europe remains as when I wrote you last. 
‘The peace between Spain and Algiers has the appearance of 
being broken off. The French packet having arrived without 
Mr. Lambe, or any news of him, I await Mr. Adams's ac- 
ceding to the proposition mentioned in my last. I send you 
the Gazettes of Leyden and France, to this date, and have 
the honor to be, with the highest respect and esteem, Sir, 

‘Your most obedient and Tumble servant, 
Tu: Jnrrerson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 
Paris, September 1, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 

My last to you by Monsieur de Doradour, was dated May 
the 11th. Since that, I have received yours of January the 
22d, with six copies of the revisal, and that of April the 27th, 
by Mr. Mazzei. 

All is quiet here. The Emperor and Dutch have certainly 
agreed, though they have not published their agreement. 

lost of his schemes in Germany must be postponed, if they 
are not prevented, by the confederacy of many of the Ger- 
manic body, at the head of which is the King of Prussia, and 
to which the Elector of Hanover is supposed to have acceded. 
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The object of the league is to preserve the members of the 
empire in their present state. I doubt whether the jealousy 
enteltained of this prince, and which is so fully evidenced by 
this league, may not defeat the election of his nephew to be 
King of the Romans, and thus produce an instance of break- 
ing the lineal succession, Nothing is as yet done between 
him and the Turks. If any thing is produced in that quatter, 
it will not be for this year. The comt of Madrid has ob- 
tained the delivery of the crew of the brig Betsey, tahen by 
the Emperor of Morocco. The Emperor had treated them 
Lindly, new clothed them, and delivered them to the Spanish 
minister, who sent them to Cadiz. ‘Chis is the only Amesican 
vessel ever taken by the Barbary Strtes. The Emperor con- 
tinues to give proofs of his desise to be in friendship with us, 
or, in other wo1ds, of receiving us into the numbei of his 
tmbutaries. Nothing futher need be feated fiom him. I 
wish the Algerines may be as easily dealt with, I fancy the 
peace expected between them and Spain, is not Ithely to take 
place. 1 am well informed that the late proceedings in Ame- 
1ica, have produced a wondeiful sensation m England in om 
favor. I mean the disp iton which scems to be Lecommy 
general, to invest Congress with the regulation of ou com- 
merce, and, in the mean tims, the measmes taken to dfat 
the avidity of the British government, grasping at our caniy- 
ing business. I en add with truth, that it was not tll these 
symptoms appeaied in America, that I have been able to dis- 
cover the smallest tohen of 1e~peet towards the United States, 
in any pat of Lmope. There was an enthustasm tov aids 
us, all over Emope, at the moment of the peace. The toi- 
aent of * * * published umemittingly, m every day's London 
paper, first made an imptession, and piodvced a coolness. 
‘The republication of these ** in most of the papeis of 
Europe, (done probably by authoricy of the governments, to 
discourage emigrations,) cai1ied them home to the belet of 
every mnd. ‘They supposed cvery thing in Ate.ica was 
anarchy, tumult, and civil war. The recept.on of the Ma- 
quis Fayette gave a check to these ideas. ‘The late proceed- 
ings seem to be producing a decisive vibration in our favor. 
I think it possible that Cngland may ply before them. Iti a 
nation which nothing but views of interest can govern. If 
they produce us good there, they will heie also. ‘The defeat 
of the hish propositions is also in our favor. 

Thave at length made up the purchase of books for you, as 
far as it can be done at present. ‘The objects which I have nut 
vet been able to get, I shall continue to such for. Those pr 
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chased, ue pached this moimng m two tiunks, and you have 
the catalogue and puces heiem enclosed. The futme charges 
of transportation shall be carried into the next bill. ‘Lhe 
amet nt of the present 18 1154 hvies Jd sous, which, rechoning 
the French crown of six hisies at six shillings and eight pence, 
Vugina money, 1s £61, 3s. which sum you will be 50 good as 
to heep in you hands, to be used occasionally m the educa- 
tion oft my nephews, when the regulat 1esoutces disappoint 
you, To the same use I would piay you to apply twenty-five 
guineas, wluich I have lent the two Mh. Pitzhughs of M unnon, 
and which I have desned them to xepay into you: hands. \ ou 
will of comse deduct the pice of the revisals, and of any other 
articles you muy have been so hind as to pay for me. Greek 
and Roman authors ue deaier here, than, I believe, any whee 
in the world. Nobody here ics them, wherefore they ae 
not reprinted. Don U loa, an the onginal, 15 not to Le found. 
‘The collection o1 tracts on the ecoromes of diffurent nations, 
we cannot find, no. Amelot’s f:avels into China. I shall send. 
these two tiunks of books to Havic, there to wait a com~)~ 
ance to America, for as to the fixing the pachets Cte, 1t 1s 
as uncertain ascwi. The other art you ment 0», shall be 
procmed ap far as they can be. Knowmg that s°me of them 
would be Lette: got m London, I co.em stoned, M1. choot, 
who was going there, to gct them He has not ye t 1Cuuned, 
‘Lhey will be of such a nature, as that I can cet “at gentle- 
man who may be going to Ameuzca, to take them it Bis pou 
manteau, Le Vunc being now able to stand oa hus 32. 
there will be no necessity for your advancing him the moncy 
I desned, 1 1t15 not heady done Lam anaious to hea fiom 
you on the subject of my Notcs on Virgimia. 1 have been ob- 
liged to give so many of them here, that I feas then gett iz 
pubbshed. I have iecersed an application fiom the Duectors 
of the public buddits, to procure them 1 plan foi thea capi- 
tol. I shall send thei one tukcn fiom the best morsel of an- 
tient aichitectme now r1emuning. It has obiaimel the app.o- 
bauon of fifteen o1 strreen ceatunics, and 1s, therefore, piefir- 
able to wy design wluch might be newly contued. 11 will 
give more 100m, Le 1aoie conveaient, and cost k 5, than the 
plan they sent me. Piay encomage them to wait for 1', cud to 
execute it. It will be superior in beauty to any thmg in Ame- 
uiea, and not infeiion to any thing in the wold. It1s very sim- 
ple. Have you a copying piess? If you have not, you should 
etone. Mine (eaclus.ve of paper which costs 1 guiaca a 1eam) 
has cost me about fourteen gumeas_ I would give ten times 
that sum, to hive hid it fiom the dite of the stamp act I 
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hope you will be so good as to continue your communications, 
both of the great and small kind, which are equally useful to 
me. Be assured of the sincerity with which I am, Dear Sir, 
your friend and servant, 
Tu: Jerrerson. 


TO MESSRS. DUMAS AND SHORT. 
Pars, September 1, 1785. 
GENTLEMEN, 

T have been duly honored with the receipt of your separate 
letters, of August 23rd, and should sooner have returned an 
answer, but that as you had wiitten also to Mr. Adams, 1 
thought it possible I might receive his sentiments on the sub- 
ject, in time for the post. Not thinking it proper to lose the 
‘occasion of the post, I have concluded to communicate to you 
my separate sentiments, which you will of course pay atten- 
‘ion to, only so far as they may concur with what you sball 
Yereive from Mr. Adams. 

On a review of our letters to the Baron de Thulemeyer, I 
do not find that we had proposed that the treaty should be in 
two columns, the one English, and the other what he should 
think prope:. We certain ly intended to have proposed it. We 
had agreed together, that it should be an ai ticle of system with 
us, and the omission of it, in this instance, has been accidental. 

ly own Grinion, therefore, is, that to avoid the appearance 
f£urging/new propositioas when cvery thing appeared to be 
arranged, we should agree tu consider the French column as 
the origina, if the Baron de Thulemeyer thinks himself bound 
to insist yn it: but if the practice of his court will admit of the 
execution in the two languages, each to be considered as 
equally original, it would be very pleasing to me, as it will ac- 
commodate it to our views, relieve us from the embarrassment 
of this precedent, which may be urged against us on other oc- 
casions, and be more agreeable to our country, where the 
Fhench language is spoken by very few. This method will be 
also attended with the advantage, that ifany expression in any 
part of the treaty is equiv: in the one language, its true 
sense will be hnown by the corresponding passage in the other. 

The errors of the copyist, in the French column, you will 
correct of course. 

T have the honor to be, with very high esteem, Gentlemen, 

yours, &c, 





Tu: Jerrerson. 
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TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Paris, September 4, 1765. 
Dear Sir, 

On receipt of your favors of August the 18th and 28rd, I 
conferred with Mr. Barclay on the measures necessary to be 
taken, to set our treaty with the piratical States into motion, 
through his agency. Supposing that we should begin with the 
Emperor of Morocco, a letter to the Emperor and instructions 
to Mr. Barclay, seemed necessary. I have therefore sketched 
such outlines for these, as appear to me to bo proper. You 
will be so good as to detract, add to, or alter them as you 
please, to return such as you approve under your signature, 
to which I will add mine, “A person understanding English, 
French, and Italian, and at the same time meriting confidence, 
was not to be met with here. Colonel Franks, understanding 
the two first languages perfectly, and a little Spanish instead 
of Italian, occurred to Mr, Barclay as the fittest person he 
could employ fora secretary. We think his allowance (exclu- 
sive of his travelling expenses and his board, which will be 
paid by Mr. Barclay in common with his own) should be be- 
tween one hundred and one hundred and fifty guineas a year, 
Fix it where you please, between these limits. What is said 
in the instructions to Mr. Barclay, as to his own allowance, 
was proposed by himself. My idea as to the partition of the 
whole sum to which we are limited (eighty thousand dollars), 
was, that one half of it should be kept in reserve for the Al- 
gerines. They certainly possess more than half of the whole 
power of the piratical States. I thought then, that Morocco 
might claim the half of the remainder, that is to say, one 
fourth of the whole. For this reason, in the instructions, I 
propose twenty thousand dollars as the limit of the expenses 
of the Morocco treaty. Be so good as to think of it, and make 
it what you please. I should be more disposed to enlarge than 
abridge it, on account of their neighbourhood to our Atlantic 
trade. J did not think that these papers should be trusted 
through the Post-office, and therefore, as Colonel Franks is 
engaged in the business, he comes with them. Passing by the 
diligence, the whole expense will not exceed twelve or fourteen 
guineas. I suppose we are bound to avail ourselves of the co- 
operation of France. | will join you, therefore, in any letter 
you think proper to write to the Count de Vergennes. Would 
you think it expedient to write to Mr. Carmichael, to interest 
the interposition of the Spanish court? I will join you in any 
thing of this kind you wil ‘iginate. In short. be so good as 
to supply whatever yon may think necessary. With respect 
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to the money, Mr. Jay's information to you was, that it was 
to be drawn from Holland. It will rest therefore with you, to 
avail Mr. Barclay of that fund, either by your draft, or by a 
letter of credit to the bankers in his favor, to the necessary 
amount, I imagine the Dutch consul at Morocco may be ren- 
dered an useful character, in the remittances of money to Mr. 
Barelay, while at Morocco. 

Yon were apprised, by a letter from Mr. Short, of the de- 
lay which had arisen in the execution of the treaty with Prus- 
sia. T wrote a separate letter, of which I enclose you a copy, 
hoping it would meet one from you, and set them again into 
motion. 

I haye the honor to be, with the highest respect, Dear Sir, 

yous, &. 
Tu: JErrerson. 


[The following are the sketches of the letter to the Empe- 
ror of Morocco, and of the instructions to Mr. Barclay, re- 
ferred to in the preceding letter.] 


tcads for a Letter to the Emperor of Morocco. 


That the United States of Ameiica, heretofore connected 
in government with Great Buitain, had found it necessary for 
their happiness to separate fiom her, and to assume an inde- 
pendent station. 

That, consisting of a number of separate States, they had 
confederated together, aud placed the sovereignty of the 
whole, in matters relating to foreign nations, in a body con- 
sisting of delegates from every State, and called the Congress 
of the United States. 

That Great Britain had solemnly confirmed their separa- 
tion, and achnowledged their independence. 

That after the conclusion of the peace, which terminated 
the war in which they had been engaged for the establish- 
nent of their independence, the first attentions of Congress 
were necessatily engrossed by the re-establishment of order 
and regular government. 

That they had, as soon as possible, turned their attention 
to foreign nations, and, desirous of entering into amity and 
commerce with them, had been pleased to appoint us, with 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, to execute such treaties for this pur- 
pose, td should be agreed on by such nations, with us, or any 
two of us. 
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That Dr. Franklin having found it necessary to return to 
America, the execution of these several commissions had de- 
volved on us. 

That being placed as Ministers Plenipotentiary for the 
United States at the courts of England and France; this cir- 
cumstance, with the commissions with which we are charged 
for entering into treatics with various other nations, puts it 
out of our power to attend at the other courts in person, and 
obliges us to negotiate by the intervention of confidential 
persons, 

‘That, respecting the friendly dispositions shewn by his 
Majesty, the Emperor of Morocco, towards the United States, 
and indulging the desire of forming a connection with a sove- 
reign, so renowned for his power, bis wisdom, and his justice, 
we had embraced the first moment possible, of assuring him 
of these the sentiments of our country and of ourselves, and 
of expressing to him our wishes to euter into a connection of 
friendship and commerce with him. 

That for this purpose, we had commissioned the bearer 
hereof, Thomas Barclay, 1 person in the highest confidence 
of the Congress of the United States, and as such, havin 
been several years, and still being their consul general with, 
our great and good friend and ally, the King of France, to 
arrange with his Majesty the Emperor, those conditions which 
it mi; ht be advantageous for both nations to adopt, for the 
regulation of their commerce, and their mutual conduct to- 
wards each other. 

That we deliver to him a copy of the full powers with 
which we are invested, to conclude a treaty with his Majesty, 
which copy he is instructed to present to his Majesty. 

That though by these, we are not authorised to delegate 
to him the power of ultimately signing the treaty, yet such is 
our reliance on his wisdom, his integrity, and his attention to 
the instructions with which he is charged, that we assure his 
Majesty, the conditions which he shall arrange and send to 
us, shall be returned with our signature, in order to receive 
that of the person whom his Majesty shall commission for 
the same purpose. 


Heads of Instructions to Mr. Barclay. 


Congress having been pleased to invest us with full powers 
for entering into a treaty of amity and alliance with the Em- 
peror of Morocco, and it being impracticable for us to attend 

YOL. 1. x 
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his court in person, and equally impracticable, on account of 
our separate stations, to receive a minister from him, we have 
concluded to effect our object by the intervention of a confi- 
dential person, We concur in wishing to avail the United 
States of your talents in the execution of this business, and 
therefore furnish you with a letter to the Emperor of Mo- 
Tocco, to give due credit to your transactions with him. 

‘e advise you to proceed by the way of Madrid, where 
you will have opportunities of deriving many lights from Mr. 
Carmichael, through whom, many communications with the 
court of Morocco have already di. 

‘From thence you will procesd. by such route as you shall 
think best, to the court of the Emperor. 

You will present to him our letter, with the copy of our 
full powers, with which you are furnished, at h' time or 
times, and in such manner, as you shall find best. 

You will proceed to negotiate with his minister, the terms 
of a treaty of amity and commerce, as nearly conformed as 
possible to the draught we give you. Where alterations, 
which, in your opinion, shall not be of great importance, shall 
be urged by the other pry Pen are at liberty to agree to 
them. Where they shall be of great importance, and such as 
you think should be rejected, you will reject them : but where 
they are of great umoprtance, and you think they er be ac- 
cepted, you will ask time to take our advice, and will advise 
with us accordingly, by letter or by courier, as you shall think 
best. When the articles shall all be agreed, you will send 
them to us by some proper in, for our signature, 

The whole expense of this treaty, including as well the 
expenses of all persons employed about it, as the presents to 
the Emperor and his servants, must not exceed twenty thou- 
sand dollars; and we urge Py to use your best endeavours, 
to bring it as much below that sum as you possibly can. As 
custom may have rendered some presents necessary in the 
beginning or progress of this business, and before it is con- 
cluded, or even in a way to be concluded, we authorise you 
to conform to the custom, confiding in your discretion to 
hazard as little as possible, before a certainty of the event. 
‘We trust to you also to procure the best information, as to 
what persons, and in what form, these presents should be 
made, and to make them accordingly. 

The difference between the customs of that and other 
courts, the difficulty of obtaining « knowledge of those cus- 
toms, but on the spot, and our great confidence in your discre- 
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tion, induce us to leave to that, all other circumstances relative 
to the object of your mission. It will be necessary for you to 
take a secretary, well skilled in the French language, to aid 
you in your business, and to take charge of your papers in 
case of any accident to yourself. We think you may allow 
hin guineas a year, besides his expenses for travel-~ 
ling and subsistence. We e: to furnish your own ex~ 
penses, according to the respectability of the character with 
which you are invested, but as to the allowance for your 
trouble, we wish to leave it to Congress. We annex hereto 
sundry heads of inquiry which we wish you to make, and to 
give us thereon the best information you shall be able to 
obtain. We desire you to correspond with us by every op- 
portunity which you think should be trusted, giving us, from 
time to time, an account of your proceedings and prospects. 


Heads of Inquiry for Mr. Barclay, as to Morocco. 


1. Commerce. What are the articles of their export and 
import? What duties are levied by them on exports and im- 
ports? 1o all nations pay the same, or what nations are fa- 
vored, and how far? Are they their own carriers, or who 
carries for them? Do they le themselves to other coun- 
tries, or are they merely passive ? 

2. Ports. at are their principal ports? What depth of 
water in them? What works of defence protect these ports? 

8. Naval force. How many armed vessels have they? Of 
what kind and force? What is the constitution of their naval 
force? What resources for increasing their navy? What 
number of seamen? Their cruising grounds, and seasons of 
cruising? 

4, Prisoners. What is their condition and treatment? At 
what price are they ordinarily redeemed, and how? 

Do they pay respect to the treaties they make ? 

ane forces. ‘Their numbers, constitution and respect- 
ability. 

Revenues. ‘Their amount. 

Coins. What coins pass there, and at what rates ? 








TO DAVID HARTLEY. 
Paria, September 5, 178%. 
Dear Sir, 
Your favor of April the 15th, happened to be put into my 
hands at the same time with a large parcel of sere from 
x 
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America, which contained a variety of intelligence. It was 

then put where I usually place my unanswered letters; and I, 

from time to time, put off acknowledging the receipt of it, till 

1 should be able to furnish you American intelligence worth 

communicating. A favorable opportunity, by a courier, of 
writing to you, occurring this morning, what has been my as- 

tonisbment and chagrin on reading your letter again, to find 

there was a case in it which required an immediate answer, 

but which, by the variety of matters which happened to be 

presented to my mind, at the same time, had utterly escaped 

my recollection. I pray you to be assured, that nothing but 
this slip of memory would have prevented my immediate 

answer, and no other circumstance would have prevented its 

making such an impression on my mind, as that it could not« 
have escaped. I hope you will therefore obliterate the im- 
putation of want of respect, which, under actual appearances, 

must have arisen in your mind, but which would refer to an 
untrue cause, the occasion of my silence. I am not sufficiently 

acquainted with the proceedings of the New York Assembly, 

to say, with certainty, in what predicament the lands of Mr, 

Upton may stand. “But on conferring with Colonel Hum- 
phroys, who, being from the neighboring State, was more in 
the way of knowing what passed in New York, he thinks that 
the descriptions in their confiscation laws were such, as not 
to include a case of this nature. The first thing to be done 

by Mr. Upton, is, to state his case to some intelligent lawyer 
of the country, that he may know with certainty whether they 
be confiscated, or not; and if not confiscated, to know what 
measures are necessary for completing and securing his grant. 

But if confiscated, there is then no other tribunal of redress 
but their General Assembly. If he is unacquainted there, I 
would advise him to apply to Colonel Hamilton, (who was aid 
to General Washington) and is now very eminent at the bar, 
and much to be relied on, Your letter in his favor to Mr. 
Jay, will aleo procare him the benefit of his counsel. 

With respect to America, I will rather give you a general 
view of its situation, than merely relate recent events. ‘The 
impost is still unpassed by the two States of New York and 
Rhode Island: for the manner in which the latter has passed 
it, does not appear to me to answer the principal object, of 
establishing a fund, which, by being subject to Congress alone, 
may give such credit to the certificates of public debt, as will 
make them negotiable. ‘This matter then, is still suspended. 

Congress have lately purchased the Indian right to nearly 
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the whole of the land lying in the new Stute, bounded by lake 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and the Ohio. The northwestern corner 
alone, is reserved to the Delawares and Wiandots. I expect 
a purchase is also concluded with other tribes, for a consider- 
able proportion of the State next to this, on the north side of 
the Ohio. ‘They have passed an ordinance establishing a 
land office, considerably improved, I think, on the plan of 
which I had the honor of giving you a copy. ‘The lands are 
to be offered for sale to the highest bidder, For this purpose, 
portions of them are to be proposed in each State, that each 
may have the means of purchase carried equally to their doors, 
and that the purchasers may be a proper mixture of the citizens 
from all the different States. But such lots as cannot be sold 
for a dollar an acre, are not to be parted with. They will 
receive as money, the certificates of publi¢ debt. I flatter 
myself that this arrangement will very soon absorb the whole 
of these certificates, and thus md us of our domestic debt, 
which is four fifths of our whole debt. Our foreign debt will 
be then a bagatelle. 

Tthink it probable that Vermont will be made independent, as 
Tai told the State of New Youk is likely to agree to it, Muine 
will probably, in time, be also permitted to separate from Mas- 
sachusetts. As yet, they only begin to think of it. When- 
ever the people of Kentucky shall have agreed among them- 
selves, my friends write me word, that Virginia will consent 
to their separation. ‘They vill constitute the new State on 
the south side of Ohio, joining Virginia. North Carolina, 
by an act of their Assembly, ceded to Congress ull their 
lands westward of the Alleganey. The people inhabiting 
that territory, thereon declared themselves independent, called 
their State by the name of Frankliv, and solicited Congress 
to be received into the Union. But before Congress met, 
North Carolina (for what reasons I could never learn) re- 
sumed their cession. ‘Che people, however, persist; Con- 
gress recommend to the State to desist from their ¢pposition, 
and I have no doubt they will do it. It will, therefore, result 
from the act of Congress laying off the western country into 
new States, that thesc States will come into the Union in the 
manner tic: 
boundaries. 

Iam told that some hostile transaction by our people at 
the Natchez, against the Spaniards, has taken place. If it 
be fact, Congress will certainly not protect them, but leave 
them to be chastised by the Spaniards, saving the right to 
the territury. A Spanish minister being now with Congress, 





in provided, and without any disputes as to their 
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and both parties interested in ing the peace, I think, if 
such an event has happened, it will be easily arranged. 
I told you when here, of the propositions made by Con- 
ress to the States, to be authorised to make certain regula- 
tions in their commerce, and, that from the disposition to 
sereng ten: the hands of Congress, which was then growing 
fast, I thought they would consent to it. Most of them did 
so, and I suppose all of them would have done it, if they have 
not actually done it, but that events proved a much more ex- 
tensive power would be requisite. Congress have, therefore, 
desired to be invested with the whole regulation of their 
trade, and for ever: and to prevent all temptations to abuse 
the power, and all fears of it, they propose that whatever 
monies shalt be levied on commerce, either for the purpose 
of revenue, or by way of forfeitures or penalty, shall go di- 
rectly into the coffers of the State wherein it is levied, with- 
out being touched by Congress. From the present temper 
of the States, and the conviction which your country has car- 
ried home to their minds, that there is no other method of 
defeating the greedy attempts of other countries to trade 
with them on unequal terms, I think they will add an article for 
this purpose to their Confederation. But the present powers 
of Congress over the commerce of the States, under the Con- 
federation, seem not at all understood by your ministry. They 
say that body has no pore to enter into a treaty of com- 
merce; why then make one? This is a mistake. By the 
sixth article of the Confederation, the States renounce, in- 
eoadnalys all power to make any treaty, of whatever nature, 
with a foreign nation. By the ninth article, they give the 
power of making treaties wholly to Congress, with two re- 
servations only, 1, That no treaty of commerce shall be 
made, which shall restrain the legislatures from making fo- 
reigners pay the same imposts with their own people: nor 2. 
from prohibiting the exportation or importation of any spe- 
cies of merchandise, which they might think proper. ere 
any treaty to be made which should violate either of these 
two reservations, it would be so far void. In the treaties, 
therefore, made with France, Holland, &c. this has been cau- 
tiously avoided. But are these treaties of no advantage to 
these nations? Besides the advantages expressly given by 
them, there results another, of great value. The commerce 
of those nations with the United States, is thereby under the 
protection of Congress, and no particular State, acting by fits 
and starts, can harass the trade of France, Holland, &. by 
puch measures as several of them have practised against 
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England, by loading her merchandise with partial imposts, 
refusing admittance to it altogether, excluding her merchants, 
&c. &c. For you will observe, that though by the second 
reservation before mentioned, they can prohibit the import- 
ation of any species of merchandise, as, for instance, though 
they may prohibit the importation of wines in general, yet 
they cannot prohibit that of French wines in particular. 
Another advantage is, that the nations having treaties with 
Congress, can and do provide in such treaties for the admis- 
sion of their consuls, a kind of officer very necessary for the 
regulation and protection of commerce. You know that a 
consul is the creature of treaty. No nation without an agree- 
ment, can place an officer in another country, with any powers 
or jurisdiction whatever. But as the States have renounced 
the separate power of making treaties with foreign nations, 
they cannot separately receive a consul: and as Congress 
have, by the Confederation, no imwediate jurisdiction over 
commerce, as they have only a power of bringing that juris- 
diction into existence by entering into a treaty, till such treaty 
be entered into, Congress themselves cannot receive a con- 
sul, Till a treaty then, there exists no power in any part of 
our government, federal or particular, to admit a consul 
among us: and ifit be true, as the papers say, that you have 
lately sent one over, he cannot be admitted by any power in 
existence, to an exercise of any function. Nothing less than 
@ new article, to be agreed to by all the States, would enable 
Congress, or the particular States, to receive him. You 
must not be surprised then, if he be not received. 

I think Ihave by this time tired you with American politics, 
and will therefore only add assurances of the sincere regard 
and esteem, with which I have the honor to be, Dear Sir, 

your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu: JErrerson. 





TO BARON GEISMER. 
Paris, September 6, 1785. 
Dear Srp. 

Your letter of March the 28th, which I received about a 
month after its date, gave me a very real pleasure, as it as- 
sured me of an existence which I valued, and of which I had 
been led to doubt. You are now too distant from America, 
to be much interested in what pusses there. From the 
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London gazettes, and the papers copying them, you are led 
to suppose that all there is aah ?, discontent, and civil wat. 
Nothing, however, is less true. re are not, on the face 
of the earth more tranquil governments than ours, nor a 
happier and more contented people. Their commerce has 
not as yet found the channels, which their new relations with 
the world will offer to best advantage, and the old ones re- 
main as yet unopened by new conventions. This occasions a 
stagnation in the sale of their produce, the only truth among 
all the cireumstances published about them. Their hatred 
against Great Britain, having lately received from that nation 
new cause and new aliment, has taken anew spring. Among 
the individuals of your acquaintance, nothing remarkable has 
happened. No revolution in the happiness of any of them 
has taken place, except that of the loss of their only child to 
Mr. and Mrs, Walker, who, however, left them a grand 
child for their solace, and that of your humble servant, who 
remains with no other family then two daughters, the elder 
here, (who was of your acquaintance) the younger in Virginia, 
but expected here the next summer. The character in which 
I am here, at present, confines me to this place, and will con- 
fine me as long as I continue in Europe. How long this will 
be, I cannot teil. I am now of an age which does not easily 
accommodate itself to new manners and new modes of living: 
and I am savage enough to prefer the woods, the wilds, and 
the independence of Monticello, to all the brilliant pleasures 
of this gay Capital. J shall, therefore, rejoin myself to my 
native country, with new attachments, and with exaggerated 
esteem for its advantages; for though there is less wealth 
there, there is more freedom, more ease, and less misery. 
J should like it better, however, if it could tempt you once 
more to visit it: but that is not to he expected. Be this as 
it may, and whether fortune means to allow or deny me the 
pleasure of ever seeing you again, be assured that the worth 
which gave birth to my attachment, and which still animates 
it, will continue to keep it up while we both live, and that it 
is with sincerity I subscribe myself, Dear Sir, 
your friend and servant, 
‘Tu: Jerrerson. 
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TO JOHN LANGDON. 
Pau, September 11, 1785. 
Dear Sin, 

Your Captain Yeaton being here, furnishes me an oppor- 
tunity of paying the tribute of my congratulations on your 
appointment to the government o! eins State, which I do 
sincerely. He gives me the grateful intelligence of your 
health, and that of Mrs. Langdon, Anxious to promote 
your service, and believing he could do it by getting himself 
naturalized here, and authorised to command your vessel, he 
came from Havre to Paris. But on making the best inquiries 
I could, it seemed that the time requisite to go through with 
this business, would be much more than he could spare. He 
therefore declined it. I wish it were in my power to give 
you a hope that our commerce, cither with this country, or 
its islands, was likely to be put on a better footing. But if 
it be altered at all, it will probably be for the worse. The 
regulations respecting their commerce are by no means suf- 
ficiently stable to be relied on. 

Europe is in quiet, and likely to remain so, The affatrs of the 
Emperor and Dutch are as good as settled, and no other cloud 
portends any immediate storm. You have heard much of Ame- 
rican vessels taken by the Baibary pirates. The Emperor of 
Morocco tooh one last winter, (the brig Betsey from Phila- 
delphia ;) he did not however reduce the crew to slavery, nor 
confiscate the vessel or cargo. He has lately delivered up the 
crew on the rolicitation of the Spanish court. No other has 
ever been taken by them. here are, indeed, rumors of one 
having been lately tahen by the Algerines. The fact is pos- 
sible, as there is nothing to hinder their taking them, but it 
is not as yet confirmed. I have little doubt, that we shall be 
able to place our commerce on a popular footing with the 
Barbary States, this summer, and thus not only render our 
navigation to Portugal and Spain safe, but open the Mediter- 
yanean as formerly. In spite of treaties, England is still our 
enemy. Her hatred is deep rooted and cordial, and nothing 
is wanting with her but the power, to wipe us and the lard 
we live on «™t of existence. Her interest, however, is her 
ruling passion: and the late American measures have struck 
at that so vitally, and with an energy, too, of which she had 
thought us quite incapable, that a possibility seems to open of 
forming some arrangement with her. When they shall see de- 
cidedly, that, without it, we shall suppress their commerce 
with us, they will be agitated by thei avaice, on the one 
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hand, and their hatred and their fear of us, on the other. The 
result of this conflict of dirty passions is yet to be awaited. 
‘The body of the people of this country love us cordially. But 
ministers and merchants love no body. The merchants here, 
are endeavoring to exclude us from their islands, ‘I'he mi- 
nisters will be governed in it by political motives, and will do 
it, or not do it, as these shall appear to dictate, without love 
or hatred to any body. It were to be wished that they were 
able to combine better, the various circumstances which prove, 
beyond a doubt, that all the advantages of their colonies re- 
suit, in the end, to the mother country. I pray you to pre- 
sent me in the most friendly terms to Mrs. Langdon, and to 
he assured of the esteem with which I am, 
your Excellency’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
Ta: Jerrerson. 


TO LISTER ASQUITH. 


5 Paris, September 14, 1785. 
LR, 

Several of your letters have been received, and we have 
heen occupied in endeavors to have you discharged: but 
these have been ineffectual. If our information be night, ou 
are mistaken in supposing you are already condemned. The 
Farmers General tell us, you are to be tried at Brest, and this 
trial may perhaps be a month hence. From that court you 
may appeal to the Parliament of Rennes, and from that, to the 
King in Council. They say, that from the depositions sent to 
them, there can be no doubt you came to smuggle, and that, 
in that case, the judgment of the law, is a forfeiture of the 
vessel and cargo, a fine of a thousand livres on each of jo 
and six years condemnation to the gallies. These several ap~ 
peals will be attended with considerable expense. They offer 
to discharge your persons and vessel, (but not the cargo) on 
your paying two thousand livres, and the costs already incur- 
red; which are three or four hundred more. You will there- 
fore choose, whether to go through the trial, or to compro- 
mise, and you are the best judge, what may be the evidence 
for or against you. In either case, I shall render you all the 
service can. I will add, that if you are disposed to have the 
matter tried, I am of opinion, that, if found against you, there 
will be no danger of their sending you to the gallies; so that 
you may decide what course you will take, without any bias 
from that fear. If you choose to compromise, 1 will endea- 
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vor to have it done for you, on the best terms we can. I fear 
they will abate little from the two thousand livres, because 
Captain Devilie, whom you sent here, fixed the matter by of- 
fering that sum, and has done you more harm than good. I 
shall be glad, if you will desire your lawyer to make out a state 
of your case, (which he may do in French) and send it to me. 
‘Write me also yourself, a plain and full narration of your voy- 

and the circumstances which have brought so small a ves- 
sel, with so smali a cargo, from America into France. As far 
as we yet know them, they are not in your favor. Inform me 
who you are, and what papers you have on board. But do 
not state to me a single fact which is not true: for if Iam led, 
by your information, to advance any thing which they shall 
prove to be untrue, I will abandon your case from that mo- 
ment: whereas, sending me a true statement, I will make the 
best of it can. Mr. Barclay, the American consul, will be 
here for some few days yet. He will be, as he has alread: 
been, of much service to you, if the information I ask both 
from yourself and your lawyer, can come before his depart- 
ure, Irepeat my assurances of doing whatever I can for you, 
and am, Sir, 





your very humble servant, 
Tu: Jerrerson. 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Pants, September 19, 1785. 
Dear bin, 

Lambe has arrived. He brings new full powers to us fiom 
Congress, to appoint persons to negotiate with the Barbary 
States ; but we are to sign the treaties. Lambe has not even 
a recommendation from them to us, but it seems clear that 
he would be approved by them. I told him of Mr. Barclay’s 
appointment to Morocco, and proposed Algiers to him. Tle 
agrees. A smull alteration in the form of our despatches 
will be necessary, and, of course, another courier shall be de- 
spatched to you on the return of Colonel Franks, for your 
pleasure herein. 

Tam, with ‘t esteem, 
‘our friend and servant, 
Tu: Jerrcrson *. 


{* The original of the above was In ey pher 5 though, as in the case of must of the 
Author's letters m cypher, he prepared and peserved a literal copy of xt-] 
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TO JAMES MADISON. 
Panu, September 20, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 

By Mr. Fitzhugh, you will receive my letter of the first in- 
stant. He is still here, and gives me an opportunity of again 
addressing you much sooner than I should have done, but 
for the discovery of a great piece of inattention. In that letter 
1 send you a detail of the cost of your books, and desire you 
to keep the amount in your hands, as if I had forgot that a 

art of it was in fact your own, as being a balance of what I 
Tad remained in your debt. _I really did not attend to it in 
the moment of writing, and when it occurred to me, I revised 
my memorandum book from the time of our | eing in Phila- 
delphia together, and stated our account from the beginning, 
Jest I should forget or mistake any part of it. I enclose you 
this statement. You will always be so good as to let me 
hnow, from time to time, your advances for me. Correct with 
freedom all my proceedings for you, as, in what J do, I have 
no other desive than that of doing exactly what will be most 
pleasing to you. 

I received this summer a letter fiom Messrs. Buchanan and 
Hay, as Directors of the public buildings, desiring I would 
have drawn for them, plans of sundry buildings, and, in the 
first place, of a capitol. They fixed, for their receiving 
this plan, a day which was within about six weeks of that on 
which their letter came to my hand, I engaged an architect 
of capital abilities in this business. Much time was requisite, 
after the exteinal form was agreed on, to make the internal 
distribution convenient for the three branches of government. 
‘This time was much lengthened by my avocations (o other 
objects, which I had no right to neglect, ‘The plan, how- 
ever, was settled. The gentlemen had sent me one which 
they had thought of. ‘The one agreed on here, is more con- 
venient, more beautiful, gives more room, and will not cost 
ore than two thinds of what that would. We took for our 
model what is called the Maison quariée of Nismes, one of 
the most beautiful, if not the most beautiful and precious 
morsel of architecture, left us by antiquity. It was built by 
Caius and Lucius Cesar, and repaired by Louis XIV., and 
has the anbirege of all the judges of architecture, who have 
seen it, as yielding to no one of the beautiful monuments of 
Greece, Rome, Palmyra, and Balbec, which late travellers 
have communicated to us, It is very simple, but it is noble 
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beyond expression, and would have done honm to om coun- 
try, a8 presenting to tiavellers a specimen of taste in om in- 
fancy, promising tuch for our mature: age. I hive been 
much mortified with mformation, winch I received two days 
ago fiom ¥neuma, that the first brich of the capitol would be 
laid within a few days. But smely, the delty of this piece of a 
summet would have been repaned by the savings in the plan 
piepauing here, were we to value its other supenonities as 
nothmg. But how 1s a taste in this beautiful ait to be formed 
In our count: ymen, unless we asail ounselves of every occasion 
when public buildings aie to be erected, of presenting to 
them models for then study and imitation? Piay tiy it you 
can effect the stopping of this work I have wiltten also to 
E.R. on the subject. The loss will be only of the laying the 
bucks already laid, or a part of them The biichs themselves 
will do again for the interio1 walls, and one side wail and one 
end wall may 1emann, as they will answei equally well far ous 
plan. ‘Lhus loss 1s not to be weighed against the saving of 
money which wall ause, against the comfort of laying out the 
public money for something honorable, the sitisfaction of see- 
Ing an object and proof of national good taste, and the regiet 
and moi tification of eecting a monument of om barbarism, 
which will be loaded with execiations as lorg as it shall en- 
ame. ‘Lhe plans are in good forwaidness, and I hope wall 
De read within three o1 four wechs. They could not be 
stopped now, but on payn g their whole puce, which will be 
considerable It the undeitakers aie afi ud to undo what 
they have done, encoutage them to it by a 1ecommendation 
fiom the Assembly. You sce I am an enthusiast un the sub- 
yect of the arts. But itis an enthusiasm of wh ch I am not 
ashamed, as its object 1s to umpiove the taste of my countiy- 
men, to increase then 1eputation, to 1econcile to them the 1e~ 
spect of the wold, and procute thcm its praise. 

I shall send off you: books, in two trunks, to Haig, withm 
two o thiee days, to the cae of Mr Limozm, Amenicm 
agent there. I will advise you, as svon as I hnow by what 
vessel he forwaids them, Adiu. 

You’s affectionately, @ 
Tn Jrrrraon. 


TO EDMUND RANDOLPH 
Panis, Sex tember 20, 1785 
Dear Sim, 


Being m you debt for ten volumes of Buffon, I have e1- 
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deavored to find something that would be agreeable to you to 
receive, in return. I therefore send you, by way of Havre, a 
dictionary of law natural and municipal, in thirteen volumes 
4to., called le Code de 'Humanité. Itis published by Felice, 
but written by him and several other authors of established 
reputation. It is an excellent work, I do not mean to say, 
that it answers fully to its title. That would have required 
fifty times the volume. It wants many articles which the title 
would induce us to seek in it. But the articles which it con- 
taing are well written. It is better than the voluminous Dic- 
tionnaire diplomatique, and better also than the same branch 
of the Encyclopedie methodique. There has been nothing 
published here, since I came, of extraordinary merit. The 
Encyclopedie methodique, which is coming out, from time to 
time, must be excepter It is to be had at two 
guineas less than the subscription price. I shall be happy to 
send you any thing in this way which you may desire. Erench 
books are to be bought here, for two thirds of what they can 
in England. English and Greek and Latin authors, cost 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. more here than in England. 

I received, some time ago, a letter from Messrs. Hay and 
Buchanan, as Directors of the public buildings, d ng T 
would have plans drawn for our public buildings, and in the 
first place, for the capitol. I did not receive their letter till 
within about six weeks of the time they had fixed on, for re- 
ceiving the drawings. Nevertheless, I engaged an excellent 
architect to comply with their desire. It has taken much 
time to accommodate the external adopted, to the internal 
arrangement necessary for the three branches of government. 
However, it is effected on a plan, which, with a great deal of 
beauty and convenience within, unites an external form on the 
most perfect model of antiquity now existing. This is the 
Maison quarrée of Nismes, built by Caius and Lucius Cesar, 
and repaired by Louis XIV., which, in the opinion of allwho 
have seen it, yields, in beauty, to no piece of architecture on 
earth, ‘The gentlemen enclosed me a plan of which they had 
thought. The one preparing here, will be more convenient, 
give more r@om, and cost but two thirds of that: and asa 
piece of architecture, doing honor to our country, will leave 
nothing to be desired. The plans will be ready soon. But, 
two days ago, E received a letter from Virginia, informing me 
the first brick of the capitol would be laid within a few days. 
This mortifies me extremely. The delay of this summer, 
would have been amply repaid by the superiority and eco- 
nomy of the plan preparing here. Is it impossible to stop 
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the work where itis? You will gain money by losing what 
is done, and general approbation, instead of occasioning a re- 

ret, which will endure as long as your building does. How 
fs a taste for a chaste and good style of building to be formed 
in our countrymen, unlesa we seize all occasions which the 
erection of public buildings offers, of presenting to them mo- 
dels for their imitation? Do, my Dear Sir, exert your influ- 
ence to stay the further progress of the work, th you can 
receive these plans. You will only lose the price of laying 
what bricks are already laid, and of taking part of them asun- 
der. They will do again for the inner walls. A plan for a 
prison will be sent at the same time. 

Mazzei is here, and in pressing distress for money. I have 
helped him as far as I have been able, but particular circum- 
stances put it out of my power to do more. He is looking 
with anxiety to the arrivel of every vessel, in hopes of reliet’ 
through your means. If he does not receive it soon, it is diffi- 
cult to foresee his fate. 

The quiet which Europe enjoys at present, leaves nothin, 
to communicate to you in the political way. The Emperor an 
Dutch still differ about the quantum of money to be paid by 
the latter; they know not for what. Perhaps their internal 
convulsions will hasten them to a decision. France is improv- 
ing her navy, as if she were already in a naval war: yet J see 
no immediate prospect of her having occasion for it. England 
is not likely to offer war to any nation, unless, perhaps to ours. 
This would cost us our whole shipping: but in every other 
respect, we might flatter ourselves with success. But the most 
successful war seldom pays for its losses, 1 shall be glad to 
hear from you when convenient, and am, with much esteem, 
Dear Sir, 

Your friend and servant, 
‘Ta: JsrFeRson. 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Paris, September 24, 1785, 
Dezr Six, 

T have received your favor of the 18th, enclosing your com- 
pliments on your presentation. The scntiments you therein 
expressed, were such as were entertained in America till the 
commercial proclamation, and such as would again return, 
were a rational conduct to be adopted by Great Britain. I 
think, therefore, you by no means compromitied yourself or 
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our country, nor expressed more than it would be our interest 
to encourage, if they were disposed to meet us. I am pleased, 
however, to see the answer of the King. It bears the marks 
of suddenness and surprise, and as he seems not to have had 
time for reflection, we may suppose he was obliged to find his 
answer in the real sentiments of his heart, if that heart has any 
sentiment. I have no doubt, however, that it contains the real 
creed of an Englishman, and that the word which he has let 
escape, is the true word of the enigma. ‘The moment I see 
such sentiments as yours prevail, and a disposition to give this 
country the preference, I will, &c.’ All this I steadfastly be- 
lieve. But the condition is impossible. Our interest calls for a 
perfect equality in our conduct towards these two nations; but 
no preferences any where. If, however, circumstances should 
ever oblige us to show a preference, a respect for our churac- 
ter, if we had no better motive, would decide to which it 
should be given. 

My letters from members of Congress render it doubtful, 
whether they would not rather that full time should be given 
for the present disposition of America to mature itself, and to 
produce a permanent improvement in the federal constitution, 
rather than, by removing the incentive, to prevent the im- 
provement. It is certain that our commerce is in agonics at 
present, and that these would be relieved by opening the Bri- 
tish ports in the West Indies. It remains to consider, whether 
a temporary continuance under these sufferings would be paid 
for, by the amendment it is likely to produce. However, 1 be- 
lieve there is no fear that Great Britain will puzzle us, by 
leaving it in our choice to hasten or delay a treaty. 

Is insurance made on Houdon’s life? I am uneasy about it, 
Test we should hear of any accident. As yet there is no reason 
to doubt their safe passage. If the insurance is not made, I 
will pray you to have it done immediately. 

As I have not received any London newspapers as yct, I am 
obliged to ask you what is done as to them, lest the delay 
should proceed from some obstacle to be removed. 

There is a Mr. Thompson at Dover, who has proposed to 
me a method of getting them post free: but I have declined 
resorting to it, till I should know in what train the matter is 
at present. 

have the honor to be, with the most perfect esteem, 
Dear Sir, your friend and servant, 
Tu: JFFFrRSON. 
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TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Pans September 24, 1785, 
Dear Sr, 

My letter of September the 19th, written the morning after 
Mr. Lambe’s arrival here, will inform you of that circumstance, 
T transmit you herewith, copies of the papers he brought to us 
on the subject of the Barbary treaties. You will sce by them, 
that Congress have adopted the very plan which we were pro- 
posing to pursue. It will now go on with less danger of ob- 
jection from the other parties. ‘The receipt of these new pa- 
pers, therefore, has rendered necessary no cliange, in matter 
of substance, in the despatches we had prepared. But they 
render some formal changes necessary. For instance, in our 
letter of credence for Mr. Barclay to the Empenor of Moroc- 
0, it becomes improper to enter into those eaplanations which 
seemed proper when that letter was drawn; because Con- 
press, in their letter, enter into those explanations. In the 
letter to the Count de Veigennes, it became proper to men- 
tion the new full powers received from Congress, and which, 
in some measure, accord with the idea communicated by him 
to us, from the Marechal de Castries, ‘These and other formal 
alterations, which appeared necessary to me, I have made, 
leaving so much of the original draughts, approved and amend- 
ed by you, as were not inconsistent with these alterations, 
have therefore had these prepared fair, to save you the trouble 
of copying; yet, wherever you choose to make alterations, 
you will be so good as to make them; taking, in that case, 
the trouble of having new fair copies made out, 

You will perceive by Mr. Jay’s letter, that Congress had 
not thought proper to give Mr. Lambe any appointment. I 
imagine they apprehended it might interfere with mensures 
actually taken by us. Notwithstanding the perfect freedom 
which they are pleased to leave to us, on this subject, I cun- 
not feel myself clear of that bias, wbicli a presumption of their 
pleasure gives, and ought togive. I presume that Mr. Lambe 
met their approbation, because of the recommendations he cai- 
ried from ihe Governor and State of Connecticut, because of 
his actual knowledge of the country and people of the States 
of Barb , because of the detention of these letters from 
March to duly, which, considering their pressing nature, would 
otherwise have been sent by other Americans, who, in the 
mean time, have come from New Yok to Paris, and because 
too, of the information we received by Mr. Jarvis. These rea- 
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sons are not strong enough to set aside our appointment of 
Mr. Barclay to Morocco; that I think should go on, as no man 
could be sent who would enjoy more the confidence of Con- 
gress. But they are strong enough to induce me to propose 
to you the appointment of Lambe to Algiers. He has followed 
for many years the Barbary trade, and seems intimately ac- 
quainted with those States. I have not seen enough of him 
to judge of his abilities. He seems not deficient, as far as I 
ean see, and the footing on which he comes, must furnish a 
presumption for what we do not see. We must say the same 
as to his integrity; we must rely for this on the recommend- 
ations he brings, us it is impossible for us to judge of this for 
ourselves. Yet it will be our duty to use such reasonable 
cautions as are in our power. Two occur tome. 1. To give 
him a clerk capable of assisting and attending to his proceed- 
ings, and who, in case he thought any thing was going amiss, 
might give us information. 2. Not to give him acredit on Van 
Staphorst and Willinck, but let his drafts be made on yourself, 
which, with the knowledge you will have of his proceedings, 
will enable you to check them, if you are sensible of any abuse 
intended. “This will give you trouble; but as I have never 
found you declining trouble, when it is necessary, I venture to 

ropose it. I hope it will not ex, you to inconvenience, as 

yy Instructing Lambe to insert in his drafts a proper usance, 
you can, in the mean time, raise the money for them by draw. 
ing on Holland. I must inform you that Mr. Barclay wishes 
to be put on the same footing with Mr. Lambe, as to this ar- 
ticle, and therefore I return you your letter of credit on Van 
Staphorst & Co. As to the first article, there is great diffi~ 
culty. There is nobody at Paris fit for the undertaking, who 
would be likely to accept it. I mean there is no American, for 
I should be anxious to place a native in the trust. Perhaps, 
you can send us one from London. There is a Mr. Randall 
there, from New York, whom Mr. Barclay thinks might be 
relied on very firmly, for integrity and capacity. He is there 
for his health; perhaps you can persuade Bim to go to Algiers 
in pursuit of it. If you cannot, I really know not what be 
done. It is impossible to propose to Bancroft to go in a se- 
condary capacity. Mr. Barclay and myself have thought of 
Cairnes, at L’Orient, as a dernier resort. But it is uncertain, 
or rather improbable, that he will undertake it. You will be 
pleased, in the first place, to consider of my proposition to 
send Lambe to Algiers; and in the next, all the circumstances 
hefore detailed, as consequences of that. 
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‘The enclosed letter from Richard O'Bryan, furnishes power~ 
ful motives for commencing, by some means or other, the 
treaty with Algiers, more immediately than would be done, if 
left on Mr. Barclay. You will perceive by that, that two of 
our vessels, with their crews and cargoes, have been carried 
captive into that port. What is to be done as to those poor 

eople? I am for hazarding the supplementary instruction to 

ambe, which accompanies these papers. Alter it, or reject 
it, as you please. You ask what I think of claiming the Dutch 
interposition. I doubt the fidelity of any interposition too 
much, to desire it sincerely. Our letters to this court, here- 
tofore, seemed to oblige us to communicate with them on the 
subject. If you think the Dutch would take amiss our not ap- 
plying to them, I will join you in the application. Otherwise, 
the fewer who are apprised of our proceedings, the better. 
To communicate them to the States of Holland, is to commu- 
nicate them to the whole world. 

Mr. Short returned last night, and brought the Prussian 
treaty, duly executed in English and French. We may send 
it to Congress by the Mr. Fitzhughs, going from hence. Will 
you draw and sign a short letter for that purpose? I send 
you a copy of a Jetter received from the Marquis Fayette. In 
the present unsettled state of American commerce, I had as 
lieve avoid all further treaties, except with American powers. 

if Count Merci, therefore, does not propose the subject to 
me, I shall not to him, nor do more than decency requires, 
if he does propose it. Iam, with great esteem, Dear Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu: JEvrerson. 


TO F. HOPKINSON. 
Paris, September 25, 1785. 
Deas Sir, 

My last to you was of the 6th of July. Since that, I have 
received yours of July the 23rd. I do not altogether despair 
of making something of your method of quilling, though, as 
yet, the prospect is not favorable. J applaud much your per- 
severance in improving this instrument, and benefiting man- 
kind almost in spite of their teeth. I mentioned to Piccini the 
improvement with which I am entrusted. He plays on the 
piano forte, and therefore did not feel himself personally inte- 
rested. I hope some better opportunity will yet fall in my way 
of doing it justice. I had almost decided, on Bie advices to 
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get a piano forte for my daughter; but your last letter may 
pause me, till I see its effect. 

Arts and arms are alike asleep for the moment. Balloonin, 
indeed goes on. There are two artists in the nei inbourhood 
of Paris, who seem to be advancing towards the desideratum 
in this business, They are able to rise and fall at will, with- 
out expending their gas, and to deflect forty-five degrees from 
the course of the wind. 

I desired you, in my last, to send the newspapers, notwith- 
standing the expense. I had then no idea of it. Some late 
instances have made me perfectly acquainted with it. I have 
therefore been obliged to adopt the following plan, To have 
my newspapers, from the different States, enclosed to the of- 
fice for Foreign Affairs, and to desire Mr. Jay to pack the 
whole in a box, and send it by the packet as merchandise, 
directed to the American consul at L’Orient, who will for- 
ward it to me by the periodical wagons. In this way, they will 
only cost me livres where they now cost me guineas. I must 
pray you, just before the departure of every French Packet, 
to send my papers on hand, to Mr. Jay, in this way. I donot 
know whether I am subject to American postage or not, in 
general; but I think newspapers never are. I have some- 
times thought of sending a copy of my Notes to the Philoso- 
phical Society, as a tribute due to them: but this would seem 
as if I considered them as worth something, which I am con- 
scious they are not. I will not ask you for your advice on 
this occasion, because it is one of those, on which no man is 
authorised to ask a sincere opinion. [I shall therefore refer it 
to further thoughts. 

Tam, with very sincere esteem, Dear Sir, 
your friend and servant, 
Tu: JEFFERSON. 


TO LISTER ASQUITH. 
Paris, September #6, 1785. 
Sin, 


I have received your letter of September the 19th, with 
ier log-book and other Pypers. I now wait for the letter 
from your lawyer, as, till I know the real nature and state of 
your process, it is impossible for me to judge what can be 
done for you here. As soon as I receive them, you shall hear 
from me. In the mean time, I supposed it would be a com- 
fort to you to know, that your papers had come safe to hand, 
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and that I shall be attentive to do whaterer circumstances 
will admit. 
Iam, Sir, your very humble servant, 
Tu: JErreeson- 


TO R. IZARD, 
Paris, September 26, 1785. 
Dear Sim, 

I received, a few days ago, your favor of the 10th of June, 
and am to thank you for the trouble you have given yourself, 
to procure me information on the subject of the commerce of 
your State. I pray you also, to take the trouble of expressing 
my acknowledgements to the Governor and Chamber of Com- 
merce, as well as to Mr. Hall, for the very precise details on 
this subject, with which they have been pleased to honor me. 
Your letter of last January, of which you make mention, ne- 
ver came to my hands. Of course, the papers now reccived 
are the first and only ones which have come safe. The infi- 
delities of the post offices, both of England and France, are 
not unknown to you. The former are the most rascally, be- 
cause they retain one’s letters, not choosing to take the trouble 
of copying them. The latter, when they have taken copies, 
are so civil as to send the originals, resealed clumsily with a 
composition, on which they have previously taken the impres- 
sion of the seal. England shews no dispositions to enter into 
friendly connections with us. On the contrary, her detention 
of our posts seems to be the speck which is to produce a 
storm. I judge that a war with America would be a popular 
war in England. Perhaps the situation of Ireland may deter 
the ministry from hastening it on. Peace is at length made 
between the Emperor and Dutch. The terms are not pub- 
lished ; but it is said, he gets ten millions of florins, the na- 
vigation of the Scheldt not quite to Antwerp, and two forts. 
However, this is not to be absolutely relied on, The league 
formed by the King of Prussia against the Emperor, is a most 
formidable obstacle to his ambitious designs. It certainly has 
defeated his views on Bavaria, and will render doubtful the 
election of his nephew to he King of the Romans. Matters 
are not yet settled between him and the Turk. In truth, he 
undertakes too much. At home he has made some good re~ 
gulations. 

Your present pursuit being (the wisest of all) agriculture, I 
am not in a situation to be useful to it. You know that France 
is not the country most celebrated for this art. I went the 
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other day to see a plough which was to be worked by a wind- 
lass, without horses or oxen. It was a poor affair. With a 
very troublesome apparatus, applica ible only to a dead level, 
four mer could do the work of two horses. There seems & 
possibility that the great desideratum in the use of the balloon 
Pay be obtained. ‘There are two persons at Javel (opposite 
to Auteuil) who are pushing this matter. They are able to 
rise and fall at will, without expending their gas, and they 
can deflect forty-five degrees from the course of the wind. 

T took the liberty of asking you to order me a Charleston 
newspaper. ‘The expense of French postage is so enormous, 
that I have been obliged to desire that my newspapers, from 
the different States, may be sent to the office for Foreign 
Affairs at New York; and I have requested of Mr. Jay to 
have them always packed in a box, and sent by the French 
packets as merchandize, to the care of the American consul 
at L’Orient, who will send them on by the periodical wagons. 
‘Will you permit me to add this to the trouble I have before 
given you, of ordering the printer to send them, under cover 
to Mr. Jay, by such opportunities by water, as occur from 
time to time. This request must go to the acts of your As- 
sembly I shall be on the watch to send you any thing 
that may appear here on the subjects of agriculture or the 
arts, which may be worth your perusal. I sincerely congra- 
tulate Mrs. Izard and yourself, on the double accession to 
your family by marriage and a new birth. My daughter 
values much your remembrance of her, and prays to have her 
respects presented to the ladies and yourself. In this I join 
her, and shall embrace with pleasure every opportunity of 
assuring key of the sincere esteem, with which I have the 
honor to be, Dear Sir, 

your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
Tu: Jerrerson. 





TO RICHARD O'BRYAN. 
Paris, September 29, 1785. 
Sim, 


I have received your letter, and shall exert myself for you. 
Be assured of hearing from me soon: but say nothing to any 
body, except what may be necessary to comfort your com- 
panions. Taia no more, because the fate of this letter is 
uncertain. I am, Sir, 

your very humble servant, 
‘Ta: Jzrrzason. 
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TO MR. BELLINI. 


Pans, September $0, 1789 
Dear Sir, 

Your estimable favor, covering a letter to Mi. Mazzei, came 
to hand on the 26th instant. The Jetter to Mr. Mazzei was 
mut into his hands in the same moment, as he happened to 
1 present. I leave to him to convey to you all his complaints, 
as it will be more agreeable to me to expices to you the satin 
faction I received, on being informed of your peatect health. 
‘Though I could not recerve the same picasing news of Mr. 
Bellini, yet the philosophy with which Iam told she bears 
the loss of health, is a testimony the moe, how much she 
deserved the esteem I bear her. Behold me at length on the 
vaunted scene of Europe! It is not necessary for your in- 
formation, that I should enter into details concerning it, But 
you are, peahaps, curious to huow how this new scene has 
struck a savage of the mountains of America. Not advanta- 
geo Tassure you. I find the general fate of humanity 
e1e, most deplosable. The truth of Voltaire’s observation, 
offers itself perpetually, that every man heie must be either 
the hammer or the anvil. It is a true picture of that county 
to which they say we shall pass hereafter, and where we ae 
to see God and his angels in splendor, and crowds of the 
damned trampled under their feet. Whule the great mass of 
the people ate thus suffering under physical and moiel op- 
pression, I have endeavored to examine more neatly the con- 
dition of the gueat, to appreciate the true value of the cir- 
cumstances in their situation, which dazzle the bulk of spec- 
tators, and, especially, to compare it with that degree of hap- 
iness which is enjoyed in America, by every class of people. 
Tau ues of love occupy the younger, and those of ambition, 
the elder pat of the gieat. Conjugal love having no existence 
among them, domestic happiness, of which that is the basis, 
is utterly unknown. In heu of this, are substituted pursuits 
which nourish and invigorate all our bad passions, and which 
offer only moments of ecstacy, amidst days and months of rest~ 
lessness and torment. Much, very much inferior, this, to the 
tranquil, permanent felicity with which domestic society in 
America, blesses most of its inhabitants; leaving them to fol- 
low steadily those pursuits which health and reason approve, 

and rendering truly delicious the intervals of those pursuits. 
In science, the mass of the people is two centuries behind 
ours; their literati, half a dozen years before us. Books, 
really good, acquire just reputation in that time, and so be- 
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come known to us, and communicate to us all their advances 
im knowledge. Is not this delay compensated, by our being 
placed out of the reach of that swarm of nonsensical publica~ 
tions, which issues daily from a thousand presses, and pe- 
tishes almost in issuing? With respect to what are termed. 

lite manners, without sacrificing too much the sincerity of 
language, I would wish my countrymen to adopt just so 
much of European politeness, as to be ready to make all 
those little sacrifices of self, which really render European 
manners amiable, and relieve society from the disagreeable 
scenes to which rudeness often subjects it. Here, it seems 
that a man might pass a life without encountering a single 
radeness, In the pleasures of the table they are far before 
us, because, with good taste they unite temperance. ‘They 
do not terminate the most sociable meala by transformin, 
themselves into brates. I have never yet seen a man drunl 
in France, even among the lowest of the people. Were Ito 
proceed to tell you how much I enjoy their architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, I should want words. It is in 
these arts they shine. The last of them, particularly, is an 
enjoyment, the deprivation of which with us, cannot be cal- 
culated. I amalmost ready to say, it is the only thing which 
from my heart I envy them, and which, in spite of all the au- 
thority of the Decalogue, I do covet. But I am running on 
nan estimate of things infinitely better known to you than to 
me, and which will only serve to convince you, that I have 
brought with me all the prejudices of country, habit and age. 
But whatever I may allow to be charged to me as prejudice, 
in every other instance, I have one sentiment at Jeast, founded 
‘on reality: it is that of the perfect esteem which your merit 
and that of Mrs. Bellini bave produced, and which will for 
ever enable me to assure you of the sincere regard, with 
which I am, Dear fir, 





Your friend and servant, 
TH: JEFrERsON, 


TO JAMES MADISON, of Willem and Mary College. 
Paris, October %, 1785. 
Deax Sir, 

T have duly received your favor of April the 10th, by Mr. 
Mazzei. You therein speak of a new method of raising wa- 
tee by steam, which you sup] will come into general use. 
T know of no new method of that kind, and suppose (as you 
say that the account you have received of it is very imper- 
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fect) that some person has represented to you, as new, a fire 
engine erected a¢ Paris, and which supplies the greater part 
of the town with water. But this is nothing more than the 
fire engine you have seen described in the books of hydrau- 
lics, and particularly in the Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
published in 8vo, by Owen, the idea of which was firat taken 
from Papin’s Digester. It would have been better called the 
steam engine. The force of the steam of water, you know, 
is immense. In this engine, it is made to exert itself towards 
the working of the pumps, That of Paris, is, I believe, the 
largest known, raising four hundred thousand cubic feet 
(French) of water, in twenty-four hours : or rather, I should 
have said, those of Paris, for there are two under one roof, 
each raising that quantity. 

The Abbé Rochon not living at Paris, I have not had an 
opportunity of seeing him, and of asking him the questions 
you desire, relative to the crystal of which I wrote you. 
shall avail myself of the earliest opportunity I can, of doing 
it. I shall cheerfully execute your commands as to the En« 
cyclopedie, when I receive them. The price will be only 
thirty guineas. About half the work is out. The volumes 
of your Buffon which are spoiled, can be replaced here. 

i expect that this letter will_be carried by the Mr, Fitz- 
Jughs, in a ship from ITavre to Portsmouth. 1 have therefore 
sent to Havre, some books which I expected would be ac- 
ceptable to you. These are the Bibliothéque Physico-ccco- 
nomique, which will give you most of the late improvements 
in the arts; the Connoissance des tems for 1786 and 1787, 
which is as late as they are published; and some pieces on 
air and fire, wherein you will find all the discoveries hitherto 
made on these subjects. These books arc made into a packet, 
with your address on them, and are put into a trank wherein 
is a small packet for Mr. Whythe, another for Mr. Page, and 
a parcel of books, without direction, for Peter Carr. I have 
taken the liberty of directing the trunk to you, as the surest 
means of its getting safe. I pay the freight of it here, so that 
there will be no new demands, but for the transportation from 
the ship's side to Williamsburg, which I will pray you to 
pay; and as much the greatest part is for my nephew, I vill 
take care to repay it to you. 

In the last volume of the Connoissance de tems, you will 
find the tables for the planet Herschel. It is a curious cir- 
sunistance, that this planet was seen thirty years ago by 
Mayer, and supposed by him to be a fixed star. He accord~ 
ingly determined a place for it, in his catalogue of the zodiacal 
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atara, making it the 964th of that catalogue. Bode, of Ber- 
lin, observed in 1781, that this star was missing, Subse- 
quent calculations of the motion of the planet Herschel, shew 
that it must have been, at ihe time of Mayer's observation, 
where he had placed his 964th star. 

Herschel has pushed his discoveries of double stars, now, 
to upwards of nine hundred, being twice the number of those 
communicated in the Philosophical Tranzactions. You have 
probably seen, that a Mr. Pigott had discovered periodical 
variations of light in the star Algol. He has observed the 
same in the » of Antinous, and es the period of variation 
seven days, four hours, and thirty minutes, the duration of 
the increase sixty-three hours, and of the decrease thirty-six 
hours, What are we to conclude from this? ‘That there 
are suns which have their orbits of revolution too? But this 
would suppose a wonderful harmony in their planets, and 
present a new scene, where the attracting powers should be 
without, and not within the orbit. The motion of our sun 
would be a miniature of this. But this must be left to you 
astronomers. 

I went some time ago, to see a machine which offers some- 
thing new. A man had applied to a light boat, a very large 
screw, the thread of which was a thin plate, two feet broad, 
applied by its odge spirally round a smallaxis. It somewhat 
resembled a bottle brush, if you will suppose the hairs of the 
bottle brush joining together, and forming a spiral plane. 
This, turned on its axis in the air, carried the vessel across 
the Seine. It is, in fact, a screw which takes hold of the air 
and draws itself along by it: losing, indeed, much of its ef- 
fort by the yielding nature of the body it lays hold of, to pull 
itself on by. I think it may beapphed in the water, with 
much greater effect, and to very useful purposes. Perhaps 
it may be used also for the balloon. 

It it impossible, but you must have heard long ago, of the 
machine for copying letters at a single stroke, as we had 
received it in America before I left there. I have written a 
long letter to my nephew, in whose education I feel myself 
extremely interested. I shall rely much on your friendship 
for conducting him in the plan I mark out for him, and for 
guarding him against those shoals, on which youth sometimes 
shipwreck. I trouble you to present to Mr. Whythe my af- 
fectionate remembrance of him, and am, with very great 


esteem, Dear Sir, 
your friend and servant, 
Tu: Jcrrerson. 
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TO DR. FRANELIN. 


Paris, October & 17H. 
Dear Sir, 

A vessel sailing from Havre td Philadelphia, furnishes the 
Mesars. Fitzhughs with a passage to that place. To them, 
therefore, 1 confide a number of letters and packets which I 
have received for you from sundry quarters, and which, I 
doubt not, they well deliver safe. Among these is one from 
M. Du Plessis. On receipt of your letter, in answer to the one 
I had written you, on the subject of his memorial, I sent to 
M. La Motte, M. Chaumont, and wherever else I thought 
there was a probability of finding out Du Plessis’ address. 
But allin vain. I meant to examine his memoir, as you de- 
sired, and to have it copied. Lately, he came and brought 
it with him, copied by himself. He desired me to read it, 
and enclose it to you, which I have done. 

We have no public news worth communicating to you, but 
the signing of preliminaries between the Emperor and Dutch. 
The question is, then, with whom the Emperor will pick the 
next quarrel. Our treaty with Prussia goes by this conveyance. 
But it is not to be spoken of, till a convenient time is allowed 
for exchanging ralifications. 

Science offers nothing new since your departure, nor any 
new publication worth your notice. All your friends here are 
well. Those in England, have carried you captive to Algiers. 
‘They have published a letter, as if written by Truxen, the 20th 
of August, from Algiers, stating the circumstances of the eap- 
ture, and ‘that you bore your slavery to admiration. I hap- 

ed to receive a letter from Algiers, daied August the ont, 
informing me that two vessels were then there, taken from us, 
and naming the vessels and captains. This was a satisfactory 
proof to us, that you were not there. The fact being so, we 
would have gladly dispensed with the proof, as the situation 
of our countrymen there, was described as very distressing. 

Were I to mention all those who make enquiries after you, 
there would be no end to my letter. I cannot, however, pass 
over those of the good old Countess d’Hoditot, with whom I 
dined on Saturday, at Sanois. They were very affectionate. 
Thope you have had a good passage. Your essay in crossing 
the channel, gave us great hopes you would perense little 
inconvenience on the rest of the voy . My wishes place you 
in the bosom of your friends, in health, and with a well 
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yanded prospect of preserving it long, for your own sake, 
for theirs, and that of ihe world, 
Iam, with the sincerest attachment and respect, Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Tu: JErvenson. 


TO SAMUEL OSGOOD. 
Paris, October 5, 1785, 
Dean Sin, 

It was with very sincere pleasure, I heard of your appoint- 
ment to the board of treasury, as well from the hope that it 
might not be disagreeable to yourself, as from the confidence 
that your administration would be wise. I heartily wish the 
States may, by their contributions, enable you to re-establish 
a credit, which cannot be lower than at present, to exist at all. 
This is partly owing to their real deficiencies, and partly to 
the lies propagated by the London papers, which are probably 
paid for by the minister, to reconcile the people to the loss of 
us. Unluckily, it indis; them, at the same time, to form 
rational connections with us. Should this produce the amend- 
ment of our federal constitution, of which your papers ive 
us hopes, we shall receive a permanent indemnification 
temporary loss. 

All things here, promise an arrangement between the Em- 
peror and Dutch. Their ministers have signed preliminary 
articles, some of which, however, leave room for further cavil. 
The Dutch pay ten millions of florins, yield some forts and 
territory, and the navigation of the Scheldt to Saftingen. 
‘Till our treaty with England be fully executed, it is desirable 
1o us, that all the world should be in peace. That done, 
their wars would do us little harm. 

I find myself under difficulties here, which I will take the li- 
berty of explaining to you as 2 friend. Mr. Carmichael lately 
drew a bill on Mr. Grand for four thousand livres, I suppose, for 
his salary. Mr. Grand said, he was not used to accept drafts 
but by the desire of Dr. Franklin, and rested it on me to say, 
whether this bill should be paid or not. I thought it improper, 
that the credit of so confidential a person as Mr. Carmichael, 
should be affected by a refusal, and therefore advised payment. 
Mr. Dumas has drawn on me for twenty-seven hundred livres, 
his half year’s salary, informing me he always drew on Dr. 
Franklin. I shall adviee the payment. I have had loan office 
bille, drawn on the commissioners of the United States, pre- 
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sented tome. My answer has been, ‘ These are very old bills, 
Had they been presented while those gentlemen were in Eu- 
rope, they would have been paid. You have kept them up till 
Dr. Franklin, the last of them, has returned to America: you 
must therefore send them there, and they will be paid. Tam 
not the drawee described in the bill.’ It is impossible for me to 
meddle with these bills. The gentlemen who had been fa- 
miliar with them, from the beginning, who kept books of 
them, and knew well the form of these books, often paid bills 
twice. But how can I interfere with them, who have not a 
scrip of a pen on their subject, who never saw a book relating 
to them, and who, if I had the books, should much oftener be 
bewildered. in the labyrinth, than the gentlemen who have 
kept them? I think it, therefore, most advisable, that what 
bills remain out, should be sent back to America for payment, 
and therefore advise Mr. Barclay to return thither, all the 
books and papers relative to them. There, is the Proper and 
ultimate deposit of all records of this nature. All these ar- 
ticles are very foreign to my talents, and foreign also, as I 
conceive, to the natue of my duties. Dr. Franklin was 
obliged to meddle with them, from the circumstances which 
existed. But, these having ceased, I suppose it practicable 
for your board to direct the administration of your monies 
here, in every circumstance. It is only necessary for me to 
draw my own allowances, and to order payment for services 
done by others, by imy direction, and within the immediate 
line of my office ; such as paying couriers, postage, and other 
extraordinary services, which must rest on my discretion, and. 
at my risk, if disapproved by Congress. _I will thank you for 
your advice on this subject, and if you think a resolution of 
your board necessary, 1 will pray you to send me such a one, 
and that it may relieve me from ‘an concerns with the money 
of the United States, other than those I have just spoken of, 
I do not mean by this, to testify 2 disposition to render no 
service but what is rigorously within my duty. Y am the 
farthest in the world from this; it is a question I shall never 
ask myself; nothing making me more happy than to render 
any service in my power, of whatever description. But I 
wish only tu be excused from intermeddling m business, in 
which I have no skill, and should do more harm than good. 
Congress were power to order me an advance of two 
quarters’ salary. At that time, I supposed that I might re- 
fund it, or spare so much from my expenses, by the time the 
third quarter became due. Probably, they might ex) 
the same, But it has been impossible. The expense of my 
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outfit, though I have taken it up, on a scale as small as could 
be admitted, has been very far beyond what I had conceived. 
I have, therefore, not only been unable to refund the advance 
ordered, but been obliged to go beyond it. I wished to have 
avoided so much, as was occasioned by the purchase of fur- 
nitare. But those who hire furniture, asked me forty per 
cent. a year, for the use of it. It was better to buy, there- 
fore; and this article, clothes, carriage, &c. have amounted 
to considerably more than the advance ordered. Perhaps, it 
may be thought reasonable to allow me an outfit. The 
usage of every other nation has established this, and reason 
really pleads for it. Ido not wish to make a shilling; bat 
only my expenses to be defrayed, and in a moderate style. 
On the most moderate, which the reputation or interest of 
those I serve, would admit, it will take me several years to 
liquidate the advances for my outfit, I mention’ this, to 
enable you to understand the necessities which have obliged 
me to call for more money than was probably expected, and, 
understanding them, to explain them to others. Being per- 
fectly disposed to conform myself decisively, to what shall be 
thought proper, you cannot oblige me more, than by commu- 
nicating to me your sentiments hereon, which I shall receive 
as those of a friend, and govern myself accordingly. 
¥ am, with the most perfect esteem, Dear Sir, yours, &c. 
Tu: JevFerson. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
Pans, October 6, 1785. 
Sir, 

My letter of August the 30th, acknowledged the receipt of 
ours of July the 18th. Since that, I have received your 
Ketter of August the 13th enclosing a correspondence between 
the Marquis de la Fayette and Monsieur de Calonnes, and 
another of the same date, enclosing the papers in Fortin's 
ease. I immediately wrote to M. Limozin, at Havre, desiring 
he would send me a state of the case, and inform me what 
were the difficulties which suspended its decision. He has 
promised me, by letter, to do this as s00n as possible, and I 

shall not fail in attention to it. 

The Emperor and Dutch have signed preliminaries, which 
are now made public. You will see them in the papers 
which accompany this. ‘They still leave a good deal to dis- 
cussion. However, it is probable they will end in peace. 
‘The party in Holland, possessed actually of the sovereignty, 
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wish for peace, that they may push their designs on the 
Stadtholderate. This country wishes for peace, because her 
finances need arrangement. The Bavarian exchange has 
produced to public view, that jealousy and rancour between 
the courts of Vienna and Berlin, which existed before, though 
it was emothered. This will appear by the declarations of the 
two courts. The demarcation Tetween the Emperor and Turk 
does not advance. Still, however, I suppose neither of those 
two germs of war likely to soon. I consider the con- 
duct of France as the best evidence of this. If she had ap- 
rehended a war from either of those quarters, she would not 
Pave been so anxious to leave the Emperor one enemy the 
less, by placing him at peace with the Duteb. While she is 
exerting all her powers to preserve peace by land, and mahing 
no preparation which indicates a fear of its being disturbed in 
that quaiter, she is pushing her naval preparations, with a 
spirit unexampled im time of peace. By the opening of the 
next spring, she will have eighty ships, of seventy-four 
and upwards, ready for sea, at a moment's warning; and the 
further constructions proposed, will probably, within two years, 
raise the number to an hundred. New regulations have been 
made, too, for perfecting the classification of her seamen; an 
institution, which, dividing all the seamen of the nation into 
classes, subjects them to tours of duty by rotation, and enables 
government, at all times, to man their ships. ‘Their works for 
1endering Cherbourg a harbour for their vessels of war, and 
Dunkirk, for frigates and privateers, leave now little doubt of 
success. " It is impossible that these preparations can have in 
view, any other nation than the English. Of course, they 
shew a greater diffidence of their peace with them, than with 
any other power. 

I mentioned to you, in my letter of August the 14th, that I 
had desired Captain John Paul Jones to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of Peyrouse’s expedition. I have now the honor 
of enclosing you copies of my letter to him, and of his answer. 
He refases to accept of any indemnification for his expenses, 
which is an additional proof of his disinterested spirit, and of 
his devotion to the service of America. The circumstances 
are obvious, which indicate an intention to settle factories, and 
not colonies, at least, for the present. However, nothing shews 
for what place they are destined. The conjectures are di- 
vided between New Holland, and the no:thwest coast of 
America. 

According to what 1 mentioned in my letter of August the 
30th, I have appointed Mr. Short my secretary here. 1 en- 
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close to you copies of my letters to him and Mr. Grand, which 
will shew to Congress that he stands altogether at their plea- 
sure. 1 mention this circumstance, that, if what I have done 
meets with their disapprobation, they may have the goodness 
to signify it immediately, as I should otherwise conclude that 
they do not disapprove it. I shall be ready to conform my- 
self to what would be most agreeable to them, 
This will be accompanied by the gazettes of France and 
Leyden to the present date. 
have the honor to be, with sentiments of the highest es- 
teem and respect, Sir, 
yours, &c. . 
‘Tu: JErrerson. 


TO ELBRIDGE GERRY. 
Paris, October 11, 178, 
Deaz Sir, 

I received, last night, the letter signed by yourself and the 
other gentlemen, delegates of Massachusetts and Virginia, re- 
commending Mr. Sayre for the Barbary negotiations. As that 
was the first moment of its ition to me, you will perceive 
by my letter of this day, to Mr. Jay, that the business was 
already established in other hands, as your Jetter came at the 
same time with the papers actually signed by Mr. Adams, for 
Messrs. Barclay an ibe, according to arrangements pre- 
viously taken between us. I should, with great satisfaction, 
have acceded to the recommendation in the letter: not indeed 
as to Morocco, because, no better man than Mr. Barclay could 
have been substituted ; but as to Algiers, Mr. Lambe being 
less known to me. However, I hope well of him, and rely con- 
siderably on the aid he will receive from his sccretary, Mr. 
Randall, who bears a very good character. I suppose Mr. 
Adams entitled to the same just apology, as matters were set- 
ted otherwise, before he probubly received your letter. I 
pray you to communicate this to the other gentlemen of your 
and our delegation, as my justification. 

The peace made between the Emperor and Dutch, leaves 
Europe quiet for this campaign. As yet, we do not know 
where the storm, dissipated for the moment, will Kowa! again, 
Probably over Bavaria or Turkey. But this will be for an- 
other year. 

When our instructions were made out, they were conceived 
on a general scale, and supposed that all the European no- 
tions would be disposed to form commercial connections with 
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us. ¥t 1s evident, however, that a very different degree of im- 
poitance was annexed to these different states. Spain, Poi 
tugal, Cn] and Fiance, were most impoitint. Hollind, 
Sweden, Denmark, in a muddling degree. ‘The others, stil 
less so. Spam treats in another ine. Portugal is diyposed 
to do the sime. Lngland will not treat at all, nor will Tiance, 
piobably, add to he: foimei treaty. Faihng in the exccution 
of these our capitil objects, it has appeared to me, that the 
uushing the tieates with the lesser powers, tmght do us more 
Perm than good, by hwmpe.ing the mesures the States my 
find it nece.sary to take, for securing those commcicial sate- 
sests, by sepmiate measmes, which 1s refused to be done hee, 
meconcert I have undeistood though vaitous channcls, that 
the members of Congiess wished achange m our instructions. 
Thaye wm my letter to Mi Jay, of this date, mentioued the 
plescnt situauon and aspect of these treaties, for then mfoim- 
ation. 

My lett 1 of the 6th snstant to Mi Jay, hiving commun 
cated what htile thie 1s new here, I have only to add assu- 
iances of the sincerc esteem, with which L have the hono: to be, 

Dear Sn, yoms, &c 
mk SLITLRSON 


TO THE COUNT DE VERGENNLS 
Pas Octoter 11, Ps 
Sir, 
I have tne honor of enclosing to yur Cccellcney, air port 
ofthe vy ace of an Ameniean ship, che fr t wh ch his cone 
to China, Lhe crcumatauce wl ici indve 5 Consus to dneet 
this communication, is che yery frien Uy conduct of the cor sul 
of hiv Majesty at afacio, rnd of the comm ndc1s ord ober 
officers of the Tiench vessci ,12 those s- Ith > Lecn with 
singular satisfection, that Congress ha « cn these added to 
the many other proofs of the co:diuity of this nation towards 
our citizens. It 1s the more pleasing, when it appeais in the 
officers of government, because, it 18 then viewed as an emana- 
tion of the spuit of the goveinment. It would be an additonal 
gratification to Congress, m this paitcular instance, should 
any occasion anise of notifying those officers, that their con- 
duct has been justly vepesented to your Excellency, on the 
Rat of the Umted States, and has met you approbation, 
othing will be wanting, on ou pant, to foster corresponding 


cspositions in our citizens, and we hope that proofs of then. 
YOL. I. z 
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actual existence have appeared, and will appear, whenever 
occasion shall offer. A sincere affection between the two peo- 
ple, is the broadest basis on which their peace can be built. 
It will always be among the most pleasing functions of my 
office, to be made the channel of communicating the friendly 
sentiments of the two governments, It is additionally so, as it 


fives me an opportunity of assuril our Excellency of the 
fish respect and esteem, with which £ have the honor to be, 
Your Excellency’s 


most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
Tu: JerrEenson. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
Paris, October 11, 2785, 
Sir, 

In my letter of August the 14th, I had the honor of ex- 
pressing to you the uneasiness I felt, at the delay of the in- 
structions on the subject of the Barbary treaties, of which Mr. 
Lambe was the bearer, and of informing you that I had pro- 

d to Mr. Adams, that if he did not arrive either in the 
rench or English packets, then expected, we should send 
some person to negotiate these treaties. As he did not arrive 
in those packets, and I found Mr. Barclay was willing to un- 
dertake the negotiations, I wrote to Mr. Adams, (who had 
concurred in the Proposition made him) informing him that 
Mr. Barclay would go, and proposing papers for our imme- 
diate signature. The day before the return of the courier, 
Mr. Lambe arrived with our instructions, the letters of cre- 
dence, &c. enclosed in yours of March the 11th, 1785. Just 
about the same time, came to hand the letter No. 1, inform- 
ing me, that two American vessels were actually taken and 
carried into Algiers, and leaving no further doubt that that 
eee was exercising hostilities against us, in the Atlantic. 

‘he conduct of the Emperor of Morocco had been such, as 
forbade us to postpone his treaty to that with Algiers. But 
the commencement of hostilities by the latter, and their known 
activity, pressed the necessity of immediate propositions to 
them. I¢ was therefore thought best, while Mr. Barelay should 
be proceeding with the Emperor of Morocco, that some other 
agent should go to Algiers. We had few subjects to choose 
out of. Mr, Lambe's knowledge of the country, of its inha- 
bitants, of their manner of transacting business, the recommen- 
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dations from his State to Congress, of his fitness for this em- 
ployment, and other information founding a presumption that 

e would be approved, occasioned our concluding to send him 
to Algiers. The giving him proper authorities, and new ones 
to Mr. Barclay conformable to our own new powers, was the 
subject of a new courier between Mr. Adams and myself. 
He returned last night, and [have the honor of enclosing you 
copies of all the papers we furnish those gentlemen with; 
which will possess Congress fully of our proceedings herein. 
‘They are numbered from two to ten inclusive. The supple- 
mentary instruction to Mr. Lambe, No. 5, must rest for jus- 
tification on the emergency of the case. The motives which 
led to it, must be found in the feelings of the human heart, in 
a partiality for those sufferers who are of our own country, 
and in the obligations of every government to yield protection 
to their citizens, as the consideration for their obedience. lt 
will be a comfort to know, that Congress does not disapprove 
this step. 

Considerin the treaty with Portugal among the most in- 
teresting to the United States, f some time ago, took occasion 
at Versailles, to ask of the Portuguese ambassador, if he had 
yet received from his court, an answer toour letter. He told 
me he had not, but that he would make it the subject of 
another letter. Two days ago, his secretaire d’ambassade 
called on me, with a letter from his minister to the ambassador, 
in which was the following paragraph, as he translated it to 
me; and I committed it to writing From his mouth. ‘Your 
Excellency has communicated to us the substance of your 
conversation with the American minister. ‘That power ought 
to have been already persuaded, by the manner in which its 
vessels have been received bere; and consequently that his 
Majesty would have much satisfaction, in maintaining perfect 
harmony and good understanding with the same United 
States. But it would be proper to begin with the reciprocal 
nomination, on both sides, of persons, who, at least with the 
character of agents, might reciprocally inform their constitu- 
ents, of what might conduce to a knowledge of the interests 
of the two nations, Withone prejudice to either. This first 
step appears necessary to to the proposed object.’ 

‘By this, it would seem, that this power is more disposed to 
pursue a track of negotiation, similar to that which Spain has 
done. I consider this answer as definitive of all further mea- 
sures, under our commission to Portugal. That to Spain was 
superseded hy proceedings in another line. ‘That ito Prussia 

aa 
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is concluded by actual treaty; to Tuscany will probably be 
#0; and perhaps. to Denmark: and these, T believe, will be the 
sum of the effects of our commissions for making treaties of 
alliance. England shews no disposition to treat. France, 
should her ministers be able to keep the ground of the Arret 
of August, 1781, against the clamors of thee merchants, and 
should they be disposed, hereafter, to give us more, very pro- 
pably will not bind herself to it by treaty, but keep her regu- 
Jations dependant on her own will. Sweden will cstablis! 
free port at St. Bartholomews, which, perhaps, will render 
any new engagement, on our pats unnecessary, Holland is so 
immovable in her system of colony administration, that, as 
propositions to Ler. on that subject, woukl be desperate, they 

ad better not be made. You will perceive by the letter No. 
11, from the Marquis de la Fayette, that there is a possibility 
of an overture from the Emperor. A hint from the chargé 
des affaires of Naples, lately, has induced me to suppose some- 
thing of the same hind from thence. But the advanced period 
of our commissions, now offers jood cav.c for avoiding to 
begin, what probably cannot be terminated during their con- 
tinuance ; and with res; cet to these two, and all other powers 
not before mentioned, y donbt whether the advantages to be 
derived from treaties with them, will ecunzervail the additional 
embarrassments they may impose on the States, when they 
shall proceed to mub2 those commercic! prrangements, ne- 
ceasary to counteract the designs of the British cabinet. I 
repeat it, therefore, that the conclusion of the treaty with 
Prussia, and the probability of otheis with Denmark, Tuscany 
and the Barbary States, may be e..pected to wind wp the pro-~ 
ceedings of the general commissions. I think that, in possible 
events, it may be advantageous to us, by treaties with Prussia, 
Denmark and Tuscany, to have secured ports in the Northern 
and Mediterranean seas. I have the honor to be, with senti- 
ments of the highest respect and esteem, Sir, 

Yours, &. 
Tu: Jrrrcrsow. 











TO MESSRS. VAN STAPHORST. 
Paris, October 12, 1786. 
GENTLEMEN, 

The receipt of your favor, of September the 19th, should 
not have been so long unacknowledged, but that I have 
pean Peculiatly and very closely engaged ever since it came 
to hand. 
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With respect to the expediency of the arrangement you 
propose to make with Mr, Parker, { must observe to you, that 
it would be altogether out of my province to give an official 
opinion, for your direction. These transactions appertain al- 
together to the commissioners of the treasury, to whom you 
have very properly written on the occasion. [I shall always be 
willing, however, to apprise you of any facts I may be acquaint- 
ed with, and which might enable you to proceed with more 
certainty; and even to give my private opinion, where I am 
acquainted with the subject, leaving you the most perfect li- 
berty to give it what weight you may think proper. In the 
present case, I cannot give even a private opinion, because 1 
am not told what are precisely the securities offered by Mr. 
Parker. So various are the securities of the United States, 
that unless they are precisely described by their dates, con~ 
sideration, and other material circumstances, no man on earth 
can say what they are worth. One fact, however, is certain, 
that all debts of any considerable amount contracted by the 
United States, while their paper money existed, are subject 
to a deduction, and not payable at any fixed period. I think 
I may venture to say, also, that there are no debts of the 
United States, ‘on the same footing with the money loaned 
by Holland,’ except those due to the Kings of France and 
Spain. Wowever, I hope you will soon receive the answer of 
the commissioner:, which alone cau decide authoritatively 
what is to be done. 

Congress have thought proper to entrust to Mr. Adams and 
myself'a certain business, which may eventually eall for great 
adyances of money: perhaps, four hundred thousand hvres 
or upwards, ‘Lhey have authorised us to draw for this on 
their funds in Uoiiand. ‘The separate situation of Mr. Adama 
and myseli, ren-leving joint dralis inconvenient, we have agreed 
that they shall he made by him alone. You will be pleased, 
therefore, to gis the sume credit to these bills, drawn by him, 
as if they were also subscribed by me. 

Ihave the honor to be, with high respect, Gentlemen, 

yours, &c. 





Tu: JEFFERSON. 
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TO MONSIEUR DESBORDES. 
Faris, October 12, 1765+ 
Sm, 

There are, in the prison of St. Pol de Leon, six or seven 
citizens of the United States of America, charged with having 
attempted a contraband of tobacco, but, as they say them- 
selves, forced into that port by stress of weather. J believe 
that they are innocent. ‘Their situation is described me to 
be as deplorable, as should he that of men found guilty of the 
worst of crimes. They are in close jail, allowed three sousa 
day only, and unable to speak a word of the language of the 
country. I hope their distress, which it is my duty to relieve, 
and the recommendation of Mr. Barclay to address myself to 
you, will apologise for the liberty I take, of asking you to ad- 
vise them what to do for their defence, to engage some good, 
lawyer for them, and_to pass to them the pecuniary reliefs 
necessary. I write to Mr. Lister Asquith, the owner of the 
vessel, that he may draw bills on me, from time to time, fora 
livre a day for every person of them, and for what may be 
necessary to en a lawyer for him. J will pray the 
of you to furn jin. mn for his bills, drawn on me for 
these rpoves which I wi y on sight, You will judge 
if he id go beyond this allowance, and be so good as to 
reject the surplus. I must desire his lawyer to send me im- 
mediately a state of their case, and let me know in what court 
their process is, and when it is likely to be decided. I hope 
the circumstances of the case will excuse the freedom I take; 
and I have the honor to be, with great respect, Sir, 

yours, &c. 
Tu: Jevrerson. 


TO HOGENDORP. 
Paris, October 18, 178%. 
Dear Sir, zd a 
Having been much engaged lately, I have been unable 
sooner to acknowledge the receipt of your favor, of September 
the 8th. What you are pleased to say on the subject of my 
‘Notes, is more than they deserve. The condition in which 
you first saw them, would prove to you how hastily;they had 
been originally written; as you may remember the numerous 
insertions I had made in them, from time to time, when I could 
find a moment for turning to them from other occupations. I 
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have never yet seen Monsieur de Buffon. He has been in the 
country all the summer, I sent him a copy of the book, and 
have only heard his sentiments on one particular of it, that of 
the identity of the mammoth and elephant. As to this, he 
retains his opinion that they are the same. If you had formed. 
any considerable expectations from our revised code of laws, 
you will be much disappointed. It contains not more than 
three or four laws whieh eould strike the attention of a fo- 
reigner. Had it been a digest of all our laws, it would not 
have been comprehensible or instructive, but to a native. But 
it is still less so, as it digests only the British statutes and our 
own acts of Assembly, which are but a supplementary part of 
our law. The great basis of it is anterior to the date of the 
‘Magna Charta, which is the oldest statute extant. The only 
merit of this work is, that it may remove from our book shelves 
about twenty folio volumes of statutes, retaining all the parts 
of them, which, either their own merit or the established sys- 
tem of laws required. 

Youask me what are those operations of the British nation, 
which are likely tu befriend us, and how they will produce 
this effect? The British government, as you may naturally 
suppose, have it much at heart to reconcile their nation to the 
Joss of America. This is essential to the repose, perhaps, 
even to the safety of the King and his ministers. ‘Che most ef- 
fectual engines for this purpose, are the public papers. You 
know well, that that government always kept a kind of stand- 
ing army of news-writers, who, without any regard to truth, 
or to what should be like truth, invented, and put into the 
papers whatever might serve the ministers. This suffices with 
the mass of the people, who have no means of distinguishing 
the false, from the true paragraphs of a newspaper. When 
forced to acknowledge our independence, they were forced to 
redouble their efforts to keep the nation quiet. Instead of a 
few of the papers formerly engaged, they now engaged every 
one. No paper, therefore, comes out without a dose of para- 
graphs against America. These are calculated for a second- 
ary purpose also, that of preventing the emigrations of their 
people to America, They dwell very much on American 
bankruptcies. ‘To explain these, would require a long detail; 
but would shew you that nine tenths of these bankruptcies are 
truly English bankruptcies, in no wise chargeable on America. 
However, they have produced effects the most desirable of all 
others for us. They have destroyed our credit, and thus 
checked our disposition to luxury ; and, forcing our merchants 
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to buy no more than they have ready money to pay for, they 
force them to go to those markets where that ready money 
will buy most. Thus you see, they check our luxury, they 
force us to connect ourselves with all the world, and they pre- 
vent foreign emigrations to our country, all of which I consider 
a8 advantageous to us. They are doing us another good turn. 
They attempt, without disguise, to possess themselves of the 
carriage of our produce, and to prohibit our own vessels from 
participating of it. This has raised a general indignation in 
America. ‘he States see, however, that their constitutions 
have provided no means of counteracting it. ‘They are there- 
fore beginning to vest Congress with the absolute power of 
regulating their commerce, only reserving ull revenue arisin, 
from it, to the state in which it is levied. This will consoli- 
date our federal building very much, and for this, we shall be 
indebted to the British. 

You ask what I think on the expediency of encouraging our 
States to be commercial? Were I to indulge my own theory, 
{should wish them to practise neither commerce nor naviga- 
tion, but to stand, with respect to Europe, precisely on the 
footing of China. We should thus avoid wars, and all our 
citizens would be hushandmen. Whenever, indeed, our num- 
bers should so increase, as that our produce would overstock 
the markets of those nations who should come to seek it, the 
farmers must either employ the surplis of their tine in manu- 
factures, or the surplus of our hands must be employed in 
manufactures, or in navigation. But that day would, 1 think, 
be distant, and we should long keep our workmen in Kurope, 
while Europe should be drawing rough materials, and even 
subsistence, from America. But this is theory only, and a 
theory which the servants of America are not at liberty to 
follow. Our people have a decided taste for navigation and 
commerce. ‘hey take this from their mother country; and 
their servants are in duty bound to calculate all their mea- 
sures on this datum: we wish to do it by throwing apen all 
the doors of commerce, and knoching off’ its shackles. But 
ag this cannot be done for others, unless they will do it for us, 
and there is no ee probability that Europe will do this, I 
suppose we shall be obliged to adopt a system which may 
shackle them in our ports, as they do us in theirs. 

With respect to the sale of our lands, that cannot begin till 
a considerable portion shall have been surveyed. ‘They can- 
not begin to survey till the fall of the leaf of this year, nor to 
sell, probably till the ensuing spring. So that it will be yet a 
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twelvemonth, before we shall be able to judge of the effiency 
of our land office, to sink our national debt. It is made a fun- 
damental, that the proceeds shall be solely and sacredly ap- 
plied as a sinking fund, to discharge the capital only of the 
debt. 

Itis true that the tobaccos of Virginin £2 almost entirely 
to England. The reason is, the people of that State owe a 
great debt there, which they are paying as fast as they can, 
I think I have now answered your eeveral queries, and shall 
: happy to receive your reflections on the same subjects, and. 
all times to hear of your welfare, and to give you assur- 
anecs of the esteem, with which I have the honor to be, 

Dear Sir, yours, &e. 
Tu: JErrcrson. 





TO J. BANISTER, JUNIOR. 


Paris, October 13, 1785. 
Dean Sia, 

I should sooner have answered the paragraph in your letter, 
of September the 19th, respecting the best seminary for the 
<ducetivn of youth, in Kurope, but that it was necessary for 
me to male inquiries on the sudject. ‘he result of these has 
Ucen, to consider the competition as resting between Geneva 
aud Rome. ‘They are equally cheap, and probably are equal 
ia the course of education pursued. ‘Ihe advantage of Geneva, 
is, that students acquive there the Labit of speaking French, 
"the advantages of Rome, are, the acquiring a local knowledge 
of a spot so claysicul and so celebrated ; the acquiring the true 
pronunciation of the Latin lerguage ; a just taste in the fine 
arts, more particularly those of painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, and music : a familiarity with those objects and processes 
of agriculture, which experience has shewn best adapted to a 
climate like ours: and lastly, the advantage of a fine climate 
for health. I is probable, too, that by being boarded in a 
French family, the habit of speaking that language may be 
obtained. { do not count on any advantage to be derived in 
Geneva, from a familiar acquaintance with the principles of 
that government. The late revolution has rendered it a tyran- 
nical aristocracy, more likely to give ill, than good ideas to 
an American. ‘I think the balance in favour of Rome. Pisa 
is sometimes spoken of, as a place of education. But it does 
not ulter the first and third of the advantages of Rome. But 
why send an Amesican youth to Lurope for education? What 
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are the objects of an useful American education? Classical 
knowledge, modern lan; chiefly French, Spanish and 
Ttalian ; ‘Mathematics, stural philosophy, Natural history, 
Civil history, and Ethics. In Natural philosophy, I mean to 
include Chemistry, and Agriculture, and in Natural history, 
to include Botany, as well as the other branches of those de- 
artments, It is true that the habit of speaking the modern 
guages, cannot be so well acquired in America; but every 
other article can be as well acquired at William and Mary 
college, as at any place in Europe. When college education 
is done with, and a young man is to pre) himself for public 
life, he must cast his eyes (for America) either on Law or 
Physic. For the former, where can he apply so advantage- 
ousty as to Mr. Wythe? ‘For the latter! lis must come to 
Europe: the medical class of students, therefore, is the only 
one which need come to Europe. Let us view the disadvant- 
ages of sending a youth to Europe. ‘To enumerate them all, 
would require a volume. I will select a few. If he goes to 
England, he learns drinking, horse racing and boxing. These 
are the peculiarities of English education. The following 
circumstances are common to education in that, and the other 
countries of Europe. He acquires a fondness for European 
luxury and dissipation, and a contempt for the simplicity of 
his own country; he is fascinated with the privileges of the 
Euro] aristocrats, and sees, with abhorrence, the lovely 
equality which the poor enjoy with the rich, in his own coun- 
try; he contracts a partiality for aristocracy or monarchy; he 
forms foreign friendships which will never be useful to him, 
and loses the season of life for forming in his own country, 
those friendships, which, of all others, are the most faithful 
and permanent; he is led by the strongest of all the human pas- 
sions, into 2 spirit for female intrigue, destructive of his own 
and others’ happiness, or a passion for whores, destructive of 
his health, and, in both cases, learns to consider fidelity to 
the marriage bed as an ungentlemanly practice, and inconsist- 
ent with happiness; he recollects the voluptuary dress and 
arts of the European women, and pities and despises the 
chaste affections and simplicity of those of his own country; 
he retains, through life, a fond recollection, and a hankering 
after those places, which were the scenes of his first plea- 
sures and of his first connections; he returns to his own 
country, a foreigner, unacquainted with the practices of do- 
mestic economy, necessary to preserve him from ruin, speak- 
ing and writing his native tongue as a foreigner, and there- 
fore unqualified to obtain thosc distinctions, which cloquence 
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of the pen and tongue ensures in a free country; for I would 
observe to you, that what is called style in writing or speak- 
ing, is formed very early in life, while the imagination is 
warm, and impressions are permanent. I am of opinion, that 
there never was an instance of a man’s writing or speaking 
his native tongue with elegance, who passed from fifteen to 
twenty years of age, out of the country where it was spoken. 
‘Thus, no instance exists of a person's writing two languages 
perfectly. ‘That will always appear to be his native language, 
which was most familiar to him in his youth. It appeara to 
me then, that an American coming to Europe for education, 
loses in his knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in his 
habits, and in his happiness. I had entertained only doubts 
on this head, before t came to Europe: what I see and hear, 
since I came here, proves more than I had even suspected. 
‘Cast your eye over America : who are the men of most learn- 
ing, of most eloquence, most beloved by their countrymen, 
aad most trusted and promoted by them? They are those 
who have been educated among them, and whose manners, 
morals and habits, are perfectly homogeneous with those of 
the country. 

Did you expect by so short a question, to draw such a ser- 
mon on yourself? I dare say you did not. But the conse- 
quences of foreign education are alarming to me, as an Ame- 
rican. {sin, therefore, through zeal, whenever I enter on the 
subject. You are sufficiently American to pardon me for it. 
Let me hear of your health, and be assured of the esteem 
with which I am, Dear Sir, 

‘Your friend and servant, 
Ta: Jerrerson. 


TO MR. CARMICHAEL. 
Paris, October 28, 1780. 
Dzas Sir, 

Your favor of the 29th of September, came safely to hand: 
the constant expectation of the departure of the persons whom 
I formerly gave you reason to expect has prevented my writ- 
ing, as it has done yours. ‘They probably leave this in a 
week, but their route will be circuitous awd attended with de- 
lays. Between the middle and last of November, they may be 
with you. By them, you will receive a cypher, by which you 
may communicate with Mr. Adams and myself. I should have 
sent it by Baron Dreyer, the Danish minister; but I thea 
expected our own conveyance would have been quicker. 
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Having mentioned this gentleman, give me leave to reeom- 
mend him to your acquaintance. 1s plain, sensible, and. 
open he speaks English well, and had he been to remain 
here, I should have cultivated his acquaintance much, Be so 
good as to present me very 1espectfully to him. 

‘Lhis bemg to go by post, I shall only add the few aiticles 
of general Ameuican news, by thegast packet. Dr. Fiankhn 
arrived in good health at Philed uz, the 15th ult., and was 
1eceived ammdst the acclamations of an immense crowd, No 
late event has produced gieater demonstrations of yoy. Its 
doubted whether Congress will adjourn this summer; but 
they aie so thin, they do not undertake important busmess, 
Oni western posis aie in statu quo. 

I have the honor to be, with gieat esteem, Dear Sir, 

Your firend and servant, 
Tu Jerrerson. 


TO MESSRS. VAN STAPHORSTS 


Pane, October 20, 1765, 
Grn1LevEn, 

Tiecened y stexdiy your favor of the 20th instant. In 
oider to give you the inforration you diene, on the subject 
of the &qusdated debts of the Un ted Statcs, and the compara- 
use footing on wh ch they sand, I must observe to you, that 
the fist and gieat divisio 1 of out federal debt, 18, into 1. fo- 
reign, and 2 domestic. The toicign deht compichends, 1. 
the loan fiom the goveinment of Spun, 2. the loans fiom the 
Love ament of Liance, an 1 fiom the Paimeis General, 3. the 
loans neavtiitud m Holland, by oide: of Congress. ‘This 
branch of oct debt stinds absolutely smgular no man in the 
Lnited States basmg cver sepposcd, th it Congress, o1 then 
fe gislatunes, can, in any wise, modify or alte: it. ‘Lhey justly 
view the Lmted States as the one paity, and the lendeis 
as the othe:, and that the conscnt of both would be 1equisite, 
Wcie uy modificition to be proposed. But with respect to 
the dome.tic dept, they conde: Congicss as repiesenting 
Loth the boriowes and lendeis, and that the modifications 
winch have taken place in this, have bcen necessary to do 
justice betwcen the two parties, and that they flowed properly 
fiom Congress as then mutual umpire. The domesuc debt 
coupiehends 1. the army debt, 2 the loan office debt; 3. 
the hamdated debt. and 4 the unhquidated debi. The first 
tenn auclud.s debts to the officers and soldiers for pay, 
bounty, and subsistence Lhe sccond tezm iaeans monics put 
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into the loan office of the United States. The thind compre- 
hends all debts contracted by quarter masters, commissaries, 
and others duly authorised to procure supplies for the army, 
and which have becn liquidated (that is, sctiled) by comms- 
sioners appointed under the resolution of Congress, of dunce 
the 12th, 1780, or by the officer who made the contract. ‘The 
fourth comprehends the ghole mass of debts, cesciibed in 
the preceding article, which have not yet been liquidated. 
These are in a cou-e of Jiynidation, and are passing over 
daily into the third class, The debts of this third class, that 
is, the liquidaced debt, is the object of your inquiry. No time 
is fixed for the payment of it, no fend a. yet determined, nor 
any firm provision for the interest in the mean time. The con- 
sequence is, thet the certificates of these debts scll preatly 
below par. When L left America, they could be bought for, 
from two shillings and sixpence to fifleen shillings, in the 
pound : this difference proceeding from the circumstance. of 
some States’ having provided tor paying the interest on those 
due in their own St tr, vhich others hid not. Uence, an 
opinion had arisen sith some, and propesitions had even been 
made in the legi lacwres, for paying off the principal of these 
debts with what they had cost the holder, and interest on 
that, This opinion is far from being gener. |, und 1 think will 
not prevail. Buu it is among possible events. 

Lhave been thus paiticul w, that you might be able to judge, 
not only in the present case, but also in others, should any at- 
tempts be made to speculate in your city, on the.e papers It 
is a business, in which foreigneis will be in great danger of 
being duped. It is a science which bids defiance to the powers 
of reason. ‘T’o understand it, a man must not ouly be on the 
spot, and be perfectly possessed of all the circumstances ree 
lative to every species of these papers, but he must have that 
dexterity which the habit of buying and selling them, alone 
gives. ‘The brokers of these certificates are few in number, 
and any other person venturing to deal with them, engages in 
a very unequal contest, 

I have the honor to be, with the highest respect, gentlemen, 

‘Yours, &c, 
Tu; JEFrceson, 
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TO WILLIAM CARMICHAEL. 
Parie, November 4, 178). 
Dear Sie, 

I had the honor of yrriting you on the 18th of October, 
and again, on the 25th of the same month, Both letters, 
being to pass through the post offices, were confined to par- 
ticular subjects. The first of them acknowledged the receipt 
of yours, of September the 29th. 

At length, a confidential o) lity arrives for conveying 
to youa cypher; it will be led you by the bearer, Mr. 
Lambe. opies of it are in the hands of Mr. Adams, at 
London, Mr. Barclay, who is proceeding to Morocco, and 
Mr. Lambe, who is proceeding to Algiers, ‘This enables us 
to keep up such correspondences with each other, as may be 
requisite. Congress, in the spring of 1784, gave powers to 
Mr. Adams, Dr. Franklin and myself, to treat with the Bar- 
bary States. But they gave us no money for them, and the 
other duties assigned us rendered it impossible for us to pro- 
ceed thither in person. These things having been represent- 
ed to them, they assigned to us a certain sum of money, and 
gave us powers to delegate ts to treat with those States, 
and to form preliminary articles, but confining to us the sign- 
ing of them in a definitive form. They did not restrain us in 
the appointment of the agents; but the orders of Congress 
were brought to us by Mr. Lambe, they had waited for him 
four months, and the recommendations he brought, pointed 
him out, in our opinion, as a person who would meet the ap- 
probation of Congress. We therefore appointed him to ne- 
gotiate with the Algerines. His manners and appearance are 
not promising. But he is a sensible man, and seems to pos- 
sess some talents which may be proper in a matter of bargain, 
We have joined with him, as secretary, a Mr. Randall, from 
New York, in whose prudence we hope he will find consider- 
able aid. They now proceed to Madrid, merely with the view 
of seeing you, as we are assured they will receive from you 
lights which may be useful to them. I hear that d'Expilly 
and the Algerine ministers have gone from Madrid. Letters 
from Algiers, of August the 24th, inform me, that we had two 
vessels and their crews in captivity there, at that time. I have 
never had reason to believe certainly, that any others had 
been captured. Should Mr. Lambe have occasion to draw 
bills, while in Spain, on Mr. Adams, you may safely assure 
the purchasers that they will be paid. 
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An important matter detains Mr. Barclay some days longer, 
and his journey to Madrid will be circuitous. Perhaps he 
may arrive there a month Jater than Lambe. It would be well 
if the Emperor of Morocco could, in the mean time, know 
that such a person is on the rond. Perhaps you may have an 
opportunity of notifying this to him officially, by asking from 
him passports for Mr. Barclay and his suite. This would be 
effecting two good purposes at once, if you can find on op- 
portunity. 

"Your letter of September the 2nd, did not get to my hands 
till these arrangements were all taken between Mr. Adams 
and myself, and the Persons appointed. That gave me the 
first hint that you would have acted in this business. ¥F mean 
no flattery when J assure you, that no person would have bet- 
ter answered my wishes. At the same time, I doubt whether 
Mr. Adams and myself should have thought ourselves justi~ 
fiable, in withdrawing a servant of the United States, from a 
post equally important with those, which prevented our acting 
personally in the same business. 1 am sure, that, remaining 
where you are, you will be able to forward much the business, 
and that you will do it with the zeal you have hitherto mani- 
fested on every occasion. 

Your intercourse with America being less frequent than 
ours, from this place, I will state to you, generally, such new 
occurrences there, as may be interesting; some of which, 

erhaps, you will not have been informed of. It was doubt- 
ii, at the date of my last letters, whether Congress would 
adjourn this summer. They were too thin, however, to un- 
dertake important business. They had begun arrangements 
for the establishment ofa mint. The Dollar was decided on 
as the money Unit of America. I believe, they proposed to 
have gold, silver and copper coins, descending and ascending 
decimally ; viz. a gold coin of ten dollars, a silver coin of one- 
tenth of a dollar (equal to a Spanish bit), and a copper, of 
one hundredth of @ dollar. parts of the plan, how- 
ever, were not ultimately decided on. They have adopted 
the late improvement in the British post office, of sending 
their mails by the stages. I am told, this is dene from New 
Hampshire tu Georgia, and from New York to Albany. 
‘Their treasury is administered by a board, of which My. 
‘Walter Livingston, Mr. O: , and Dr. Arthur Lee, are 





members. Governor Rutledge, who had been appointed 
minister to the Hague, on the refusal of Governor Livingston, 
declines coming. ‘e are uncertain whether the States wili 


generally come into the proposition, of investing Congress 
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with the regulation of their commerce. Messachusetts has 
passed an act, the first object of which seemed tw be, to re- 
taliate on the British commercial measures, but in the close 
of it, they impose double dutics on all goods imported in 
bottoms not wholly owned by citizens of our States. New 
Hampshire has followed the example. This is much com- 

lained of here, and will probably draw retaliating measurcs 
rom the States of Europe, if generally adopted in America, 
or not corrected by the States which have adopted it. It 
must be our endeavor to keep them quiet on this side the 
water, under the hope that our countrymen will correct this 
step; as I trust they will do. It is no ways akin to their ge- 
neral system. I am trying here, to get contracts for the sup- 
plying the cities of France with whale oil, by the Boston mei- 
chants. It would be the greatest relicf possible to that State, 
whose commerce is in 2gonies, in consequence of being eub- 
jected to alien duties on their oil, in Great Britain, which has 
been heretofore their only market. Can any thing Le done, 
in this way, in Spain? Or do they there light their streets in 





the night? 

A fracas which has lately happencd in Boston, becoming a 
serious matter, I will give you the details of it, as transmitted 
to Mr. Adams in depositions. A Captain Stanhope, com- 
manding the frigate Mercury, was sent with a convoy of ves- 
sels from Nova Scotia to Boston, to get a supply of provi- 
sions for that colony. It had happened, that two persons 
living near Boston, of the names of Dunbar and Lowthorp, 
hhad been then peisoners during the war, and transfcrred 
from one vessel 10 another, til they were placed on board 
Stanhope’s ship. He treated then most cruelly. whipping 
them frequently, in order to make them do duty against their 
country, as sailors, on board his ship. ‘The ship going to 
Antigua to refit, he put all his prisoners into jail, first giving 
Dunbar twenty-four lashes. Peace took place, and the pri- 
soners got home under the general liberation, These men 
were quietly pursuing their occupations at home, when they 
heard that Stanhope was in Boston. Their indignation was 
kindled. ‘They immediately went there, and, meeting Stan- 
hope walking in the mall, Dunbar stepped up to him, and 
asked him if he recollected him, and the whipping him on 
board his ship. Having no weapon in his hand, he struck 
at Stanhope with his fist. Stanhope stepped back, and drew 
his sword. ‘The people interposed, and guarded him to the 
door of a Mr. Morton, to which he retreated. There, Dun- 
bar again attempted to seize him; but the high sheriff had 
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by this time arrived, who interposed and protected him. 
The assailants withdrew, and here ended all appearance of 
force. But Captain Stanhope thought proper to write to the 
Governor, whieh brought on the correspondence published 
in the papers of Europe. Lest you should not have seen it, 
T enclose it, as cut from a London paper; though not perfectly 
exact, it is substantially so. You will doubtless judge, that 
Governor Bowdoin referred him properly to the laws for re- 
dress, as he was obliged to do, and as would have been done 
in England, in a like case. Had he applied to the courts, 
the question would have been, whether they would have pu- 
nished Dunbar? This must be answered now by conjecture 
only ; and, to form that conjecture. every man must ask him- 
self, whether he would not have done as Dimbar did? And 
whether the people should not have permitted him, to return 
to Stanhope the twenty-four Jashes? This affair has been 
stated in the London papers, without mixing with it one cir- 
cumstance of truth. 

In your letter of the 27th of June, you were so good as to 
tell me, that you should shortly send off some of the books 
Thad taken the liberty to ask you to get for me, and that 
your correspondent at Buyonne, would give me notice of 
their arrival there. Not having heard from him, I mention 
it to you, lest they should be sto any where. 

I am, with great respect, Sir, yours, &c., 
Tu: JErrErson. 


TO RICHARD O’BRYAN. 


7 Paris, November 6, 1786, 
IR, 

I wrote you a short letter on the 29th of September, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of yours of August the 24th, from 
Algiers, and promising that you should hear further from me 
soon. Mr. Adams, the American minister at London, and 
myself, have agreed to authorise the bearer hereof, Mr. 
Lambe, to treat for your redemption, and that of your com- 

anions taken in American vessels, and, if it can be obtained 
for sums w.ihin our power, we shall have the money paid. 
But in this, we act without instruction from Congress, 
are therefore obliged to take the precaution of requiring, that 
you bind your owners for yourself and crew, and the other 
captain, in like manner, his owners for himself and crew, and 
that each person, separately, make himself answerable for his 
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own redemption, in case Congress requires it. I suppose Con- 
gress will not require it: but we have no authority to decide 

at, but must leave it to their own decision; which renders 
necessary the precautions I have mentioned, in order to 
justify ourselves for undertaking to redeem you, without or- 
ders, Mr. Lambe is instructed to make no bargain without 
your approbation, and that of the other prisoners, each for 
himself, We also direct him to relieve your present necessi-~ 
ties. I sincerely wish you a speedy deliverance from your 
distresses, and » happy return to your family, 

Tam, Sir, yours &c., 
Ta: Jzrrrrson. 


TO W. W. SEWARD. 
Paris, November 12, 1785, 
Sm, 

I received the honor of your letter, of the 25th ult., written 
by desire of the associated company of Irish merchants, in 
‘London, and return you thanks for the kind congratulations 

ou express therein. The freedom of commerce between 
Treland and Americs, is undoubtedly very interesting to both 
countries. If fair play be given to the natural advantages of 
Treland, she must come in for a distinguished share of that 
commerce. She is entitled to it, from the excellence of some 
of her manufactures, the cheapness of most of them, their 
correspondence with the American taste, a sameness of lan- 
guage, laws and manners, a reciprocal affection between the 
Feople, and the singular circumstance of her being the nearest 

‘uropean land to the United States. I am not, at present, 
so well ip borer ae with the trammels of Irish commerce, as 
to know what they are, particularly, which obstruct the inter~ 
course between Ireland and America; nor therefore, what can 
be the object of a fleet stationed in the western ocean, to in- 
tercept that intercourse. Experience, however, has taught 
us to infer that the fact is probable, because it is impolitic. 
‘On the supposition that this interruption will take place, you 
suggest Ostend as a convenient entrepét for the commerce be- 
tween America and Ireland. Here, too, I find myself, on ac- 
count of the same ignorance of your commercial Tegal ezont, 
at a loss to say why this is preferable to L’Orient, which, you 
know, is a free port and in great latitude, which is nearer to 
both parties, and accessible by 2 less dangerous navigation. 
Imake no doubt, however, that the reasons of the preference 
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aie good. You find hy this essay, that I am not likely to be 
a very instructive correspondent: you shall find me, however, 
zealous in whatever may concern the interests of the two 
countries, The system into which the United States wished 
to go, was that of freeing commerce from every shackle. A 
contrary conduct in Great Britain, will occasion them to adopt 
the contraiy system, at least, as to that island. Iam sure 
they would be glad, if it should be found practicable, to make 
that discrimination between Great Britain and Leland, which 
their commercial principles, and their affection for the latter, 
would dictate. 

1 have the honor to be, with the highest respect for your- 
self and the company for whom you wiite, Sir, 

Yours, 
Tu: Jcrreason. 


TO THE COUNT DE VERGENNES. 
Parn, November 14, 1782, 
Sra, 

I take the liberty of troubling your Excellency on behalf of 
six citizens of the United States, who hase been, for some 
time, confined in the prison of St. Pol de Leon, and of 1e- 
feiring tor particulars, to the enclosed state of their case. 
Some of the material facts therein mentioned, ae founded on 
the bill of sale for the vessel, her clearance fiom Baltimore, 
and her log book. The originals of the two last, and a copy 
of the first, are in my hands. I have, also, letters fiom a 
meichant in Liverpool to Asquith, which 2ender it really 
probable that his vessel was bound to Liverpool. The other 
ciicumstances depend on their affii:mation, but I must say, 
that in these facts, they have been uniform and steady. 
have thus long avoided troubling your Excllency with this 
case, in hopes it would receive its decision, in the ordinary 
course of law, and I rehed, that that would indemnify the 
sufferers, if they had been used unjustly; but though they 
have been in close confinement, now near three months, it 
has yet no appearance of approaching to decision. In the 
mean time, -e cold of the winter is coming on, and to men 
in their situation, may produce events which would render 
all indemnification too late. I must, therefore, pray the as- 
sistance of your Excellency, for the liberation of their per- 
sone, if the established oider of things many possibly admit of 
it. Ao to theit property, and their personal sufferings hither- 
AA 
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to, I have full confidence that the laws have provided some 
tribunal, where justice will be done them. I enclose the 
opinion of an ailvocate, forwarded to me by a gentleman 
whom J had desired to obtain, from some judicious person of 
that faculty, a state of their case. This may perhaps give a 
better idea than I can, of the situation of their cause. His 
inquiries have led him to believe they are innocent men, but 
that they must lose their vessel under the edict, which for- 
bids those under thirty tons to approach the coast. Admit- 
ting their innocence, as he does, I should suppose them not 
the objects, on whom such an edict was meant to operate. 
The essential papers, which he says they re-demanded from 
him, and did not 1eturn, were sent to me, at my desire. 
Tam, with sentiments of the highest respect, 
your Excellency’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
Tu: Jerrerson. 





The Case of Lister Asquith, owner of the Schooner William 
and Catharine, William M‘Neil, captain, William Thom- 
son, William Neily, Robert Anderson, mariners, and Wil- 
liam Fowler, passenger. 


Lister Asquith, citizen of the State of Maryland, having a 
law-suit depending in England, which required his presence, 
as involving in its issue nearly his whole fortune, determined 
to go thither in a small schooner of his own, that he might, at 
the same time, take with him an adventure of tobacco and 
flour to Liverpool, where he had commercial connections. 
This schooner he purchased as of fifty-nine and a quarter 
tons, as appears by his bill of sale, but she had been regis- 
tered by her owner at twenty-one tons, in order to evade the 
double duties in England, to which American vessels are now 
subject. He cleared out from Baltimore for Liverpool, the 
ith of June 1785, with eight hogsheads of tobacco and sixty 
barrels of flour, but ran aground at Smith's Point, sprung a 
leak, and was obliged to return to Baltimore, to refit. Having 
stopped his leak, he took his cargo on board again, and his 
health being infirm, he engaged Captain William M‘Neil® to 


© Thus was the officer, who, on the evacuation of Foit Miffin, after the Brituh bad 
passed the chevaux de friee on the Delaware, waa left with fifteen men to destroy the 
works, which he did, and brought off his men successfully. He had before that, been 
Commander of the Raitesnake sloop of war, and had much ansoyed the British trade, 
‘Being bred a seaman, he has returned to that vocation, 
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0 with him, and, on the 20th of June, sailed for Norfolk in 

nginia, and, on the 22d, came to in Hampton 101d, at the 
mouth of the river on which Norfolk 1s. Leainmg here, thit 
tobacco would be better than flout foi the English muket, be 
landed fifty bariels of his flour and one hogshead of tobacco, 
which he found to be bad, meaning to take, insted therzot, 
mine hogsheads of tobacco mne. But the sune night 1 be- 
gan to blow very hard, with much 1am. The 2ud, the storm 
became more heavy, they let go both then anchors, but were 
driven, notwithstanding, fiom then inchorage, forced to put 
to sea and to go before the wind. ‘Lhe oecmences of ther 
voyage will be best detailed by shoit extiacts fiom the logbook. 


June 24. The weather Lecomes worse. One of the fore 
shrouds and the foremast, carted away. 
25. Shifted then ballast which threw them on theu 
beam ends, and shipped a very heavy su 
Held a consult .uon, the result of which, was, that 
seemg they were now diiven 80 far to sea, and 
the weather continuing still very bad, 2t was 
better to steer for Liverpool, their poit of des- 
tination, though they had not then caigo on 
board, and no other cleaiance but that winch 
they took fiom Balumore. 
June 29. The first obscivation they had been able to take 
N. lat. 38° 13’, 
30. Winds begm to be light, but the sea still very heavy. 
July 5. Light winds and a smooth sea for the first time, in 
lat. 45° 12". 

9. Spoke a French biig, Comte D'Artois, Captain 
Mieaux, fiom St. Maloes, in distiess tor piovi- 
sions, Reheved her with thiee baniels of flour. 

Aug. 6. ‘Thich weathe: and a stiong wind. 
Made the Lands End of England. 

7. Unable to fetch the land, therefore bote off for 
Seilly, and came to with both anchors. Diove, 
notwithstanding, and obliged to get up the an- 
chois, and put to sea, running southwardly. 

8. Madethe land of France, but did not know what part. 


Here the logbook ends. At this time they had on board 
but ten gallons of waten, four or five bazzels of biead, two or 
three pounds of candles, no firewood. Their sail» unfit to be 
trusted to, any longer, and all then matesials for mending 
them, exhausted by the constant 1epaus which the violence 
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of the weather had called for. They therefore took 2 pilot 
aboard, who carried them into Pont Duval; but being in- 
formed by the captain of a vessel there, that the schooner was 
too sharp built (as the American vessels mostly are) to lie in 
that port, they pot out immediately, and the next morning, 
the pilot brought them te anchor in the road of the Isle de 
Bas, Asquith went immediately to Roscaff, protested at the 
admiralty the true state of his case, and reported his vessel 
and cargo at the custom house. In making the report of his 
vessel, he stated her as of twenty-one tons, accordmg to his 
register. The officer informed him that if she was no larger, 
she would be confiscated by an edict, which forbids ail ves- 
sels, under thirty tons, to approach the coast. He told the 
officer what was the real truth as to his register and his bill 
of sale, and was permitted to report her according to the latter. 
He paid the usual fees of ten hvres and seven sols, and ob- 
tained a clearance. Notwithstanding this, he was soon visited 
by ather persons, whom he supposes to have been commis of 
the Fermes, who seised his vessel, cariied her to the pier, 
and confined the crew to the versel and half the pier, puttin, 
centinels over them. They brought a guager, who measured 
only her hold and part of her steerage, allowing nothing for 
the cockpit, cabin, forecastle, and above one half of the steer- 
age, which is almost half the vessel, and thus made her con- 
tents (if that had been of any importance) much below the 
truth. The tobacco was weighed, and found to be six thou- 
sand four hundred and eighty-seven pounds, * which was sent 
on the 18th, to Landivisian, and on the 19th, they were com- 
mitted to close prison at St. Pol de Leon, where they have 
been confined ever since. ‘Chey had, when they first landed, 
some money, of which they were soon disembarrassed by 
different persons, who, in various forms, undertook to serve 
them. Unable to speak or understand a word of the language 
of the country, fitendless, and left without money, they have 
languished three months ina loathsome juil, without any other 
sustenance, a great part of the time, than what could be pro- 
cured for thice sou» a day, which have been furnished them 
to prevent their perishing. 

‘hey haye been made to understand that a criminal process 


+A of tobacco weighs generally, about one thousand pounds, English, 

equal to moe hundred aod seventeen pounds Freuch. ‘The seven hogeheads he railed 

wath, would therefore sceording to this estinate, ara thousand four hundred and 

‘twenty-three pounds. They actually weighed more on the first essay. When after 
warily weighed at Landivinan, they hed lost eaghty-four pounds on being caried inte 
: dur air. Perhaps too, « difference of werglits may baye entered inty thts apparent 
JO 
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is going on against them, under two heads. 1. As having sold 
tobacco in contraband; and 2. as having entered a port of 
France in a vessel of less than thirty tons burthen. In sup- 
port of the first charge, they understand that the circum- 
stance is relied on, of their wing been seen off the coast 
by the employés des Fermes, one or two days. ‘They ac- 
knowledge they may have been so seen while beating off 
Pont Duval, till they could get a pilot, while entering that 
port, and again going round from thence to the road of the 
Isle de Bas. ‘The reasons for this have been explained. 
Ebey further add, that all the time they were at Pont Duval, 
they had a King’s officer on board, from whom, as well as 
from their pilot, and the captain, by whose advice they left 
that port for the Isle de Bas, information can be obtained by 
their accusers, (who are not imprisoned) of the trne motives 
for that measure. It is said to be urged also, that there was 
found in their vessel some Joose tobacco in 2 blanket, which 
excites a suspicion that they had been selling tobacco. When 
they were stowing thcir loading, they broke a hogshead, as is 
always necessary, and is always done, to fill up the stowage, 
and to consolidate and keep the whole mass firm, and in 
place. The loose tobacco which had come out of the broken 
hogshead, they repacked in bags; but in the course of the 
distress of their disastrous voyage, they had employed these 
bags, as they had done every thing else of the same nature, 
in mending their sails. The condition of their sails, when 
they came into port, will prove this, and they were seen by 
witnesses enough, to whom their accusers, being at their li- 
berty, can have access. Besides, the sale of a part of their 
tobacco is a fact, which, had it taken place, might have been 
proved; but they deny that it has been proved, or ever can 
be proved by true men, because it never existed. And they 
hope the justice of this country does not permit strangers, 
seehing in her ports an asylum from death, to be thrown into 
jail and continued there indefinitely, on the possibility of a 
fact, without any proof. More especially when, as in the pre- 
sent case, a demonstration to the comrary is furnished by 
their clearance, which shews they never had more than eight 
hogsheads uf tobacco on board, of which one had been put 
ashore at Hampton in Virginia, as has been before related, 
and the seven others remained when they first entered port. 
If they had been smugglers of tobacco, the opposite coast of- 
fered 2 much fairer field, because the gain there is as great; be- 
cause they understand the language and laws of the country, 
they know its harbors and coasts, and have connexions in them. 
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‘These circumstances are so important to smugglers, that it is 
believed no instance has ever occurred of the contraband of 
tobacco, attempted on this side the channel, by a crew wholly 
American, Be this as it may, they are not of that description 
of men. 

As to the second charge, that they have entered a port of 
France in a vessel of less than thirty tons burthen, they, in the 
first place, observe that they saw the gauger measure the 
vessel, and affirm that his method of measuring could render 
little more than half her trae contents: but they say, fur- 
ther, that were she below the size of thirty tons, and, when 
entering the port, had they known of the alternative of either 
forfeiting their vessel and cargo, or of perishing at sea; they 
must still have entered the port: the loss of their vessel and 
cargo being the lesser evil. But the character of the law- 
giver assures them, that the intention of his laws are per- 
verted, when misapplied to persons, who, under their circum- 
stances, take refuge in his ports, ‘They have no occasion to 
recur from his clemency to his justice, by claiming the benefit 
of that article in the treaty which binds the two nations to- 

ether, and which assures to the fugitives of either from the 

langers of the sea, a hospitable reception and necessary aids 
in the ports of the other, and that, without measuring the 
size of their vessel. 

Upon the whole, they protest themselves to have been as 
innocent as they have been unfortunate. Instead of relief 
in a friendly port, they have seen their misfortunes aggravated 
by the conduct of officers, who, in their greediness for gain, 
can see in no circuimstance any thing but proufs of guilt. 
‘They have already long suffered and are still suffering, what- 
ever scanty sustenance, an inclement season and close con- 
finement, can offer most distressing to men who have been 
used to neither, and who have wives and children at home 
participating of their distresses; they are utterly ignorant of 
the laws and language of the country, where they are suffer- 
ing; they are deprived of that property which would have 
enabled them to procure counsel, to place their injuries in a 
true light ; they are distant from the stations of thove who 
are appointed by their country, to patronise their rights ; they 
are not at liberty to go to them, nor able to have communica- 
tion through any other, than the uncertain medium of the 
posts; and they see themselves already ruined by the losses 
and delays they have been made to incur, and by the failure 
of the original object of their voyage. They throw them- 
selves, therefore, on the patronage of the government, and 
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ray that its energy may be interposed in aid of their poverty 
vad ignorance, to restore them to their liberty, and to extend 
to them that retribution, which the laws of every cuuntry mean 
to extend to those who suffer unjustly. 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Paris, November 19, 2785. 
Dear Sir, 

1wrote to you on the 11th of October, by Mr. Preston, and 
again on the 18th of the same month, by post. Since that, 
yours of September the 25th, by Mr. Boylston, of October the 
24th, November the Ist, and November the 4th, have come 
safe to hand, I will take up their several subjects in order. 
Boylston's object was, first, to dispose of a cargo of spermaceti 
oil, which he brought to Havre. A secondary one, was to ob- 
tain » contract for future supplies, I carried him to the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette. As to hus first object, we are in hopes of 
getting the duties taken off, which will enable him to sell his 
cargo. This has led to discussions with the ministers, which 
give us a hope that we may get the duties taken off in per- 

tuum. ‘This done, a most abundant market for our oil will 

e opened by this country, and one which will be absolutely 

lependant on us; for they have little expectation themselves, 
of establishing a successful whale fishery. It is possible they 
may only take the duties off of those oils, which shall be the 
produce of associated companies of French and American 
merchants. But as yet, nothing certain can be said. 

I thank you for the trouble you have taken to obtain in- 
surance on Houdon’s life. I place the thirty-two pounds and 
eleven shillings to your credit, and not being able, as yet, to 
determine precisely how our accounts stand, I send a sum by 
Colonel Smith, which may draw the scales towards a balance. 

The determination of the British cabinet to make no equal 
treaty with us, confirms me in the opinion expressed in your 
letter, of October the 24th, that the United States must pass 
a navigation act against Great Britain, and load her manu- 
factures with duties, so as to give a preference to thase of 
other countries; and I hope our Assemblies will wait no 
longer, but transfer such a power to Congress, at the sessions 
of this fall. I suppose, however, it will only be against Great 
Britain, and I think it will be right not to involve other nations 
in the consequences of her injustice. I take for granted, that 
the commercial system wis! for by Congress, was such a 
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one, as should leave commerce on the freest footing possible. 
‘This was the plan on which we red our al draught 
for treating with all nations. Of those with whom we were to 
treat, I ever considered England, France, Spain and Portugal 
as capitally important ; the two, on account of their Ame- 
rican possessions, the last, for their European as well as Ame- 
rican, Spain is treating in America, and probably will give 
an advantageous treaty. Portugal shews dispositions to do 
the same. France does not treat. It is likely enough she 
will choose to keep the staff in her own hands. But, in the 
mean time, she gives us an access to her West Indies, which 
though not ali we wish, is yet extremely valuable to us: this 
access, indeed, is much affected hy the late 4rrets of the 18th 
and 25th of September, which I enclose to you. I consider 
these as a reprisal for the navigation acts of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. The minister has complained to me, 
officially, of these acts, as a departure from the reciprocity 
stipulated for by the treaty. I have assured him that his 
complaints shall be communicated to Congress, and, in the 
mean time, observed that the example of discriminating be- 
tween foreigners and natives, had been set by the rret of 
August, 1784, and still more remarkably by those of Sep- 
tember the 18th, and 25th, which, in effect, are a prohibition 
of our fish in their islands. However, it is better for us, that 
both sidcs should revise what they havedone. I amin hopes 
this country did not mean these as permanent regulations, 
Mr. Bingham, lately from Holland, tells me that the Dutch 
are much dissatisfied with these acts. In fact, I expect the 
European nations, in general, will rise up against an attempt of 
this kind, and wage a general commercial war againet us. They 
can do well without all our commodities, except tobacco, and 
we cannot find, elsewhere, markets for them. ‘Che selfishness 
of England alone, will not justify our hazarding a contest of 
this kind against all Europe. Spain, Portugal and France, 
have not yet shut their doors against us: it will be time enough, 
when they do, to take up the commercial hatchet. I hope, 
therefore, those States will repeal their navigation clauses, 
except as against Great Britain and other nations not treating 
with us. 

Ihave made the inquiries you desire, as to American ship 
timber for this country. You know they sent some person 
(whose name was not told us) to America, to examine the 
quality of our masts, spars, &c. I think this was young Cheu- 
mont’s business. They have, besides this, instructed the 
officer who superintends their supplies of masts, spars, &c. to 
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procure good quantities from our northern States; but I think 

they have made no contract: on the contrary, that they await 

the trials projected, but with a determination to look to us 

for considerable supplies, if they find our timber answer. ‘hey 

Mave on the carpet a contract for live oak from the southern 
States, 

You ask why the Virginia merchants do not learn to sort 
their own tobaccos? ‘They can sort them as well aa any other 
merchants whatever. Nothing is better known than the 
quality of every bogshead of tobacco, from the place of its 
growth. ‘They know, too, the particular qualities required in 
every market. They do not send their tobaccos, therefore, 
tu London to be sorted, but to pay their debts: and though 
they could send them to other markets, and remit the mone: 
to London, yet they find it necessary to give their English 
merchant the benefit of the consignment of their tobacco, 
(which is enormously gainful) in pe to induce him to con- 
tinue his indulgence for the balance due. 

Is it impossible to persuade our counteymen to make peace 
with the Nova Scotians? I am persuaded nothing is wanting 
but advances on our part: and that it is in our power to draw 
off the greatest proportion of that settlement, and thus, to free 
ourselves from Fale who may become of consequence. We 
are, at present, co-operating with Great Britain, whose policy 
it is, to give aliment to that bitter enmity between her States 
and ours, which may secure her against their ever joining us. 
But would not the existence of a cordial friendship between 
us and them, be the best bridle we could possibly put into 
the mouth of England ? 

With respect to the Danish business, you will observe that 
the instructions of Congress, article 3, of October the 29th, 
1783, put it entirely into the hands of the Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America at the Court of Ver- 
sailles, empowered to negotiate a peace, or to any ane or more 
of them. At that time, 1 did not come under this description. 

had received the permission of Congress to decline coming, 
in the spring preceding that date. On the first day of Novem- 
ber 1788, that is to say, two days after the date of the in- 
structions to the commissioners, Congress recommended John 
Paul Jones to the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States, at Versailles, as agent, to solicit under his direction, the 
pment of all prizes in Europe, under his command. 

ut the object under their view, at that time, was assuredly 
the money due from the court of Versailles, for the prizes 
taken in the expedition by the Bon homme Richard, the Al- 
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liance, &e. In this business, I have aided him effectually, hav- 
ing obtained a definitive order for paying the money to him, 
and a considerable proportion being actually paid him, But 
they could not mean by their resolution of November the Ist, 
to take from the commissioners, powers which they had given 
them two days before. If there could remain a doubt that this 
whole power has resulted to you, it would be cleared up by 
the instructions of May the 7th, 1784, article 9, which declare, 
* that these instructions be considered as supplementary to 
those of October the 29th, 1783, and not as revoking, except 
where they contradict them ;’ which shews that they consi- 
dered the instructions of October the 29th, 1783, as still in 
full force. I do not give you the trouble of this discussion, to 
save myself the trouble of the negotiation. I should have no 
objections to this part: but it is to avoid the impropriety of 
meddling in a matter wherein I am unauthorised to act, and 
where any thing I should pretend to conclude with the court 
of Denmark, might have the appearance of a deception on 
them. Should it be in my power to render any service in it, I 
shall do it with cheerfulness; but I repeat, that I think you 
are the only person authorised, 

I received, a few days ago, the Nuova minuta of Tuscany, 
which Colonel Humphreys will deliver you, I have been so 
engaged, that I have not able lo go over it with any at- 
tention. I observe, in general, that the order of the articles is 
entirely deranged, and their diction almost totally changed. 
‘When you shall have examined it, if you will be so good as to 
send me your observations by post, in cypher, I will communi- 
cate with you in the same way, and try to muture this matter. 

‘The deaths of the Dukes of Orleans and Praslin, will pro- 
bably reach you through the channel of the public papers, 
before this letter does. Your friends the Abbés are well, and 
always speak of you with affection. Colonel Humphreys comes 
to pass some time in London. My curiosity would render a 
short trip thither, agreeable to me also, but I see no proba- 
bility of taking it. I will trouble you with my respects to Dr. 
Price. Those to Mrs. Adams, I witness in a letter to herself. 

Tam, with very great esteem, Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
Tu: JEFFERSON. 
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TO THE COUNT DE VERGENNES. 


Paris, November 20, 1785. 
Sir, 

I found here, on my return from Fontainebleau, the letter 
of October the 50th, which your Excellency did me the honor 
there, of informing me had been addressed to me at this place; 
and I shall avail myself of the first occasion of transmitting it 
to Congress, who will receive, with great pleasure, these 
new assurances of the friendly sentiments, which his Majesty 
is pleased to continue towards the United Stutes. 

I am equally persuaded they will pay the most serious at- 
tention to that part of your Excellency’s letter, which men- 
tions the information you have received of certain acts or 
regulations of navigation and commerce, passed in some of 
the United States, which are injurious to the commerce of 
France. In the mean time, I wish to remove the unfavorable 
impressions which those acts seem to have made, as if they 
were a departure from the reciprocity of conduct, stipulated 
for by the treaty of February the 6th, 1776. The effect of 
that treaty, is, to place each party with the other, always on 
the footing of the most favored nation. But those who 
framed the acts, probably did not consider the treaty as re- 
straining either, from discriminating between foreigners and 
natives. Yet this is the sole effect of these acts. The same 
opinion as to the meaning of the treaty, seems to have been 
entertained by this government, beth before and since the 
date of these acts. For the Arret of the King’s Council, of 
August the 30th, 1784, furnished an example of such 2 dis- 
crimination between foreigners and natives, importing salted 
fish into his Majesty's dominions, in the West Indies; by 
laying a duty on that imported by foreigners, and giving out 
the sume, in bounty. to native importers. This opinion shews 
itself more rem: +kall; in the late Arrets of the 18th and 25th 
of September, w1.ich, increasing to excess the duty on forei; 
importations of tish into the West Indies, giving the double, 
in bounty, on those of natives, and thereby rendering it im- 

ossible for the former to sell in competition with the latter, 
ave, in effect, prohibited the importation of that article by 
the citizens of the United Statzs. 

Both nations, perhaps, may come into the opinion, that 
their friendship and their interests may be better cemented, 
by approaching the condition of their citizens, reciprocally, 
to that of natives, as a better of intercourse than that 
of the most favored nation. Y shall rest with hopes of being 
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authorised, in due time, to inform your Excellency that 
nothing will be wanting, on our part, to evince a disposition 
to concur in revising whatever regulations, may, on either 
side, bear hard on the commerce of the other nation. In the 
mean time, I have the honor to assure you of the profound 
respect and esteem, with which 
I have the honor to be, your Excellency’s 
most obedient and most tamil a 
Mi 





ant, 
REFBREON. 





TO LISTER ASQUITH. 
Paris, November 23, 1788. 
Sin, 

T have received your letter of the [4th instant. It was not 
till the 8th of this month, that I could obt information 
from any quarter, of the particular court in which your pro- 
secution was instituted, and the und on which it was 
founded. I then received it through the hands of Monsieur 
Desbordes, at Brest. I have sent to the Count de Vergennes 
a statement of your case, of which the enclosed is a copy. I 
wish you would read it over, and if there be any fact stated. 
in it, which is wrong. let me know it, that I may have it cor- 
rected. I at the same time, wrote him an urgent letter in 
your behalf. I have daily expected an answer, which has oc- 
casioned my deferring writing to you. The moment I re- 
ceiveone, you may be ass of my communicating it to you. 
My hopes are, that I may obtain from the King, a discharge 
of the persons of all of you: but, probably, your vessel and 
cargo must go through a process. J have sincerely sympa~ 
thised with your misfortunes, and have taken every step in 
my power, to get into the right line for obtaining relief. If 
it will add any comfort to your situation and that of your 
companions, to be assured that I never Jose sight of your suf- 
ferings, and leave nothing undone to extricate you, you have 
that assurance, I am, Sir, 

your very humble servant, 
Tu: Jerrerson. 
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TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Paris, November 27, 1785, 
Deak Sia, 

‘Your favour of the 5th, came to hand yesterday, and 
Colonel Smith, and Colonel Hi hreys, (by whom you will 
receive one of the 19th, from me) being to set out to-morrow, 
I hasten to answer it. I sincerely rejoice that Portugal is 
stepping forward in the business of treaty, and that there is 
a probability that we may at length do something under our 
commissions, which may produce a solid benefit to our con- 
stituents. I as much rejoice, that it is not to be negotiated 
through the medium of the torpid, uninformed machine, at 
firat made use of. I conjecture, from your relation of the 
conference with the Chevalier de Piato, that he is well in- 
formed and sensible. So much the better. It is one of those 
cases, where the better the interests of the two pasties are 
understood, the broader will be the basis on which they will 
connect them. 

To the very judicious observations on the subjects of the 
conference, which were made by you, I have little to add. 

Flour, It may be observed, that we can sell them the flour 
ready manufactured, for much less than the wheat of which 
it is made. In carrying to them wheat, we carry also the bran, 
which does not pay its own freight. In attempting to save 
and transport wheat to them, much is lost by the weavil, and 
much spoiled by heat in the hold of the vessel. This loss must 
be laid on the wheat which gets safe to market, where it is 
paid for by the consumer. Now, this is much more than the 
cost of manufacturing it with us, which would prevent that 
Joss. I suppose the cost of manufacturing does not exceed 
seven per cent. on the value. But the loss by the weavil, and 
other damage on ship board, amount to much more. Let them 
buy of us as much wheat as will make a hundred weight of 
flour. They will find that they have paid more for the wheat, 
than we should have asked for the dour, besides having lost 
the labor of their mills in grinding it. The obliging us, there- 
fore, to carry it to them in the form of wheat, is a useless loss 
to both parties. 

Tron. They will get none from us. We cannot make it in 
competition with Sweden, or any other nation of Europe, 
where labor is so much cheaper. 

Wines. The strength of the wines of Portugal, will give 
them always an almost exclusive possession of a country, 
where the summers are so hot as in America. The present 
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demand will be great, if they will enable us to for 
them; bat if they consider the ‘extent and rapid population of 
the United States, they must see that the time is not distant, 
when they will not be able to make enough for us, and that it 
is of great importance to cvail themselves of the prejudices 

ly esteblished in favor of their wines, and to continue 
them, by facilitating the purchase. Let them do this, and they 
need not care for the decline of their use in England. They 

ill be independent of that country. 

Salt. Ido not know where the northern States supplied 
themselves with salt, but the southern ones took great quan- 
tities from Portugal. 

Cotton and Wool. The southern States will take manu- 
factures of both: the northern, will take both the manufac- 
tures and raw materials. 

East India goods of every kind. Philadelphia and New 
York have begun a trade to the East Indies. Perhaps Boston 
may foliow their example. But their importations will be 
sold only to the country adjacent to them. For a long time 
to come, the States south of the Delaware, will not engage in 
a direct commerce with the East Indies. They neither have, 
nor will bave ships or seamen for their other commerce: nor 
will they buy East India fons of the northern States. Ex- 
perience shews that the States never bought foreign goods of 
one another. The reasons are, that they would, in so doing, 
py, double freight and charges; and again, that they would 

ve to pay mostly in cash, what they could obtain for com- 
modities, in Europe. I know that the American merchants 
have looked, with some anxiety, to the arrangements to be 
taken with Portugal, in expectation that they could, through 
her, get their Kast India articles on better and more convenient 
terms; and I am of opinion, Portugal will come in for a good 
share of this traffic with the southern States, if they facilitate 
our payments. 

Coffee. Can they not furnish us with this article from 
Brazil? 

Sugar. The Brazil sugars are esteemed, with us, more 
than any other. 

Chocolate. This article, when ready made, as also the 
cocoa becomes so soon rancid, and the difficulties of gettin; 
it fresh, have been so great in America, that its use has spre 
but little. The way to increase its consumption, would be, to 
permit it to be brought to us immediately from the country of 
its growth. By getting it good in geality, and cheap in price, 
the superiority of the Sticke, both for health and nourishment, 
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will soon give it the same preference over tea and coffee in 
America, which it has in Spain, where they can get it by a 
single voyage, and, of course, while it is sweet. The use of 
the sugars, coffee, and cotton of Brazil, would also be much 
extended by a similar indulgence. 

Ginger and spices from the Brazils, if they had the ad- 
vantage of’ a direct transportation, might take place of the 
same articles from the East Indies. 

Ginseng. We can furnish them with enough to supply 
their whole demand for the Kast Indies. 

‘They should be prepared to expect, that in the beginning 
of this commerce, more money will be taken by us, than after 
awhile. The reasons are, that our heavy debt to Great 
Britain must be paid, before we shall be masters of our own 
returns; and again, that habits of using particular things, 
are produced only by time and practice. 

‘hat as little time as possible may be lost in this negoti- 
ation, I will communicate to you, at once, my sentiments as to 
the alterations in the draught sent them, which will probably 
be proposed by them, or which ought to be proposed by us, 
noting only those aticles. 

Article 3. They will probably restrain us to their domi- 
nions in Europe. We must expressly include the Azores, 
Madeiras, and Cape de Verd islands, some of which are 
deemed to be in Africa. We should also contend for an ac- 
cess to their possessions in America, according to the grada- 
tion in the 2nd article of our instructions, of May the 7th, 
1784, But if we can obtain it in no one of these forms, I am 
of opinion we should give it up. 

Article 4, This should be put into the form we gave it, 
in the draught sent yon by Dr. Franklin and myself, for Great 
Britain. I think we had not reformed this article, when we 
sent our draught to Portugal. You know, the Confederation 
renders the reformation absolutely uecessary ; a circumstance 
which had escaped us at first. 

Article 9, Add, from the British dranght, the clause about 
wrecks. 5 

Aiticle 13. The passage ‘ nevertheless,’ &e. to run as in 
the British craught. 

Article 16. After the word ‘ accident,’ insert ‘ or wanting 
supplies of provisions or other refreshments. And again, 
instead of ‘tahe refuge,’ insert ‘come,’ end after ‘ of the 
other’ insert ‘in any part of the world.’ The object of this, 
is to obtain leave for our whaling vessels to refit and refresh 
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on the coast of the Biazils; an object of immense importance 
to that class of our vessels. We must acquiesce under such 
modifications as they may think necessary, for regulating this 
indulgence, in hopes to lessen them in time, and to get a pied 
@ terre in that country. 

Article 19. Can we get this extended to the Brazils? It 
would be precious in case of a war with Spain. 

Article 23. Between ‘ places’ and ‘ whose,’ insert * and 
in general, all others,’ as in the British draught. 

tticle 24. For ‘ necessaries,’ substitute ‘ comforts.’ 

Article 25, Add ‘ but if any such consuls shall exercise 
commerce,’ &c. as in the British draught. 

‘We should give to Congress as easly notice as possible, of 
the re-institution of this negotiation ; because, in a letter by a 
gentleman who sailed from Havre, the 10th instant, I com- 
municated to them the answer of the Portuguese minister, 
thiough the ambassador here, which I sent to you. ‘They may, 
in consequence, be making other arrangements which might 
do injury. ‘The little time which now remains, of the con- 
tinuance of our commissions, should also be used with the 
Chevaher de Pinto, to hasten the movements of his court. 

But all these preparations for ade with Portugal, will fail 
in their cffect, unless the depredations of the Algeiines can 
be prevented. Iam far from confiding in the measures taken 
for this purpose. Very possibly war must be recurred to. 
Portugal 1s at war with them. Suppose the Chevalier de 
Pinto was to be sounded on the subject of an union of force, 
and even a stipulation for contributing, each, a certain force, 
to be hept m constant cruise. Such a league once begun, 
other nations would drop into it, one by one. If he should 
Seem to approve it, it mght then be suggested to Congress, 
who, if they should be foiced to try the measure of war, would 
doubtless be glad of such an ally. As the Portuguese nego- 
tiation should be hastened, I suppose our communications 
must often be trusted to the post, availing ourselves of the 
cover of our cypher. 

I am, vith sincere esteem, Dear Sir, yours, &c. 
Tu: JEFFERSON. 





TO COLONEL HUMPHREYS. 
Pans, December 4, 1785. 
Dear S12, 
I enclose you a letter from Gatteaux, observing that there 
will be an anachronism, if, in making a medal to commemo- 
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rate the victory of Saratoga, he puts on General Gates the 
insignia of the Cincinnati, which did not exist at that date. 
I wrote him, in answer, that I thought so too, but that you 
had the direction of the business; that you were now in Lon- 
don; that I would write to you, aud probably should have an 
answer within a fortnight ; and, that in the mean time, he could. 
be employed on other parts of the die. I supposed you 
might not have observed on the print of General Gates, the 
insignia of the Cincinnati, or did not mean that that particu- 
lar should be copied. Another reason against it strikes me. 
Congress have studiously avoided giving to the public, their 
sense of this institution. Should medals be prepared, to be 
presented from them to certain officers, and bearing on them 
the insignia of the order, as the presenting them would in- 
yolve an approbation of the institution, a previous question 
would be Revced on them, whether they would present these 
medals? I am of opinion it would be very disagreeable to 
them, to be placed under the necessity of making this de- 
elaration. Be so good as to let me know your wishes on this 
subject, by the first post. 

ir. Short has heen sick ever since you left us. Nothing 
new has occurred here since your departure. I imagine you 
have American news. If so, pray give us some. Present 
me affectionately to Mr. Adams and the ladies, and to Co- 
lonel Smith ; and be assured of the esteem with which I am, 
Dear Sir, yours, &c. 


Tn: Jevrzrson. 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 


‘Paria, December 10, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 

On the arrival of Mr. Boylston, I carried him to the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, who received from him communications of 
his object. This was to get a remission of the duties on his 
cargo of oil, and he was willing to propose a future contract. 
I suggested however to the Marquis, when we were alone, 
that instead of wasting our efforts on individual applications, 
we had better take up the subject on general ground, and 
whatever could be obtained, let it be common to all. He 
concurred with me. As the jealousy of office between minis- 
ters, does not permit me to apply immediately to the one in 
whose department this was, te Marquis's agency was used. 
The result was, to put us on the footing of the Hanseatic 
BBR 
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towns, as to whale oil, and to reduce the duties to eleven 
livres and five sols for five hundred and twenty pounds, 
French, which is very nearly two livres on the English hun- 
dred weight, or about a guinea and a half the ton, But the 
oil must be brought in American or French ships, and the 
indulgence is limited to one year. However, as to this, I 
expressed to Count De Vergennes my hopes that it would 
be continued ; and should a doubt arise, I should propose, at 
the proper time, to claim it under the treaty, on the footing 
gentis amicissime. After all, I believe Mr. Boylston has 
failed of selling to Sangrain, and, from what I learn, through 
a little too much hastiness of temper. Perhaps they may yet 
come together, or he may sell to somebody else. 

‘When the general matter was thus arranged, a Mr. Barrett 
arrived here from Boston, with letters of recommendation 
from Governor Bowdoin, Cushing and others. His errand 
was, to get the whale business here pet on a general bottom, 
instead of the particular one, which had been settled, you 
know, the last year, for a special company. We told him 
what was done. He thinks it will answer, and proposes to 
settle at L’Orient, for conducting the sales of the oil, and the 
returns, I hope, therefore, that this matter is tolerably well 
fixed, as far as the consumption of this country goes. 
know not, as yet, to what amount that js; but shall endeavor 
to find out how much they consume, and how much they 
furnish themselves. I propose to Mr. Barrett, that he should 
induce either his State or individuals, to send a sufficient 
number of boxes of the spermaceti candle, to give one to 
every leading house in Paris; 1 mean to those who lead the 
ton: and at the same time, to deposit a quantity for sale here, 
and advertise them in the petites affiches. I have written to 
Mr. Carmichael, to know on what footing the use and intro- 
duction of the whale oil is there, or can be placed. 

T have the honor to be, with very sincere esteem, Dear Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu: Jerrexson. 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Paris, December 11, 1785. 
Dear Sin, 
Baron Polnitz not going off till to day, enables me to add 
some information which I received from Mr. Barclay, this 
morning. You know the immense amount of Beaumarchais’ 
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accounts with the United States, and that Mr. Barclay was 
authorized to settle them. Beaumarchais hac pertinactously 
insisted on settling them with Congress. Probably he re- 
ceived from them a denial: for just as Mr. Barclay was about 
to set out on the journey we destined him, Beaumarchais ten- 
dered him a settlement. It was thought best not to refuse 
this, and that it would produce avery short delay. How- 
ever, it becomes long, and Mr. Barclay thinks it will occupy 
him all this month. The importance of the account, and a 
belief that nobody can settle it so well as Mr. Barclay, who 
is intimately acquainted with most of the articles, induce me 
to think we must yield to this delay. Be so good as to give 
me your opinion on this subject. 
Lhave the honor to be, with very great esteem, Dear Sir, 
yours, &c. 
Tn: Jerrzxson. 





TO THE COUNT DE VERGENNES. 
Paris, December 21, 178. 


Sr, 

I have received this moment a letter, of which I have the 
honor to enclose your Excellency a copy. It is on the case of 
Asquith and others, citizens of the United States, in whose 
behalf I had trken the liberty of asking your interference. I 
understand by, this letter, that they have been condemned to 
lose their vessel and cargo, and to pay six thousand livres and 
the costs of the prosecution, before the 25th instant, or to go 
to the gallies. This payment being palpably impossible to men 
in their situation, and the execution of the judgment pressing, 
I am obliged to trouble your Excellency again, by praying, if 
the government can admit any mitigation of their sentence, it 
may be extended to them, in time to save their persons from 
its effect. 

I have the honor to be, with very great respect, 
your Excellency’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 
Tu; JErrerson. 


TO THE GOVERNOR OF GEORGIA. 
Paris, Deceraber 22, 1785. 
Sr, 
The death of the late General Oglethorpe, who had con- 
siderable possessions in Georgia, has given rise, as we under- 
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stand, to questions whether these possessions have become 
the property of the State, or have been transferred by his 
will to bis widow, or descended on the nearest heir capable in 
law of taking them. In the latter case, the Chevalier de 
Mezieres, a subject of France, stands foremost, as being made 
capable of the inheritance by the treaty between this country 
and the United States. Under the regal government, it waa 
the practice with us, when lands passed to the crown by es- 
cheat or forfeiture, to grant thera to such relation of the party, 
as stood on the fairest ground. This was even a chartered 
right in some of the States. The practice has been continued. 
among them, as deeming that the late Revolution should, in 
no instance, abridge the rights of the people. Should this have 
been the practice in the State of Georgia, or should they, in 
any instance, think proper to admit it, I am persuaded none 
will arise, in which it would be more expedient to do it, than 
in the present, and that no person'sexpectations shouldbe fairer 
than those of the Chevalier de Mezieres, He is the nephew 
of General Oglethorpe, he is of singular personal merit, an 
officer of rank, of high connections, and patronised by the mi- 
nisters. His case has drawn their attention, and seems to be 
considered as protected by the treaty of alliance, and as pre- 
senting a trial of our regard to that. Should these lands be 
considered as having passed to the State, I take the liberty of 
recommending him to the legislature of Georgia, as worthy of 
their generosity, and as presenting an opportunity of proving 
the favorable dispositions which exist throughout America, 
towards the subjects of this country, and an opportunity too, 
which will probably be known and noted here. 

In the several views, therefore, of personal merit, justice, 
generosity and policy, I presume to recommend the Chevalier 
de Mezieres, and his interests, to the notice and patronage of 
your Excellency, whom the choice of your country has suffi. 
ciently marked, as possessing the dispositions, while it has, at 
the same time, given you the power, to befiiend just claims. 
The Chevaher de Mezieres will pass over to Georgia in the 
ennuing spring: but should he End an opportunity, he will 
probably forward this letter sooner. I have the honour to be, 
with sentiments of the most profound respect, 

your Excellency’s most obedient, 
and most humble servant, 
Tu: JEFFERson. 
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TO THE GEORGIA DELEGATES IN CONGRESS. 
Pais, Decemba 22, 1188. 
GENTLEMEN, . 

By my despatch to Mr. Jay, which accompanies this, you 
will perceive that the claims of the Chevalier de Mezicres, 
nephew to the late General Oglethorpe, to his possessions 
within your State, have attracted the attention of the ministry 
here; aud that considering them as protected hy their treaty 
with us, they have viewed as derogatory of that, the doubts 
which have been expressed on the subject. I have thought 
it best to present to them those claims in the least favorable 
point of view, to lessen, as much as possible, the ill effects of 
a disappointment: but I think it my duty to ask your notice 
and patronage of this case ; as onc whose decision will have 
an effect on the general interests of the Union, 

The Chevalier de Mezieres is nephew to General Ogle- 
thorpe; he is a person of great estimation, powerfully related 
and protected. His interests are espoused by those whom 
it is our interest to gratify. I will take the liberty, therefoie, 
of soliciting your 1zcommendations of him to the generosity of 
your legislature, and to the patronage and good offices of your 

friends, whose efforts, though in a private case, will do a 
public good. ‘I'he pecuniary advantages of confiscation, in 
this instance, cannot compensate its ill effects. It is diflicult 
to make foreigners understand those legal distinctions be- 
tween the effects of forfeiture, ofescheat, and of conveyance, 
on which the professors of the law might build their opinions 
in this case. ‘They can sce only the outlines of the cuse; to 
wit, the death of a possessor of lands lying within the United 
States, leaving an heir in France, and the State claiming those 
lands in opposition to the heir. An individual, thinking him- 
self injured, makes more noise than a State. Perhaps, too, 
in every case which either party to a treaty thinks to be within 
its provisions, it is better not to weigh the syllables and letters 
of the treaty, but to shew that gratitude and affection render 
that appeal unnecessary. I take the freedom, therefore, of 
submitt:ng to your wisdom, the motives which present thezs- 
selves in favor of a grani to the Chevalier de Rrezieres, and 
the expediency of urging them on your State, as far as you 
may think proper. 

have the honor to be, with sentiments of the highest re- 
spect, Gentlemen, 
Yours, occ. 
Ta: JEFreeson. 
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TO JOHN ADAMS. 


Paris, December 27, 1785. 
Dear Sir, 

Your favors of the 13th and 20th, were put into my hands 
to day. This will be delivered you by Mr. Dalrymple, se- 
ecretary to the legation of Mr. Crawford. I do not know 
whether you were acquainted with bim h He is a young 
man of learning and candor, and exhibits a phenomenon 
never before met with, that is, a republican born on the north 
side of the Tweed. 

You have been consulted in the case of the Chevalier de 
Mezieres, nephew to General Oglethorpe, and are understood. 
to have given an opinion derogatory of our treaty with France. 
I was also consulted, and understood in the same way. Iwas 
of opinion, the Chevalier had no right to the estate, and as he 
had determined the treaty geve him a right, I suppose he made 
the inference for me, that the treaty was of no weight. The 
Count de Vergennes mentioned it to me in such a manner, 
that I found it was necessary to explain the case to him, and 
shew him that the treaty had nothing to do with it. I enclose 
you a copy of the explanation I delivered him. 

Myr. Boylston sold his cargo to an agent of Monsieur San- 

rain. He got for it fifty-five livres the hundred weight. I 
i not think that his being joined to a company here, would 
contribute to its success. His capital is not wanting. 
Conteux has agreed that the merchants of Boston, sending 
whale oil here, may draw on him for a certain proportion of 
money, only giving such a time in their drafts, as will admit 
the actual arrival of the oil into a port of France, for his se- 
curity. Upon these drafts, Mr. Barrett is satisfied they will 
be able to raise money, to make their purchases in America. 
The duty is seven livres and ten sols on the barrel of five 
hundred and twenty pounds, French, and ten sous on ever 
livre, which raises it to eleven livres and five sols, the sum ¥ 
mentioned to you. France uses between five and six millions 
of pounds’ weight, French, which is between three and four 
thousand tons, English. ‘Their own fisheries do not furnish 
one million, and there is no probability of their improving. 
Sangrain purchases himself, upwards of a million. He tel 
me our oil is better than the Dutch or English, because we 
make it fresh, whereas they cut up the whale, and bring it 
home to be made, so that it is, by that time, entered into fer- 
mentation. Mr. Barrett says, that fifty livres the hundred 
weight, will pay the prime cost and duties, and leave a profit 
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of sixteen per cent. to the merchant. I hope that England 
will, within a year or two, be obliged to come here to buy 
whale oil for her lamps. 

T like as little as you do, to have the gift of appointments, 
I hope Congress will not transfer the appointment of their 
consuls, to their ministers. But if they do, Portugal is more 
naturally under the snperintendance of the minister at Madrid, 
and still more naturally under that of the minister at Lisbon, 
where it is clear they ought to have one. If all my hopes 
fail, the letters of Governor Bowdoin and Cushing, im favor 
of young Mr. Warren, and your more detailed testimony in 
his behalf, are not likely to be opposed by evidence of equal 
weight, in favor of any other. I think with you, too, that 
it is for the public interest to encourage sacrifices and ser- 
vices, by rewarding them, and that they should weigh to a 
certain point, in the decision between candidates. 

Lam sorry for the illness of the Chevalier Pinto. I think 
that treaty important: and the moment to urge it, is that of 
a treaty between France and England. 

Lambe, who left this place the Gth of November, was at 
Madrid the 10th of this month. Since his departure, Mr, 
Barclay has discovered that no copies of the full powers 
were furnished to himself, nor of course to Lambe. Colonel 
Franks has prepared copies, which I will endeavour to get, 
to send by this conveyance for he attestation: which you 
will be so good as to send back by the first safe conveyance, 
and I will forward them. Mr. Barclay and Colonel Franks 
being at this moment at St. Germain’s, I am not sure of 
getting the papers in time to go by Mr. Dalrymple. In that 
case, I will send them by Mr. Bingham. 

Be so good as to present me affectionately to Mrs, and 
Miss Adams, to Colonels Smith and Humphreys, and accept 
assurances of the esteem with which I am, Dear Sir, 

your friend and servant, 
‘Tu: JEFFERSON. 


TO JOHN JAY. 
. Paris, Jauvary @, 1786. 
Sr, 

Several conferences and letters having passed between the 
Count de Vergennes and myself, on the subject of the com- 
merce of this country with the United States, I think them 
sufficiently interesting to be communicated to Congress. 
They are stated in the form of a report, and are herein en- 
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closed. The length of this despatch, perhaps needs apology. 
Ford have not Hee silo to dehigs hy wheat omiting 
cumstances which I thought Congres would rather choose 
toknow. Some of the objects of these conferences present 
but small hopes for the present, but they seem to admit a pos- 
sibility of success at some future moment. 
° « ° * 





* 
Iam, Sir, your most obedient and 

most humble servant, 
Ta: JErrEeRson. 


{The following is an extract from the report referred to 
in the preceding letter, embracing every thing interesting 
therein, not communicated to the reader in the previous cor- 
respondence.] 


The next levee day at Versailles, I meant to bring again 
under the view of the Count de Vergennes, the whole sub- 
ject of our commerce with France; but the number of au- 
diences of ambassadors and other ministers, which take place, 
of course, before mine, and which seldom, indeed, leave me 
an opportunity of audience at all, prevented me that day. I 
was only able to ask of the Count de Vergennes, as a parti- 
cular favor, that he would permit me to wait on him some 
day that week. He did so, and I went to Versailles the Fri- 
day following, (the 9th of December.) M. de Reyneval was 
with the Count. Our conversation began with the usual 
topic; that the trade of the United States had not yet learned 
the way to France, but continued to centre in England, 
though no longer obliged by law to go there. I observed, 
that the real cause of this, was to be found in the difference 
of the commercial arrai ents in the two countries; that 
merchants would not, and could not trade but where there 
was to be some gain; that the commerce between two coun- 
tries could not be kept up, but by an exchange of commodi- 
ties ; that, if an American merchant was forced to carry his 
produce to London, it could not be expected he would make 
a voyage from thence to France, with the money, to lay it 
out here; and, in like manner, that if he could bring his 
commodities, with sivantege, to this country, he would not 
make another voyage to England, with the money, to lay it 
out there, but would take in exchange the merchandise of 
this country. The Count de Vergennes agreed to this, and 
particularly, that where there was no exchange of merchan- 
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dise, there could be no durable commerce; and that it was 
natural for merchants to take their returns in the port where 
they sold their cargo. I desired his permission then, to take 
a summary view of the productions of the United States, 
that we might see which of them could be brought here to 
advantage. 

1. Rice. France gets from the Mediterranean a rice not so 
good indeed, but cheaper than ours. He said that they bought 
of our rice, but that they got from Egypt also, rice of a very 
fine quality, I observed that such was the actual state of their 
commerce, in that article, that they take little from us, 2. In- 
digo. They make a plenty in their own colonies. He observed. 
that they did, and that they thought it better than ours. 3, 
Flour, fish, and provisions of all sorts, they produce for them- 
selves, That these articles might, therefore, be considered 
as not existing, for commerce, between the United States and 
the kingdom of France, 

I proceeded to those capable of becoming objects of ex- 
change between the two nations. 1. Peltry and furs. Our 
posts being in the hands of the English, we sre cut off from 
that article. I am not sure even, whether we are not obliged 
to buy of them, for our own use. When these posts are given 
up if ever they are, we shall be able to furnish France with 
skins and furs, to the amount of two millions of livres, in ex- 
change for her merchandise: but, at present, these articles 
are to be counted as nothing. 2. Potash. An experiment is 
making whether this can be brought here. We hope it may, 
but at present it stands for nothing. He observed that it was 
much wanted in France, and he thought it would succeed, 
3. Naval stores. Trials are also making on these, as subjects 
of commerce with France, They are heavy, and the voyage 
long. The result, therefore, is doubtful. At present, they are 
aa nothing in our commerce with this country. 4, Whale oil. 
I told him I had great hopes, that the late diminution of duty, 
would enable us to bring this article, with advantage, to 
France: that a merchant was just arrived (Mr. Barrett) who 
proposed to settle at L’Orient, for the purpose of selling the 
cargoes of this article, and choosing the returns. ‘That he had 
informed me, that in the first year, it would be necessary to 
take one third in money, and the remainder only in merchan- 
dise; because the fishermen require, indispensably, some 
money. But he thought that after the first year, the mer- 
chandise of the preceding year, would always produce money 
for the ensuing one, and that the whole amount would con- 
tinue to be taken annually afterwards, in merchandise. I added 
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that though the diminution of duty, waa expressed to be but 
for one year, yet | hoped they would find their advantage in 
renewing and continuing it; for that if they intended really to 
admit it for one year only, the fishermen would not find it 
worth while to rebuild their vessels, and to prepare them- 
selves for the business. The Count expressed satisfaction on 
the view of commercial exchange held up by this article. He 
made no answer as to the continuance of it; and I did not 
choose to tell him, at that time, that we should claim its con- 
tinuance under their treaty with the Hanseatic towns, which 
fixes this duty for them, and our own treaty, which gives us 
the rights of the most favored nation. 5. Tobacco. T recalled 
to the memory of the Count de Vergennes, the letter I had 
written to him on this article; and the object of the present 
conversation being, how to facilitate the exchange of commerci- 
able articles between the two countries, I pressed that of to- 
bacco in this point of view; observed that France, at present, 
paid us two millions of livres for this article; that for such por- 
tions of it as were bought in London, they sent the money 
directly there, and for what they bought in the United States, 
the money was still remitted to London, by bills of exchange : 
whereas, ifthey would permit our merchants to sell this article 
freely, they would bring it here, and take the returns on the 
spot, in merchandise, not money. ‘The Count observed, that 
my proposition contained what was doubtless useful, but that 
the King received on this article, at present, a revenue of 
twenty-eight millions, which was so considerable, as to render 
them Yeatful of tampering with it; that the collection of this 
revenue by way of Farnt, was of very antient date, and that 
it was always hazardous to alter arrangements of long stand- 
ing, and of such infinite combinations with the fiscal system. 1 
answered, that the simplicity of the mode of collection pro- 
posed for this article, withdrew it from all fear of deranging 
other parts of their system; that I supposed they would con- 
fine the importation to some of their principal ports, probably, 
not more than five or six; that a single collector in each of 
these, was the only new officer requisite; that he could get 
rich himself on six livres a hogshead, and would receive the 
whole revenue, and pay it into the treasury, at short hand. 
M. de Reyneval entered particularly into this part of the con- 
yersation, and explained to the Count, more in detail, the ad- 
vantages and simplicity of it, and concluded by observing to 
me, that it sometimes happened that useful propositions, 
though not practicable at one time, might become so at an- 
other. I told him that that consideration had induced me 
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to press the matter when I did, because, I had understood 
the renewal of the Faim was ther on the carpet, and that it 
was the precise moment, when I supposed that this portion 
anight be detached fiom the mass of the Faims. I ashed the 
Count de Vergennes whethe1, if the renewal of the Farm was 
pressing, this article might not be sepaiated, merely m sus- 
pense, till government should have time to satisfy themselves 
on the expediency of renewing it. He said no piomices could 
be made. 

In the comse of this conversation, he had mentioned the 
hberty we enjoyed of carrying ou fish to the Fiench islands, 
I repeated to him what I had hinted in my letter, of November 
the 20:h, 1785, that I considered as a piohibition, the laying 
such duties on our fish, and giving such premmums on thens, 
as made a difference between their and ou: fishermen of 
fifteen hyvies the quintal, in an article which sold for but 
fifleen vies. Ie said it would not have that effect for two 
reasons. 1. That then fishe:men could not furnish supphes 
sufficient for then islinds, and, of comse, the mhabitants 
must, of necessity, buy our fish. 2 That fiom the constancy 
of our fishety, and the short season dung which theirs con- 
tunued, and also fiom the economy and minigement of ours, 
compated with the expense of thens, we had always been 
able to sell ou fish, in their islands, at twenty five hvics the 
quintal, while they were obliged to ask they re hues. (E 
suppose he meant the hve of the French Islands.) That 
thus, the duty and premium had been a necessary operation 
on their side, to place the sale of their fish on a level with 
ours, and, that without this, theirs could not bea the com~ 
petition. 

I have here biought together the substance of what was 
said on the preceding subjects, not pretending to give at 
verbatim, which my memory does not enable me to do. I 
have, probably, omitted many thmgs which were spoken, but 
have mentioned nothing which was not. It was interrupted, 
at times, with collateral matters. One of these was impontaat. 
The Count de Vergennes complained, and with a good deal 
of stress, that they did not find a sufficient dependance on 
airangements taken with us. This was the thnd time too, 
he had done it, first, m a conversation at Fontamebleau, 
when he first complamed to me of the navigation acts of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, secondly, 1 his letter 
of October the 30th, 1785, on the same subject, and now, 
in the present conversation, wberem be added, as another 
instance, the case of the Chevalier de Mezteres, her of 
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General Oglethorpe, who, notwithstanding that the 11th 
article of the treaty provides, that the subjects or citizens of 
either party, shall succeed ab intestato, to the lands of their 
ancestors, within the dominions of the other, had been in- 
formed from Mr. Adams, and by me also, that his right of 
succession to the General’s estate in Georgia, was doubtful, 
He observed too, that the administration of justice with us, 
was tardy, insomuch, that their merchants, when they had 
money due to them within our States, considered it as des- 
perate; and, that our commercial regulations, in general, 
were disgusting to them. These ideas were new, serious, 
and delicate. 1 decided, therefore, not to enter into them at 
that moment, and the rather, as we were speaking in French, 
in which language I did not choose to hazard myself. I 
withdrew from the objections of the tardiness of justice with 
us, and the disagreeableness of our commercial regulations, 
by a general observation, that I was not sensible they were 
well founded. With to the case of the Chevalier de 
Mezieres, I was obli, to enter into some explanations. 
‘They related chiefly to the legal operation of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, to the undecided question whether our 
citizens and. British subjects, were thereby made aliens to 
one another, to the ral laws as to conveyances of land to 
aliens, and the doubt, whether an act of the Assembly of 
Georgia might not have been passed, to confiscate General 
Oglethorpe’s property, which would of course prevent its 
devolution on any heir, M. Reyneval observed, that in this 
case, it became a mere ition of fact, whether a confisca~ 
tion of these lands had taken place before the death of 
General Oglethorpe, which fact might be easily known by 
inquiries in Georgia, where the possessions lay. I thought 
it very material, that the opinion of this court should be set 
to rights on these points. On my return, therefore, I wrote 
the following observations on them, which the next time I 
went to Versailles, (not having an opportunity of speakin, 
to the Count de Vergennes,) I put into the hands of M. 
Reyneval, praying him to read them, and to ask the favor 
of the Count to do the same. 





Explanations on some of the subjects of the Conversation, 
which I had the honor of having with hie Excellency, the 
Count de Vergennes, when I was last at Versailles. 


‘The principal design of that conversation was, to discuss 
those articles of commerce which the United States could 
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spare, which are wanted in France, and, if received there on 
a convenient footing, would be exchanged for the produc- 
tions of France. Sut in the course of the conversation, 
some circumstances were incidentally mentioned by the Count 
de Vergennes, which induced me to suppose he had received 
impressions, neither favorable to us, nor derived from perfect 
information, 

The case of the Chevalier de Mezieres was supposed to 
furnish an instance of our disregard to treaties; and the 
event of that case was inferred from opinions supposed to 
have been given by Mr. Adams and myself. This is ascribing 
a weight to our opinions, to which they are not entitled. 
They will have no influence on the decision of the case. 
The judges in our courts would not suffer them to be read. 
Their guide is the law of the land, of which law, its treaties 
make a part. Indeed, I know not what opinion Mr. Adams 
may have given on the case. And, if any be imputed to him 
derogatory of our regard to the treaty with France, I think 
his opinion has been misunderstood. With respect to my-~ 
self, the doubts which I expressed to the Chevalier de 
zieres, as to the success of his claims, were not founded on 
any question whether the between France and the 
United States, would be observed. On the contrary, I ven- 
ture to pronounce that it will be religiously observed, if his 
case comes under it, But I doubted whether it would come 
under the treaty. The case, as I understand it, is this. Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, a British subject, had lands in Georgia. 
He died since the peace, having devised these lands to his 
wife. His heirs are the Chevalier de Mezicres, son of his 
eldest sister, and the Marquis de Bellegarde, son of his young- 
er sister. This case gives rise to legal questions, some of 
which have not yet been decided, either in England or Amo- 
Tica, the laws of which countries are nearly the same. 

1. It is a question under the laws of those countries, 
whether persons born before their separation, and once com- 
pletely invested, in both, with the character of natural sub- 
jects, can ever become aliens in either? ‘There are respect- 
able opinions on both sides. If the negative be right, then 
General Oglethorpe having never become an alien, and having 
devised his lands to his wife, who, on this supposition, also, 
was not an alien, the devise has transferred the Jands to her, 
and there is nothing left for the treaty to operate on. 

2. If the affirmative opinion be right, and the inhabitants 
of Great Britain and America, born before the Revolution, 
are become aliens to each other, it follows by the laws of 
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both, that the lands which either possessed, within the juris- 
Giction of the other, became the property of the State in 
which they are. But a question arises, whether the transfer 
of the property took place on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, or not till an office, or an act of Assembly, bad declared 
the transfer. If the pri passed to the State on the De- 
claration of Independence, then it did not remain in General 
Oglethorpe, and, of course, at the time of his death, he 
having nothing, there was nothing to pass to his heirs, and 
80, nothing for the treaty to operate on. 

8. If the property does not pass till declared by an office 
found by jury, or an act passed by the Assembly, the question 
then, is, whether an office had been found, or an act of As- 
sembly been passed for that purpose, before the peace? If 
there was, the lands had to the State during his life, 
and nothing being left in him, there is nothing for his heirs 
to claim under the treaty. 

4. If the property had not been transferred to the State, 
before the peace, either by the Declaration of Independence, 
or an office, or an act of Assembly, then it remained in Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe at the epoch of the peace; and it will be 
insisted, no doubt, that, by the sixth article of the treaty of 

eace, between the United States and Great Britain, which 
forbids future confiscations, General Ozlethorpe acquired a 
capacity of holding and of conveying his lands. le has 
conveyed them to his wife. But, she being an alien, it will 
be decided by the laws of the land, whether she touk them 
for her own use, or for the use of the State. For it is a ge- 
neral principle of our Jaw, that conveyances to aliens pass the 
Jands to the State; and it may be urged, that though, by the 
treaty of peace, General Oglethorpe could convey, yet that 
treaty did not mean to give Shim a greater privilege of con- 
veyance, than natives hold, to wit, a privilege of transferring 
the property to persons incapable, by law, of taking it. 
However, this would be a question between the State of 
Georgia and the widow of General Oglethorpe, in the deci- 
sion of which, the Chevalier de Mezieres is not interested, 
because, whether she takes the land by the will, for her own 
use, or for that of the State, it is equally prevented from de- 
scending to him: there is neither a conveyance to him, nor a 
succession ab intestate devolving on him, which are the cases 
provided for by our treaty with France. To sum up the 
matter in a few words; if lands had passed to the State 
before the epoch of peace, the heirs of General Oglethorpe 
cannot say they have descended on them, and if they re- 
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mained in the General at that epoch, the treaty saving them 
te him, he could convey them away from his heirs, and he 
has conveyed them to his widow, either for her own use, or 
for that of the State. 

Seeing no event, in which, according to the facts stated to 
me, the treaty could be applied to this case, or could give any 
right, whatever, to the bens of General Oglethorpe, 1 ad- 
vised the Chevalier de Mezieres not to urge his pretensions 
on the footing of right, nor under the treaty, but to petition 
the Assembly of Georgia for a grant of these lands. If, in 
the question between the State and the widow of General 
Oglethorpe, it should be decided that they were the property 
of the State, I expected from their generosity, and the 
friendly dispositions in America towards the subjects of 
France, that they would be favorable to the Chevalier de 
Mezieres. There is nothing in the preceding observations, 
which would not have apphed against the heir of General 
Oglethorpe, had he been a native citizen of Georgia, as it now 
applies against him, being a subject of France. ‘The treaty 
has placed the subjects ut France on a footing with natives, 
as to conveyances and descent of property. ‘Ihere was no 
occasion for the Assemblies to pass laws on this subject; the 
treaty being a law, as I conceive, supeiior to those of par- 
ticular Assemblies, and repealing them, where they stand in 
the way of its operations, 

The supposition that the treaty was disregarded on our 
part, in the instance of the acts of Assembly of Massachusetts 
and New Hampehire, which made a distinction between na- 
tives and foreigners, as to the duties to be paid on commerce, 
was taken notice of in the letter of November the 20th, 
which I had the bonor of addressing to the Count de Ver- 
gennes. And while I express my hopes, that, on a revision 
of these subjects, nothing will be found in them derogatory 
from either the letter or spirit of our treaty, I will add as- 
surances that the United States will not be behind hand, in 

ing beyond both, whenever occasions shall offer of mani- 
foating their sincere attachment to this country. 

I will pass on to the observation, that our commercial re- 
gulations are difficult, and repugnant to the French mer- 
chants, ‘To detail these regulations minutely, as they exist 
in every State, would be beyond my information. A general 
view of them, however, will suffice, because, the States differ 
little in their several regulations. On the arrival of a 6! te 
America, her cargo must be reported at the proper office, 
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The duties on it are to be paid. These are commonly from 
two and a half to five Pt cent on its value. On many ar- 
ticles, the value of which is tolerably uniform, the precise sum 
is fixed by law. A tariff of these is presented to the importer, 
and he can see what he has to pay, as well as the officer. 
For other articles, the duty is such a per cent on their value. 
That value is either shewn by the invoice, or by the oath of 
the importer. ‘This operation being once over, and it is a 
very short one, the goods are considered as entered, and may 
then pass through the whole thirteen States, without their 
being ever more subject to a question, unless they be re- 
shipped. Exportation is still more simple: because, as we 

rohibit the exportation of nothing, and very rarely lay a 
Baty on any article of export, the State is little i ed. in 
examining outward bound vessels. The captai clear- 
ance for his own purposes. As to the operations of internal 
commerce, such as matters of exchange, of buying, selling, 
bartering, &c. our laws are the same as the English. If 
they have been altered in any instance, it has been to render 
them more simple. 

Lastly, as to the tardiness of the administration of justice 
with us, it would be equally tedious and impracticable for me, 
to give a precise account of it in every State. But I think it 

robable, that it is much on the same footing through all the 
tates, and that an account of it in any one of them, may 
found a general presumption of it in the others. Being best 
acquainted with its administration in Virginia, I shall confine 
myself to that. Before the Revolution, a judgment could 
not be obtained under eight years, in the supreme court, 
where the suit was in the department of the common law, 
which department embraces about nine-tenths of the subjects 
of legal contestation. In that of the chancery, from twelve 
to twenty years were requisite. This did not proceed from 
any vice in the laws, but from the indolence of the judges ap- 
inted by the King: and these judges holding their offices 
luring his will only, he could have reformed the evil at any 
time. This reformation was among the first works of the 
legislature, after our independence. A judgment can now 
be obtained in the supreme court, in one year, at the common 
law, and in about three years, in the chancery. But more 
articularly to protect the commerce of France, which, at 

‘t moment, was considerable with us, a law was passed, 
giving all suits wherein a foreigner was a party, a privilege 
to be tried immediately, on the return of his process, without 
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waiting till those of natives, which stand before them, shall 
have been decided on. Out of this act, however, the British 
stand excluded by a subsequent one. This, with its causes, 
must be explained. The British army, after ravaging the 
State of Virginia, had sent offa very great number of slaves, 
to New York. By the seventh article of the treaty of peace, 
they stipulated not to carry away any of these. Notwith- 
standing this, it was known, when they were evacuating New 
York, that they were carrying away the slaves. General Wash- 
ington made an official demand of Sir Guy Carleton, that he 
should cease to send them away. He answered, that these 
people had come to them under promise of the King’s pro- 
tection, and that thet promise should be fulfilled, in prefer- 
ence to the stipulation in the treaty. The State of Virginia, 
to which nearly the whole of these slaves belonged, passed 2 
law to forbid the recovery of debts due to British subjects. 
‘They declared, at the came time, they would repeal the law, 
if Congress were of opinion they ought to do it, But, de- 
sirous that their citizens should discharging their debis, 
they afterwards permitted British creditors to prosecute their 
suits, and to receive their debts in seven equal and annual 
payments; relying that the demand for the slaves, would 
either be admitted or denied in time, to lay their hands on 
some of the latter payments, for reimbursement. The im- 
mensity of this debt, was another reason for forbidding such 
a mass of property to be offered for sale under execution, at 
once, as, from the small quantity of circulating money, it 
must have sold for little or nothing, whereby the creditor 
would have failed to receive his money, and the debtor would 
have lost his whole estate, without being discharged of his 
debt. This is the history of the delay of justice in that 
country, in the case of British creditors. As to all otbers, 
its administration is as speedy as justice itself will admit. T 
presume it is equally so in all the other States, and can add, 
that it is administered in them all, with a purity and integrity, 
of which few countries afford an example. 

I cannot take leave, altogether, of the subjects of this con- 
versation, without recalling the attention of the Count de 
Vergennes, to what had been its principal drift. This wasto 
endeavor tc bring about a direct exchange between France 
and the United States, (without the intervention of a third 
nation) of those productions, with which each could furnish 
the other. We can furnish to France, (because we have here- 
tofore furnished to England) of whale oil and speemaceti of 
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furs and peltry, of ships and naval stores, and of potash, to 
the amount of fifteen millions of livres; and the quantities 
will admit of increase. Of our tobacco, France consumes the 
value of ten millions more. T'wenty-five millions of livres, 
then, mark the extent of that commerce of exchange, which 
is, at present, practicable between us. We want, in return, 
productions and manufactures, not money. If the duties on 
our produce are light, and the sale free, we shall undoubtedly 
bring it here, and lay out the proceeds on the spot, in the 
productions and manufactures which we want. The mer- 
chants of France, will, on their part, become active in the 
same business. We shall no more think, when we shall have 
sold our produce here, of making an useless voyage to another 
country, to lay out the money, than we think, at present, when 
we have suld it elsewhere, of coming here to lay out the 
money. The conclusion is, that there are commodities which 
form a basis of exchange, to the extent of 9 million of guineas 
annually: it is for the wisdom of those in power, to contrive 
that the exchange shall be made. 

Having put this paper into the hands of Monsieur Reyne- 
val, we entered into conversation again on the subject of the 
Farms, which were now unde: to be approaching to a 
conclusion. He told me, that he was decidedly of opinion, 
that the interest of the State required the Farm of tobacco 
to be discontinued, and that he had, accordingly, given every 
aid to my proposition, which laid within his sphere: that the 
Count de Vergennes was very clearly of the same opinion, and 
had supported it strongly with reasons of his own, when he 
transmitted it to the Comptroller General ; but that the Comp- 
troller, in the discussions of this subject which had taken 
place, besides the objections which the Countde Vergennes had 
repeated to me, and which are before mentioned, had added, 
that the contract with the Farmers General was now so far 
advanced, that the article of tobacco could not be withdrawn 
from it, without unravelling the whole transaction. Havii 
understood, that, in this contract, there was always reserve: 
to the crown, a right to discontinue it at any moment, making 
just reimbursements to the Farmers, I asked M. Reyneval, if 
the contract should be concluded in its present form, whether 
it might still be practicable to have it discontinued, as to the 
article of tobacco, at some future moment. He said it might 
be possible. 

ipon the whole, the true obstacle to this Proposition has 
penetrated, in various ways, through the veil which covers it. 
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‘The influence of the Farmers Gencral, has been heretofore 
found sufficient to shake a minister in his office. Monsieur 
de Calonnes’ continuance or dismission, has been thought, for 
some time, to be on a poise. Were he to shift this great 
weight, therefore, out of his own scale into that of his adver- 
saries, it would decide their preponderance. The joint inte- 
rests of France and America, would be an insufficient coun- 
terpoise in his favor. 

it will be observed, that these efforts to improve the com- 
merce of the United States, have been confined to that branch 
only, which respects France itself, and that nothing passed, 
on the subject of our commerce with the West Indies, except 
an incidental conversation as to our fish. The reason of this, 
was no want of a due sense of its importance. Of that, I am 
thoroughly sensible. But efforts in favor of this branch 
would, at present, be desperate. To nations with which we 
have not yet treated, and who have possessions in Amenica, 
we may offer a free vent of their manufactures in the United 
States, for a full, or a modified admittance into thase pos- 
sessions. But to France, we are obliged to give that free- 
dom for a different compensation ; to wit, for her aid in effect- 
ing our independence. It is difficult, therefore, to say what we 
have now to offer her, for an admission into her West Indies. 
Doubtless, it has its price. But the question is, what this 
would be, and whether worth our while to give it. Were we 
to propose to give to each other's citizens all the rights of 
natives, they would, of course, count what they should gain 
by this enlargement of right, and examine whether it would 
be worth to tem, as much as their monopoly of their West 
India commerce. If not, that commercial freedom which we 
wish to preserve, and which, indeed, is su valuable, leaves us 
Tittle else to offer. An expression in my letter to the Count de 
Vergennes, of November the 20th, whercin I hinted, that 
both nations might, perhaps, come into the opinion, that the 
condition of natives might be a better ground of intercourse 
for their citizens, than that of the most favored nation, was 
intended to furnish an opportunity to the minister, of parley- 
ing on that subject, if he was so disposed, and to myself, of 
seeing whercabouts they would begin, that I might communi~ 
cate it to Co..gress, and leave them to judge of the expediency 
of pursuing the subject. But no overtures have followed; 
for I have no right to consider as coming from the minister, 
certain questions which were, very soon after, proposed to me 
by an individual. It sufficiently accounts for these questions, 
that that individual had written a memorial on the subject, 
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for the consideration of the minister, and might wish to know, 
what we would be willing todo. The idea that I should an- 
swer such questions to him, is equally unaccountable, whether 
we suppose them originating with himself or coming from the 
minister. In fact, I must suppose them to be his own; and 
J transmit them, only that Congress may see what one French- 
man, at least, thinks on the subject. If we can obtain from 
Great Britain reasonable conditions of commerce, (which, in 
my idea, must for ever include an admission into her islands,) 
the freest ground between these two nations, would seem to 
be the best. But if we can obtain no equal terms from her, 
perhaps Congress might think it prudent, as Holland has 
done, to connect us unequivocally with France. Holland has 
purchased the protection of France. The price she pays, is, 
aid én time of war. It is interesting for us to purchase a free 
commerce with the French islands, But whether it is best 
to pay for it, by aids in war, or by privileges in commerce ; 
or not to purchase it at all, is the question. 








TO F. HOPKINSON. 
Patis, January 3, 1786, 
Dzar Sir, sid 

I wrote you last, on the 25th of tember. Since that, I 
have received yours of October the 25th, enclosing a duplicate 
of the last invented tongue for the harpsichord. ‘The letter 
enclosing another of them, and accompanied by newspapers, 
which you mention in that of October the 25th, has never 
come to hand, I will embrace the first opportunity of send- 
ing you the crayons. Perhaps they may come with this, 
which T think to deliver to Mr. Bingham, who leaves us on 
Saturday, for London. If, on consulting him, I find the con- 
veyance from London uncertain, you shall receive them by a 
M. Barrett, who goes from hence for New York, next 
month, You have not authorised me to try to avail you of 
the new tongue. Indeed, the ill success of my endeavours 
with the last, does not promise much with this. However, I 
shall try. Houdon only stopped a moment, to deliver me 
your letter, so that I have not yet had an opportunity of 
asking his opinion of the improvement. I am glad you are 
leased with his work. He is among the foremost, or per- 

haps, the foremost artist in the world. 
urning to your Encyclopedie, Arts et Metiers, tome 3, 
part 1, page 393, you will find mentioned an instrument, in- 
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vented by a Monsiem Ren wwdin, fo. determumg the bue 
tame of the musical movements, lai go, adagio, Ac. I went to 
see it. He shewed me lus first myention, the pice of the 
machine was twenty-five gumeas then lus second, which he 
had been able to make for about half that sum. Both of 
these had a matnspting and a balance wheel, for thei: mover 
and regulator. ‘The stiohes wese made by a small hammer. 
He then shewed me his list, wach 1s moved by a weight and 
aegulated by a pendulum, and which cost only two guineas 
and a half. It presents, in front, a dul plite like that of a 
dock, on wlych aie aitanged, m a cucle, the words largo, 
adagio, andante, ullegio, presto. ‘Lhe cucle 1s moreovei di- 
vided into fifty-two equal degiees Largo 1s at 1, adagno at 
11, andante at 22, allegio at 3b, and picste at 10 Turning 
the mdex to any one of these, the pendulum (which 1s asting, 
with a ball hanging to 1) shortens or lengthens, so that one 
of its vibrations gives you a ciotchct for that movement, 
Lluis instiument has been examined by the academy of music 
here, who ave so well satisficd of its utihty, that they have 
ordered all music which shall be prmted here, in futme, to 
have the movements numbered in co:espondence with this 

lexi-chionometer. I need not tell you thit the numbers 

tween tno movements, as between 22 and JO, give the 
quicker or slower degrees of the movements, such as the 
gunk andante, o: moderate allegio. ‘Lhe mst: ument 1s use- 
ful, but sull it may be gieatly smplified. [I got lum to make 
me one, and having fiacd a pendulum vibrating seconds, I 
tuted by that the vibiations of lis pendulum, according to the 
several movement». 


Lago f 82 
Adagio 60 | times 
E find: the. pendula Andee } vitnates 904 “ina 
regul ‘Allegro | 95 { minute. 
Presto 135 


Every one, therefore, may make a clnonomete: adapted to 
his instrument. 
For a haipsichord, the following occms to me. 


Targa 10\ 

Adagio, R In the wall o® you chamber, over the 
Ae > ON. misthument, dnve five httle brads, as, 1, 
Presto, 5 _ 2,8,4, 5, in the following manner. Take 


e a stung with a bob to it, of such length, 
as, that hung on No. 1, it shall vibrate fifty-two times in a 
minute. Then proceed by tual to dine No. at such a 
distance, that diawing the top of the stung to that, the part 
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remaining between one and the bob, shall vibrate sixty times 
in a minute. Fix the third for seventy vibrations, &c.; the 
cord always hanging over No. 1, as the centre of vibration, 
A person playing on the violin, may fix this on hia music 
stand. A pendulum thrown into vibration, will continue in 
motion long enough to give you the time of ‘your Piece. 
have been thus particular, on the supposition that you would 
fix one of these simple things for yourself. 

You have heard often of the metal called platina, to be 
found only in South America. It is insusceptible of rust, as 
gold and silver are, none of the acids affecting it, exceptiug 
the aqua regia, It also admits of as perfect a polish as the 
metal hitherto used for the 5] ia of telescopes. These two 
properties had suggested to the Spaniards, the substitution of 
it for that use. But the mines being closed up by the go- 
vernment, it is difficult to get the metal. The experiment 
has been Istely tried here by the Abbé Rochon, (whom I 
formerly mentioned to Mr. Rittenhouse, as having discovered 
that lenses of certain natural chrystals have two different and. 
uncombined magnitying powers) and he thinks the polish ax 
high as that of the metal heretofore used, and that it wilt 
never be injured by the air, a touch of the finger, &c. I 
examined it in a dull day, which did not admit a fair judg- 
ment of the strength of its reflection. 

Good qualities are sometimes misfortunes. I will prove it 
from your own experience. You are punctual; and almost 
the only one of my correspondents on whom I can firmly rely, 
for the execution of commissions which combine a little trou- 
dle with more attention. JI am very sorry, however, that I 
have three commissions to charge you with, which will give 
you mare than a little trouble. ‘Two of them are for 
sieur de Buffon. Many, many years ago, Cadwallader Coliden 
wrote a very small pamphlet on the subjects of attraction and 
impulsion, a copy of which he sent to Monsieur de Buffon. 
He was so charmed with it, that he put it into the hands of a 
friend to transtate, who lost it. It has ever since weighed on 
his mind, and he has made repeated trials to have it found in 
England. But in vain. He applied to me. I am in hopes, 
if you will write a line to the bookselicrs of Philadelphia to 
rummage their shops, that some of them may find it. Or, 

erhaps, some of the careful old people of Pennsylvania or 
New Jersey may have preserved 2 copy. In the King's cabi- 
net of Natural History, of which Monsieur de Buffon has the 
superintendence, I observed that they had neither our grouse 
ner our pheasant. These, I hnow, may be bought in the 
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market of Philadelphia, on day while they are in season. 
Pray buy the male and female of each, and employ some 
apothecary's boys to prepare them, and pack them. Me. 
theds may be seen in the preliminary discourse to the first 
volume of Birds, in the Encyclopedie, or in the Natural His- 
tory of Buffon, where he describes the King’s cabinet. And 
this done, you will be so good as to send themto me. The 
third commission is more distant. It is to procure ma two or 
three hundred paccan nuts from the western country. I ex- 
pect they can always be got at Pittsburgh, and am in hopes 
that by yourself or your friends, some attentive person there 
may be engaged tu send them to you. ‘Chey should come 
as fresh as possible, and come best, I believe, in a box of sand, 
Of this Barham could best advise you. I imagine vessels a: 
always coming from Philadelphia to France. If there be 
choice of ports, Havre would be best. I must beg you to 
direct them to the care of the American consul or agent at 
the port, to be sent by the Diligence or Fourgon. thou- 
sand apologies would not suffice for this trouble, if I meant 
to pay you in apologies only. But I sincerely ask, and will 
punetuall execute, the appointment of your chargé des af- 
faires in Europe generally. From the smallest to the highest 
commissivn, I will execute with zeal and punctuality, in buy- 
ing, or doing any thing you wish, on this side the water. 
4 may judge from the preceding specimen, that I shall not 

¢ behind hand in the trouble I shall impose on you. Make 
anote of all the expenses attending my commissions, and favor 
me with it every now and then, and Iwill replace them. My 
daughter is well, and retains an affectionate remembrance of 
her antient patroness, your mother, as well as of your lady 
and family. She joins me im wishing to them, and to Mr. and 
Mrs. Rittenhouse and family, every happiness. Accept, your- 
self, assurances of the esteem with which I am, Dear Sir, 

Your friend and servant, 
Tu: Jerrerson. 








LP. S. What is become of the Lunarium for the King? 


TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
Paris, January 4 1786, 
Dear Sr, 
Ihave been honored with yonr letter of September the 
26th, which was delivered me by Mr. Houdon, who is safely 
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returned. He has brought with him the mould of the face 
only, having left the other parts of his work with his work. 
men, to come by some other conveyance. Doctor Franklin, 
who was joined with me in the superintendence of this just 
monument, having left us before what is called the costume 
of the statue was decided on, I cannot so well satisfy myself, 
and I am persuaded I should not so well satisfy the world, as 
by consulting your own wish or inclination as to this article. 

fermit me, therefore, to ask you whether there ia any parti- 
cular dress, or any particular attitude, which you would 
rather wish to be adopted. I shalt take a singular pleasure 
in having your own idea executed, if you will be so good as 
to make it known to me. 

I thank you for the trouble you have taken, in answering 
my inquiries on the subject of Bushnel’s machine. Colonel 
Humphreys could only give me a general idea of it, from the 
atten proposed, rather than the means contrived to produce 
them. 

I sincerely rejoice, that three such works as the opening 
the Potomac and James rivers, and a canal from the Dism: 
Swamp, are likely to he carried through. There is still a 
fourth, however, which I had the honor, I believe, of men~ 
tioning to you in a letter of March the 15th, 1784, from An- 
napolis, It is the cutting a canal, which shall unite the 
heads of Cayahoga and Beaver creek. The utility of this, 
and even the necessity of it, if we mean to aim at the trade of 
the lakes, will be palpable to you. ‘The only question is, its 
practicability. ‘Che best information I could get, as to this, 
was from General Hand, who described the country as cham- 
pain, and these waters as heading in lagoons, which would be 
easily united. Maryland and Pennsylvania are both inte- 
rested to concur with us in this work. The institutions you 
propose to establish, by the shares in the Potomac and James 
river companies, given you by the Assembly, and the parti- 
cular objects of those institutions, are most worthy. It occurs 
to me, however, that if the bill ‘ for the more general diffu- 
sion of knowledge,’ which is in the revisal, should be passed, 
it would supersede the use, and obscure the existence of the 
charity schools you have thought of. I suppose, in fact, 
that that bill, or some other like it, will be passed. I never 
saw one een sith ane enthusiasm than bere = in Be 
year , e house of Delegates, who ordered it to be 
printed. eA it seemed afterwards, that nothing but the 
extreme distress of our resources prevented its being carried 
into execution, even during the war. I¢ is an axiom in my 
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mind, that our liberty can never be safe but in the hands of 
the People themselves, and that too, of the people with a 
certain degree of instruction. ‘This, it is the business of the 
State to effect, and on a general plan. Should you see a pro- 
bability of this, however, you can never be at a loss for wor- 
thy objects of this donation. Even the remitting that pro- 
portion of the toll, on all articles transported, would present 
itself under many favorable considerations, and it would, in 
effect, be to make the State do in a certain proportion, what 
they ought to have done wholly: for I think they should 
clear all the rivers, and lay them open and free to all. How- 
ever, you are infinitel: best judge, how the most good 
may be effected with these shares. 

ll is quiet here. There are, indeed, two specks in the 
horizon: the exchange of Bavaria, and the demarcation he- 
tween the Emperor and 'Tmks. We may add, as a third, 
the interference by the King of Prussia in the domestic dis- 
putesof the Dutch. Great Britam, it is said, begins to look 
towards us with a little more good humor. But how true 
this may be, I cannot say with certainty. We are trying to 
render her commerce as little necessary to us as possible, by 
finding other markets for our produce. A. most favorable 
reduction of duties on whale oil, bas taken place here, which 
will give us a vent for that article, paying a duty of a guinea 
and a half a ton, only. 

Ihave the honor to be, with the highest esteem and re- 
spect, Dear Sir, yours, &c. 





Tu: Jerrrcrson. 


TO A. CARY, 
Party, January 7% 1786, 
Deaz Six, 

The very few of my countrymen who happen to be punc- 
tual, will find their punctuality a misfortune to them. Of this 
I shall give you a proof, by present application, which I 
should not make to you, if Idid not know you to be superior 
to the torpidity of our climate. In my conversations with the 
Count de Buffon, on the subjects or Natural History, I find 
him absolut.ty unacquainted with our elk and our deer. He 
has hitherto believed, that our deer never had horns more 
than a foot long: and has, therefore, classed them with the 
roe buck, which, Tam sure, you know them to be different 
from. I have examined some of the red deer of this country, 
at the distance of about sixty yards, and I find no other dif- 
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ference between them and ours, than a shade or two in the 
colour. Will you take the trouble to procure for me the 
largest pair of buck’s horns you can, and a large skin of each 
colour, that is to say, a red and @ blue? Ifit were possible 
to take these from a buck just killed, to leave all the bones of 
the head in the skin, with the horns on, to leave the bones of 
the legs in the skin also, and the hoofs to it, so that, having 
only made an incision all along the belly and neck, to take the 
animal out at, we could, by sewing up that incision, and stuff 
ing the skin, present the true size and form of the animal, it 
would be a most precious present. Our deer have been often 
sent to England and Scotland. Do you know (with certainty) 
whether they have ever bred with the red deer of those coun- 
tries? With respect to the elk, I despair of your being able 
to get for me, any thing but the horns of it. “David Ross, I 
know, hes a pair; perhaps he would give them to us. It is 
useless to for the skin and skeleton, because, I think it 
not in your power to get them; otherwise, they would be most 
desirable. A gentleman, fellow passenger with me from 
Boston to England, promised to send to you, in my name, 
some hares, rabbits, pheasants, and partridges, by the return 
of the ship, which was to go to Virginia, and the captain pro- 
mised to take great care of them. My friend procured the 
animals, and, the ship changing her destination, he kept them, 
in hopes of finding some other conveyance, till they all pe- 
rished. Ido not despair, however, of finding some oppor- 
tunity still, of sending acolony of useful animals. I am making 
a collection of vines for wine, and for the table; also of some 
trees, such as the cork, oak, &c. &c. 
Every thing is absolutely quiet in Europe. There is not, 
therefore, a word of news to communicate. I pray you to 
resent me affectionately to your family, and that of ‘ucka- 
joe. Whatever expense is necessary for procuring me the 
articles above-mentioned, I will instantly replace, either in 
cash, or in any thing you may wish from hence. 
I am, with very sincere esteem, Dear Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu: JzrFerson. 


TO MAJOR GENERAL GREENE. 
Parls, January 19, 1786, 
Dear Sin, 
‘Your favor of June the Ist, did not come to hand till the 
8rd of September. I immediately made inquirica on the sub- 
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ject of the frigate, you had authorised your relation to sell to 
this government, and I found that he had, long before that, sold 
her to government, and sold her very well, as Funderstood. I 
noted the price on the back of your letter, which I have since, 
unfortunately, mislaid, so that I cannot, at this moment, state 
to you the price. But the transaction is of so long standing, 
that you cannot fail to have received advice of it. I should, 
without delay, have given you this information, but that Ihoped 
to be able to accompany it with information as to the live oak, 
which was another object of your letter. This matter, though 
it has been constantly pressed by Mr. St. John, and also by 
the Marquis de la Fazette, since his return from Berlin, has 
been spun to a great length, and, at last, they have only de- 
cided to send to you for samples of the wood. Letters on this 
subject, from the Marquis de la Fayette, accompany this. 
very thing in Europe is quiet, and promises quiet for at 

least a year to come. We do not find it easy to make com- 
mercial arrangements in Europe, There is 2 want of confi- 
dence in us. ‘This country has lately reduced the duties on 
Auerican whale oi), to about a guinea and a halfthe ton, and 
I think they will take the greatest part of what we can furnish, 
T hope, therefore, that this branch of our commerce will re- 
sume its activity. Portugal shews a disposition to court our 
trade; but this has, for some time, been discouraged by the 
hostilities of the piratical states of Barbary. The Emperor 
of Morocco, who had taken one of our vessels, immediately 
consented to suspend hostilities, and ultimately gave up the 
vessel, cargo and crew. I think we shall be able to settle 
matters with him. But I am not sanguine as to the Algerines. 
They have taken two of our vessels, and, I fear, will ask such 
a tribute for a forbearance of their piracies, as the United 
States would be unwilling to pay. hen this idea comes 
across my mind, my faculties are absolutely suspended be- 
tween indignation and ii ience. I think, whatever sums 
we are obliged to pay for jom of navigation in the Euro. 
‘pean seas, should Ee levied on the European commeree with 
us, by a separate impost, that these powers may see that they 
protect these enormities for their own loss. 

T have the honor to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem and respect, Dear Siz, yours, &. 

Ta: JErrenson. 
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TO LISTER ASQUITH. 


: Parts, January 18, 1786. 
Sr, 

I have duly received your letter of the 2d instant. The 
delays, which have attended your enlargement, have been 
much beyond my expectation. The reason I have not written 
to you, for some time, has been the constant expectation of 
receiving an order for your discharge. I have not received 
it, however. I went to Versailles three days ago, and made 
fresh applications on the subject. I received assurances, 
which gave me reason to hope that the order for your dis- 
charge will soon be made out. Be assured, it shall not be 
delayed a moment after it comes to my hands, and that I 
shall omit no opportunity of hastening it. In the mean time, 
I think you may comfort yourself and companions with the 
certainty of receiving it ere long. 1 am, Sir, 

your most humble servant, 
Ta: Jurvruson. 


‘The following were answers by Mr. Jefferson, to questions 
addressed to him by Monsieur ie Meusnier, author of that 
part of the Encyclopedie Methodique, entitled Economie poli- 
tique et diplomatique.] 


1, What has led Congress to determine, that the concur- 
rence of seven votes is requisite in questions, which, by the 
Confederation, are submitted to the decision of # majority of 
the United States, in Congress assembled ? 

The ninth article of Confederation, section six, evidently es- 
tablishes three orders of questions in Congress. 1. The greater 
ones, which relate to making peace or war, alliances, coinage, 
requisitions for money, raising military force, or appointing its 
commander in chicf. 2. The lesser ones, which comprehend 
all other matters submitted by the Confederation to the federal 
head. 3. The single question of adjourning from day to day. 
ihe gradation of questions is distinctly characterised by the 
article. 

In proportion to the magnitude of these questions, a greater 
concurrence of the voices composing the Union, was thought 
necessary. ‘Three degrees of concurrence, well distinguished 
by substantial circumstances, offered themselves to notice. 
1. A concurrence of a majority of the people of the Union. 
It was thought that this w be insured, by requiring the 
voices of nine States ; because, according to the loose estimates 
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which had been made of the inhabitants, and the proportion 
of them which were free, it was believed, that even the nine 
smallest would include a majority of the free citizens of the 
Union. The voices, therefore, of nine States were required 
in the greater questions. 2. A concurrence of the majority 
of the States. Seven constitute that majority. ‘This number, 
therefore, was required in the lesser questions, 3. A concur- 
rence of the majority of Congress, that is to say, of the States 
actually present in it. As there is no Congress, when there 
are not seven States present, this concurrence could never be 
of less than four States. But these might happen to be the 
four smallest, which would not include one ninth part of the 
free citizens of the Union. This kind of majority, therefore, 
was entrusted with nothing but the power of adjourning them. 
selves from day to day. 

Here then are three kinds of majorities. _1. Of the people. 
2. Of the States. 3. Of the Congress: each of which is en- 
trusted to a certain length. 

Though the paragraph in question be clumsily expressed, 
yet it strictly announces its own intentions. It defines with 
‘ision, the greater questions, for which nine votes shalt be 
requisite. In the /esser questions, it then requires a majoril; 
of the United States in Congress assembled: a term a hich 
will apply either to the number seven, as being a majority of 
the States, or to the number four, as being @ majority of Con- 

3. Which of the two kinds of majority, was meant? 
, that which would leave a atilj smaller kind, for the 
mn of the question of adjournment. The contrary con- 
struction would be absurd. 

This paragraph, therefore, should be understood, as if it 
had been expressed in the following terms. ‘ The United 
States, in Congress assembled, shall never engage in war, &. 
but with the consent of nine States: nor determine any other 

uestion, but with the consent of a majority of the whole 

tates, except the question of adjournment from day to day, 
which may be determined by a majority of the States actually 
present in Congress,’ 

2. How far is it permitted, to bring on the reconsideration 
of a question which Congress has once determined ? 

The first Congress which met, being composed mostly of 
persons who had been members of the legislatures of their 
respective States, it was natural for them to adopt those rules 
in their proceedings, to which they had been accustomed in 
their legislative houses; and the more so, as these happened 
to be nearly the same, as having been copied from the same 
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original, those of the British parliament. One of those rules 
of proceeding was, that ‘a question once determined, cannot 
be proposed, a second time, in the same session.’ Congress, 
daring their first session, in the autumn of 1774, observed 
this rule strietly. But before their meeting in the spring of 
the following year, the war had broken out. They found 
themselves at the head of that war, in an executive, as well 
as legislative capacity. They found that a rule, wise and 
necessary for a legislative body, did not suit an executive one, 
which, being governed by events, must change their purposes, 
as those change. Besides, their session was then to become 
of equal duration with the war; and a rule, which should 
render their legislation immutable, during all that period, 
could not be submitted to. They, therefore, renounced it 
in practice, and have ever since continued to reconsider their 

westions freely, The only restraint as yet provided against 
the abuse of this permission to reconsider, is, that bs nae 

juestion has been decided, it cannot be proposed for recon- 
sideration, but by some one who voted in favor of the former 
decision, and declares that be bas since changed his opinion. 
I do not recollect accurately enough, whether it be necessary 
that hia vote should have lecided that of his State, and the 
vote of his State, have decided that of Congress. 

Perhaps, it might have been better, when they were forming 
the federal constitution, to have assimilated it, as much as 
possible, to the particular constitutions of the States. All 
of these have distributed the legislative, executive, and ju- 
diciary powers, into different departments. In the federal 
constitution, the judiciary powers are separated from the 
others; but the legislative and executive are both exercised 
by Congress. A means of amending this defect, has been 
thought of. Congress having a power to establish what 
committees of their own body, they please, and to arrange 
among them the distribution of their business, they might, on 
the first day of their annual meeting, appoint an executive 
committee, consisting of a member from each State, and refer 
to them all executive business which should occur during 
their session; confining themselves to what is of a legislative 
nature, that is to say, to the heads described in the ninth 
article, as of the competence of nine States only, and to such 
other questions as should lead to the establishment of general 
rules. The journal of this committee, of the preceding day, 
might be read the next morning in Congress, and considered 
25 approved, unless a vote was demanded on a particular 
asticle, and that article changed. The sessions of Congress 
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would then be short, and when they separated, the Con- 
federation authorises the sppousieent of a committee of the 
States, which would naturally succeed to the business of the 
executive committee. The legislative business would be 
better done, because the attention of the members would not 
be interrupted by the details of execution ; and the executive 
business would be better done, because, business of this 
nature is better adapted to small, than great bodies. A mo- 
narchical head should coufide the execution of its will to de- 
partments, consisting, each, of a plurality of hands, who 
would warp that will, as much as possible, towards wisdom 
and moderation, the two qualities it generally wants. But, 
a republican head, founding its decrees, originally, in these 
two quahties, should commit them to a single hand for exe- 
cution, giving them, thereby, a promptitnde which republican 
proceedings generally want. Congress could not, indeed, 
confide their executive business to a smaller number, than a 
committee consisting of a member from each State. 'Lhis in 
necessary to insure the coufidence of the Union. But it 
would be gaining a great deal, to reduce the executive heat 
to thirteen, and to reheve themsclves of those details, "Mum, 
however, has as yet been the subject of private conversations 
only. 

3. A succinct account of paper money, in Anserica? 

Previous to the late Revolution, most of the States were in 
the habit, whenever they had occasion for more money than 
could be raised immediately, by taxes, to issue paper notes or 
bills, in the name of the State, wherein they promised to pay 
to the bearer the sum named in the note or bill. In some of 
the Ntates, no time of payment was fixed, nor tax {aid to 
enable payment. In these, the bills depreciated. But others 
of the States, named in the bill the day when it should be 
paid, laid taxes to bring in money enough for that purpose, 
and paid the bills punctually, on or belore the day named. 
In these States, paper money was in as high estimation as 
gold and silver. On the commencement of the late Revolu- 
tion, Congress had no money. ‘The external commerce of the 
States being suppressed, the farmer could not sell his produce, 
and, of course, could not pay a tax. Congress had no ce- 
source then, aut in paper money. Not beirg able to lay a 
tax for its redemption, they could only prom.se that taxes 
should be laid for that purpose, so as to redeem the bills by 
a certain day. They did not foresee the long continuance of 
the war, the almost total suppiession of their exports, and 
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other events, which rendeied the performance of thei en- 
gagement impossible. ‘Lhe pape: money continued, for a 
twelvemonth, equal to gold and siler. But the quantities 
which they #c1e obliged to emit, for the purposes of the war, 
exceeded what had been the usual quantity of the cuculating 
medium. It began, therefore, to become cheapel, o1, as we 
expressed st, 1t deprectated, as gold and silver would have 
done, had they been thrown into circulation in equal quan- 
triacs. But not having, lhe them, an mtimsic value, its de- 

eciation was more rapid, and greater, than could ever have 
happened with them. {hn two years, wt had fallen to two dol- 
Jars of paper monty for one of silva, a thice yens, to four 
for one, in mine months more, it fell to ten for one, and m 
the s1x months followmg, that 1s to say, by September, 1779, 
at had fallen to twenty foi one. 

Congress, ala med at the consequences which were to be ap- 
prehended, should they lose this 1esource altogether, thought 
it necessary to make a vigorous effoit to stop its furthe: de- 
pleciation. ‘Lhey, therefore, dete:mined, in the first place, 
that then emission should not exceed two hundred millions 
of dollats, to which te1m they were then neatly anived and, 
though they knew that twenty dollais of what they were then 
issuing, would buy no more for then army than one silver dol- 
Ja: would buy, yet they thought 1t would be worth while, to 
submit to the sacrifice of nineteen out of twenty dollars, if 
they could thereby stop fuithe: depieciation. They, there~ 
fore, published an addiess to then constituents, in which 
they 1enewed then orginal declarations, that this paper 
money should be redeemed at dollar for dolla. They 
proved the ability of the States to do this, and that then 
liberty would be cheaply bought at that price. The declaia- 
tion was effectual. No man received the money at 4 better 
iate, on the contrary, in six months moie, that 15, by Maich, 
1780, it had fallen to forty for one. Congress then tued an 
expenment of a different kind. Conside.ng ther former 
offcis to 1ecdeem this money, at pai, as 1elinquished by the 
gencral 1ef.sal to take it, but in progressive depieciation, they 
required the whole to be h.ouzht in, declared it should be re- 
deemed at ite present value, ot forty to. one, and, that they 
would gtve to the holders ncw bills, reduced in their denomi- 
nation to the sum of gold ox silver, which was actually to be 
paid foi them, ‘Lhus would 1educe the nominal sum of the 
mass i cuculation, to the piesent worth of that mass, which 
was hye milhons, a sum not too great for the cuculation of 
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the States, and which, they therefore hoped, would not de- 
preciate further, as they continued firm in their purpose of 
emitting no more. ‘his effort was as unavailing as the for- 
mer. Very little of the money was brought in. it continued 
to circulate and to depreciate, till the end of 1780, when it 
had fallen to seventy-five for one, and the money circulated 
from the French army, being, by that time, sensible in all the 
States noth of the Potomac, the paper ceased its circulation 
altogether, in those States. Jn Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, it continued a year longer, within which time it fell to 
one thousand for one, and then expired, as it had done in the 
other States, without a single groan. Not a murmur way 
heard, on this occasion, among the people. On the contrary, 
universal congratulations took place, on their seeing this gi- 
gantic mass, whose dissolution had threatened convulsions 
which should shake their infant confederacy to its centre, 
quietly interred in its grave. Foueigners, indeed, who do 
not, like the natives, feel indulgence for its memory, as of a 
being which has vindicated their liberties, and fallen in the 
moment of victory, have been loud, and still are loud in their 
complaints. A few of them have reason; but the most noisy 
are not the best of them. They are persons who have be- 
come bankrupt, by unskilful attempts at commerce with Ame- 
rica. That they may have some pretext to offer to their cre- 
ditors, they have bought up great masses of this dead money 
in America, where it is to be had at five thousand for one, and 
they shew the certificates of their paper possessions, as if they 
had all died in their hands, and had been the cause of their 
bankruptcy. Justice will be done to all, by paying to all per- 
sons what this money actually cost them, with an interest of 
six per cent, from the time they received it. If difficulties 
present themselves in the ascertaining the epoch of the re- 
ceipt, it has been thought better that the State should lose, 
by admitting easy proofs, than that individuals, and especially 
foreigners, should, by being held to euch as would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible. 

4, Wirginia certainly owed two millions, sterling, to Great 
Britain, at the conclusion of the war. Some have conjectured 
the debt as high as thre millions. { think that State owed 
near as mucu, as all the rest put together. This is to be 
ascribed to peculiarities in the tobacco trade. The advan- 
tages made by the British merchants, on the tobaccos con- 
signed to them, were so enormous, that they spared no means 
of increasing those consignments. A powerful engine for this 
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purpose, was the giving good prices and credit to the planter, 
till they got him more immersed in debt than he could pay, 
without scIling his lads or slaves. They then reduced the 
price, givon for his tobacco, so that let his shipments be ever 
Fo gicat, and iy demand of necessaries exci $0 Cconenncal, 
they never permitted hun to clear off ns debt, These debts 
had become heieditary ftom father to son, for many genera- 
tions, so that the planters were a species of propeity, annexed 
to certain mercantile houses in London, 

5, The membeis of Congress are differently paid by difs 
ferent States. Some ate on fixed allowances, from four to eight 
dollars a day. Others have thei expenses paid, and a sur- 
plus for their time. ‘Chis surplus is of two, three, or four 
dollars a day. 

6. Ido not believe these has ever heen a moment, when a 
single whig, in any one State, would not have shuddered at the 
very idea of a sepaiation of their State fiom the confederacy. 
‘The tories would, at all times, have been glad to see the con- 
federacy disvolsed, cven by patticles at a time, in hopes of 
their attaching themselves again to Great Britain. 

7%. The 11th aticle of Confederation admits Canada to 
accede to the Confederation, at its own will, but adds, ‘no 
other colony shall be admitted to the same, unless such ad- 
mission be agreed to by nine States.’ When the plan of 
April, 1784, for establishing new States, was on the carpet, 
the committee who framed the report of that plan, had in- 
serted this clause, ‘ provided nine States agree to such admis- 
sion, according to the reservation of the 1ith of the articles 
of Confederation.’ It was objected, 1. That the words of the 
Confederation, ‘ no other colony,’ could refer only to the 
residuary possessions of Great Britain, as the two Floridas, 
Nova Scotia, &c. not being alleady parts of the Union; 
that the law for ‘ admitting‘ a new member into the Union, 
could not be applied to a territory which was already in the 
Union, as making part of a State which was a member of it, 
2. That it would be improper to allow ‘nine’ States to re- 
ceive a new member, because, the same reasons which ren~ 
dered that number proper now, would render a greater one 
proper, when the number composing the Union should be 
increased. They therefore struck out this paragiaph, and 
inserted a proviso, that ‘ the consent of so many States, in 
Congress, shall be first obtained, as may, at the time, be 
competent;’ thus leaving the question, whether the 11th 
article applies to the admission of new States, to be decided 
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when that admission shall be asked. Sce the Jounal of 
Congress of Aprit 20, 1784. Another doubt was started in 
this debate; viz. whether the agreement of the nine St 
required by the Confederation, was to he made by their legis- 
latues. or by their delegates in Congies? ‘The expression 
adopted, vig. ‘so many States, in Congiess, is first obtained,” 
shew what was their sense of this matier. If it be a ls 
that the 11th article of the Confederation is not to be applied 
to the admission of these new States, then it is contended 
that their admission comes within the 13th urticle, which for- 
bids ‘ any alteration, unless agreed to in a Congress of the 
United otates, and afterwards confirmed by the legislatures 
of every State.’ ‘The independence of the now Stales of K 
tuchy and Fran will soon bring on the ultimate decision 
of all these questions. 

8. Particular instances, whereby the General Assembly of 
Virginia hase shewn, that they considered the ordinance called, 
their constitution, as every other ordinance, or act of the le- 

islutuie, subject to be altered by the legislature for the tine 
cing. 

1 'The convention which formed that constitution, declared 
themselves to be the House of Delegates, during the term for 
which they were originally elected, and, in the autumn of the 
year, met the Senate, elected under the new constitution, and 
did legislative business with them. At this time, there were 
malefactois in the public jail, and there was, as yet, no court 
established for their trial. ‘Fhey passed a law, appointing 
certain members by name, who were then members of the 
Executive Council, to be a court for the trial of these male- 
factors, though the constitution had said, in express words, 
that no person should exercise the poweis of more than one 
of the three departinents, legislative, executive and judiciary, 
at the same time. This proves, that the very men who had 
made that constitution, understood that it would be alterable 
by the General Assembly. ‘This court was only for that oc- 
easion. When the next General Assembly met, after the 
election of the ensuing year, there was a new set of malefactors 
in the jail, and no court to try thea This Assembly passed 
asimilar law to the former, appointing certain members of the 
Executive Council, to be an occasional court for this particular 
case. Not having the journals of Assembly by me, [ am un- 
able to say whether this measure was repealed afterwards. 
However, they are instances of executive and judiciary powers 
exercised by the same persons, under the authority of a law, 
made in contradiction to the constitution, 
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2. There was a process depending in the ordinary courts 
of justice, between tho individuals of the name of Robinson 
and Fauntleroy, who were relations, of different descriptions, 
to one Robinson, a British subject, lately dead. Each party 
claimed a right to inherit the lands of the decedent, according 
to the laws. Their right should, by the constitution, have 
been decided by the judiciary courts; and it was actually de- 
pending before them. One of the parties petitioned the As- 
sembly, (I think it was in the year 1782,) who passed a law 
deciding the right in his favor. In the following year, a 
Frenchman, master of a vessel, entered into port without com- 
plying with the laws established in such cases, whereby, he 
incurred the forfeitures of the law to any person who would 
sue for them. An individual instituted a legal process to re- 
cover these forfeitures, according to the law of the land. The 
Frenchman petitioned the Assembly, who passed a lew de- 
ciding the question of forfeiture in his favor. ‘These acts are 
occasional repeals of that part of the constitution, which for- 
bids the same persons to exercise legislative and judiciary 
powers, at the same time. 

3, The Assembly is in the habitual exercise, during their 
sessions, of directing the Exccutive what todo. ‘There are 
few pages of their journals, which do not furnish proofs of 
this, and, consequently, instances of the legislative and exe- 
cutive powers exercised by the same persons, at the same 
time. ‘These things prove, that it has been the uninterrupted 
opinion of every Assembly, from that which passed the ordi- 
nance called the constitution, down to the present day, that 
their acts may control that ordinance, and, oF course, that the 
State of Virginia has no fixed constitution at all, 





[The succeeding Observations were made by Mr. Jefferson, 
on an article entitled ‘ Etats Unis,’ prepared for the Ency- 
clopédie Methodique, and submitted to him before its pub- 
lication] 

Page 8. The malefactors sent to America, were not suffi- 
cient in number to merit enumeration, as one class out of 
three, which peopled America. It was at a late period of 
their history, that this practice began. I have no bock by 
me, which enables me to point ont the date of its com- 
mencement. But I do not think the whole number sent, 
would amount to two thousand, and being principally men, 
eaten up with disease, they married seldom and propagated 
Hule. Ido not suppose that themselves and their deseend- 
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ants, are, at present, four thousand, which is little more than 
one thousandth part of the whole inhabitants. 

Indented servants formed a considerable supply. These 
were poor Europeans who went to America to settle them- 
selves. If they could pay their passage, it was well. If not, 
they must find means of paying it. ‘hey were at liberty, 
therefore, to make an agreement with any person they chose, 
to serve him such a length of time as they agreed on, upon 
condition that he would repay, to the master of the vessel, 
the expenses of their passage. If, being foreigners, unable 
to speak the language, they did not Lnow how to mahe a bar- 
gain for themselves, the captain of the vessel contracted for 
them, with such persons as he could. This contract was by 
deed indented, winch occa-ioncd them to be called indented 
servants. Sometunes they were called redemptioners, be- 
cause, by their agreement with the master of the vorscl, they 
could redeem theinselves from his power by paying their pas- 
sage; which, they frequently effected, by hning themsclyes 
on their anival, a» ix before mentioned, 1n some States, 1 
know, that these people had a right of marrying themselves, 
without their master’s leave, and I did suppose they had that 
right every where. I did not know, that, in any of the States, 
they demanded so much as a wech for every day's absence, 
without leave. I suspect this must have been at a very early 
period, while the governments were in the hands of the first 
emigrants, who being mostly laborers, were narrow-minded 
and severe. I know that in Virginia, the laws allowed their 
servitude to be protracted only two days for every one the: 
were absent, without leave. So mild was this hind of servi- 
tude, that it was very frequent for foreigners, who carried to 
America money enough, not only to pay their passage, but to 
buy themselves a faim, to indent themselves to a master for 
three years, for a certain sum of money, with a view to learn 
the husbandry of the country. I will here make a gencral 
observation. ‘So desirous are the poor of Europe to get to 
America, where they may better theic condition, that, being 
unable to pay their passage, they will agree to serve two or 
three years on their arrival there, rather than not go. During 
the time of that service, they are beter fed, better clothed, an: 
have lighter labor, than while in Europe. Continuing to work 
for hire, a few years longer, they buy a farm, marry, and enjoy 
all the eweets of a domestic society of their own. ‘The American 
governments are censured for permitting this species of servi- 
tude, which lays the foundation of the happiness of these peo- 
ple. But what should these governments do? Pay the pas- 
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sage of all those who choose to go into their country? They 
are not able; nor, were they able, do they think the purchase 
worth the price. Should they exclude these people from 
their shores? Those who know their situations in Europe 
and America, would not say, that this is the alternative which 
humanity dictates. It is said these people are deceived by 
those who carry them over. But this is done in Europe. 
Ilow can the American governments prevent it? Should they 
punish the deceiver? tt seems more incumbent on the Ew- 
ropean government, where the act is done, and where a pub- 
lic injury is sustained from it. However, it is only in Europe 
that this deception is heard of. The individuals are gene- 
rally satisfied in America, with their adventure, and very few 
of them: wish not to have made it. I must add, that the Con- 
ress have nothing to do with this matter. It belongs to the 
fi islatures of the several States. . 
age 26, ‘ Une puissance, en effet,’ &c. The account of 
the settlement of the colonies, which precedes this paragraph, 
shews that that settlement was not made by public authority, 
or at the public expense of England; but by the exertions, 
and at the expense of individuals. Hence it happened, that 
their constitutions were not formed systematically, but ac+ 
cording to the cireumstances which happened to exist, in 
each. Hence, too, the principles of the political connection 
between the old and new countries, were never settled. That 
it would have been advantageous to have settled them, is cer- 
tain; and, particularly, to have provided a body which should 
decide, in the last resort, all ceses wherein both parties were 
interested. But it is not certain that that right would have 
been given, or ought to have been given to the Parliament; 
much less, that it resulted to the Parliament, withont having 
been given to it expressly. Why was it necessary, that there 
should have been a body to decide in the last resort? Be- 
cause, it would have been for the good of both parties. But 
this reason shews, it ought not to buve been the Parliament, 
since, that would have exercised it for the good of one party 
only. 

Page 105. As to the change of the 8th article of Confede- 
ration, for quotaing requisitions of money on the States. 

By a report of the secretary of Congress, dated January 
the 4th, 1786, eight States had then acceded to the proposi- 
tion; to wit, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and Worth Caro- 
fin. 


Congicss, on the 18th of April, 1783, recommended to 
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the States to mvest them with a power, for twenty-five years, 
to levy an impost of five per cent, on all aiticles impmted 
from ahioad, New Hampshue, Massachusctts, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvama, Delaware, Vnamia, Noith Caro- 
hra and South Caiohna, had comphed with this, before the 
4th of January, 1780 Maryland hid parsed an act for the 
same pm pose, but, by a mistake in icfering to the date of 
the 1ecommend ition of Congress, the ict filed of its effect. 
bia was therefore to be rectified. Since the ith of Ja- 
nuuy, the pubke prrets tell ue that Rhede Islind has com- 
pued fully with this recommendition. 11 1emams still for 
New York and Georgia to doit. ‘Lhe expoitations of Ame- 
ser, which ac tolerably well known, ate the best measuie for 
c-tnvating the umpottations, These ae piobably woth 
alout tvcnty milhons of dodats, annually. Of course, this 
1apost w H pay the interest of a debt to that amount. It con- 
fined to the forergn debt, it will pay the whole mtc rect of that, 
avd sink half an ilhon of the capital, annually. ‘1 he expenses 
ot collecting this impost, will probably be six per cent on its 
amount, this being the usual expense of collection m the 
Lo ited States, ‘This will be sixty thousand dellais 

On the 0th of Apul, 1784, Congress »ecommended to the 
Staes, to invest them with a powel, for fittecn years, to ex- 
clude fiom then ports the vessels of ail nitions, not having a 
caty of commeice with them, and to piss, as to all nations, 
an aét on the principles of the Burtish navigation ict. Not tha 
they weie disposed to carry these powc rs into execution, with 
such as Would meet them m fau and equal atiangements of 
commerce, but that they might be able to do it against those 
who should not. On the 4th of January, 1756, New Huamp- 
shne, Massachusetts, Rhode Islind, Connecticut, New Youk, 
Pennsylvania, Maiy]ond, Vuginia and North Carohna, had 
done it. It 1emained for New Jersey, Delawae, South Caio- 
hina aud Geotgia, to do the same. 

In the mein time, the general iden has advanced before the 
demands of Congtess, and sevetal States have pissed acts, 
for vesting Congtess with the whole iegulation of then com- 
muice, 1esersing the revenue ausing from these regulation, 
to the disposal of the Stite im which it» kvied. The States 
which, according to the publi papers have p ssed such acts, 
aie New Hampsbue, Massachusetts Rhode Islnd, New Jei- 
sty, Delasaie and Vinoia but, the Asser tbly of Vugina, 
epprebcnsive thit this diyoin'td method of proceeding may 
fail i its effect, o1 be much retaded pissed a scsulution on 
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the 21st of January, 1786, appointing commissioners to meet, 
others from the other States, whom they invite into the same 
measure, to digest the form of an act, for investing Congress 
with such powers over their commerce, as shall be thought 
expedient, which act is to be reported to their several Assem- 
blies, for their adoption. ‘This was the state of the several 
propositions relative to the impost, and regulation of com- 
merce, at the date of our latest advices from America. 

Page 125. The General Assembly of Virginia, at their 
session in 1785, passed an act, declaring that the district, 
called Kentucky, shall be a separate and independent State, 
on these conditions. 1. That the le of that district shall 
consent to it. 2, That Congress shall consent to it, and shall 
receive them into the federal Union. 3. ‘That they shall take 
on themselves 2 proportionable part of the public debt of 
Virginia. 4, That they shall confirm all titles to lands with- 
in their district, made by the State of Virginia, before their 
separation. 

Poge 139. It was in 1783, and not in 1781, that Congress 
quitted Philadelphia, 

Page 140. ‘Le Congres qui te trouvoit 4 la portée des re- 
belles fut efi ayé.’ I was not present on this occasion, but Ihave 
had relations of the transaction fiom several who were, The 
conduct of Congress was marked with indignation and firmness. 
‘They received no propositions from the mutineers. They came 
to the resolutions, which may be seen in the journals of June 
the 21st, 1783, then adjourned regularly, and went through 
the body of the mutineers to their respective lodgings. The 
measures taken by Dickinson, the President of Pennsylvania, 
for punishing this insult, not being satisfactory to Congress, 
they assembled, nine days after, at Princeton, in Jersey. The 
people of Pennsylvania sent petitions, declaring their indig- 
nation at what had passed, their devotion to the federal head, 
and their dispositions to protect it, and praying them to re- 
turn; the legislature, as soon as assembled, did the same 
thing; the Executive, whose irresolution had been so ex- 
ceptionable, made apologies. But Congress were now re- 
moved; and, to the opinion that this example was proper, 
other causes were now added, sufficient to prevent their re- 
turn to Philadelphia. 

Page 155.1. 2. Omit ‘ La dette actuelle,’ &c. 

And also, ‘ Les details,’ &c. &c. to the end of the para- 

aph, ‘celles des Etats Unis;’ page 156. The reason is, 
that these passages seem to suppose, that the several sum» 
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emitted by Congress, at different times, amounting nominally 
to two hundred millions of dollars, had been actually worth 
that at the time of emission, and, of course, that the soldiers 
and others had received that sum from Congress. But no- 
thing is further from the truth. The soldier, victualler, or 
other persons who received forty dollars for a servive, at the 
close of the 1779, received, in fact, no more than he 
who received one dollar for the same service, in the year 1775, 
or 1776; because, in those years, the paper money wes at 
par with silver; whereas, by the close of 1779, forty paper 
dollars were worth but one of silver, and would buy no more 
of the necessaries of life. To know what the monies emitt- 
ed by Congress were worth to the people, at the time they 
received them, we will state the date and amount of every se- 
veral emission, the depreciation of paper money at the time, 
and the real worth of the emission in silver or gold, 
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Thus, it appears, that the two hundred millions of dollars, 
emitted by Congress, were worth, to those who reccived 
them, but about thirty-six millions of silver dollars. If we 
estimate at the same value, the like sum of two hundred mil- 
lions, supposed to have been emitted by the States, and 
reckon the Federal debt, foreign and domestic, at about forty- 
three millions, and the State debts, at about twenty-five mil- 
lions, it will form an amount of one hundred and forty millions 
of dollars, or seven hundred aud thirty-five millions of livres, 
‘Tournois, the total sum which the war has cost the inbubit- 
ants of the United States. It continued cight years, from 
the battle of Lexington to the cessation of hostilities in Ame- 
rica. The annual expense, then, was about seventeen mil- 
lions and five hundred thousand dollars, while that of our 
enemies was a greater number of guineas. 

It will be asked, how will the two masses of Continental 
and of State money, have cost the people of the United 
States seventy-two millions of dollars, when they are to be 
redeemed, now, with about six millions? I answer, that the 
difference, being sixty-six millions, has been lost on the paper 
bills, separately, by the successive holders of them. Ivery 
one, through whose hands a bill |, lost on that bill what 
it lost in value, during the time it was in his hands. This 
was a real tax on him; and, in this way, the people of the 
United States actually contributed those sixty-six millions of 
dollars, during the war, and by a mode of taxation the most 
oppressive of all, because the most unequal of all, 

Page 166; bottom line. Leave out ‘Et c'est une autre 
economie,' &c. The reason of this, is, that in 1784, pur- 
chases of lands were to be made of the Indians, which were 
accordingly made, But in 1785, they did not propose to 
make any purchase. The money desired in 1785, five 
thousand dollars, was probably to pay agents residing among 
the Indians, or balances of the purchases of 1784, These 
purchases wil] not be made every year; but only at distant 
intervals, as our settlements are extended: and it may be re- 
garded as certain, that not 2 foot of land will ever be taken 
from the Indians, without their own consent. The sacredness 
of their rights, is felt by all thinking persons in America, as 
much as in Europe. 

Page 170. Virginia was quotaed the highest of any State 
in the Union. But during the war, several States eppear to 
have paid more, because they were free from the enemy, 
whilst Virginia was cruelly ravaged. ‘The requisition of 
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1784, was 60 quotaed on the several Stater, as to bring up 
their arrearages; so that when they should have paid the 
sums then demanded, all would be on an equal footing. It 
is necessary to give a further explanation of this requisition. 
The requisitions of one million and two hundred thousand 
dollars, of eight millions, and two millions, had been made 
during the war, a3 an experiment, to see whether, in that si- 
tuation, the States could furnish the necessary supplies. It 
was found they could not. The money was thereupon ob- 
tained by loans in Europe: and Congress meant, by their re- 
quisition of 1784, to abandon the requisitions of one million 
and two hundred thousand dollars, and of two millions, 
also one half of the eight millions. But as all the Stat 
most, had made some payments in part of that requisition, 
they were obliged to retain such a proportion of it, as would 
eneole them to call for equal contributions from alt the 
others. 

Page 170. I cannot say how it has happened, that the debt 
of Connecticut is greater than that of Virginia. The latter is 
the richest in productions, and, perhaps, made greater exer- 
tions to pay for her supplies in the course of the war. 

Page 172. ‘ Les Americains sevant aprés une banqueroute,’ 
&c. ‘The objections made to the United States, heing here 
condensed together in a short compass, perhaps, it would not 
be improper to condense the answers in as small a compass, 
in some such form as follows. That is, after the words ‘ aucun 
espoir’, add, ‘ But to these charges it may be justly answered, 
that those are no bankrupts who acknowledge the sacredness 
of their debts, in their just and real amount, who are able, 
within a reasonable time, to pay them, and who are actually 
proceeding in that payment; that they furnish, in fact, the 
supplies necessary for the support of their government; that 
their officers and soldiers are satisfied, as the interest of their 
debt is paid regularly, and the principal is in a course of pay- 
ment; that the question, whether they fought ill, should be 
asked of those who met them at Bunker's hill, Bennington, 
Stillwater, King’s mountain, the Cowpens, Guilford, and the 
Eutaw. And that the charges of ingratitude, madness, infi- 
delity and corruption, are easily made by those to whom false- 
hoods cost nothing; but that no instances, in support of them, 
haye been produced, or can be luced.” 

Page 187. ‘ Les officiérs et les soldats ont été payés,’ &c. 
The balances due to the officers and soldiers have heen ascer- 
tained, and a certificate of the sum given to cach; on these, 
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the interest 1s 1egulaily paid, and every occasion 1 seized of 
paying the pumcipal, by receiving these ceitificates as money, 
whenever public property 1s solu, tui a more regula and ef- 
fectual method can be taken, for paying the whole. 

Page 191. ‘ Quoique la loi dont nous pailons, ne s‘ohscive 
plus en Angletene.’ ‘ An alien born may purchase lands or 
ather estates, but not for his own use , for the King 1s theie- 
upon entitled to them. ‘ ¥etan alien may acqune a propeity 
1n goods, money and othe: personal estate, o1 may bue a howe 
for hw habitation. For this 1s necessary for the adv mcement 
of trade.’ ‘ Also, an ahen may bing an action conceining pe- 
sonal property, and may make a will, and dispose of hs pei~ 
sonal estate.’ * When I mention these sights of an ahcn, I 
must be understood of alien fs sends only, 0: such whose coun- 
thes are in peace with ours, for alien cacmecs hare no nghts, 
no piit.leges, unless by the King’s special fason, dung the 
time of wai.’ Blackstone, B 1 ¢. 10, page J72. ¢ An alien 
frtend may have petsonal actions, but not real, an alien exemy 
shall have neithe: zeal, pe'sonal, nor mixed actions. ‘Lhe 
aeason why an ahen f»scnd 18 allowed to maintain a peisonal 
ction, 1s, because, he would otherwise be incapacitated to 
meichandise, which may be as much to our prejudice as his.’ 
Cunmngham’s law dict, title, Alens, The above 1s the clear 
law of England, practised from the eathest ages to this day, 
and neven demed ‘Lhe passage quoted by M de Mcusnier 
fiom 2 Blackstone, c. 26, 18 fiom Ins chapter ‘ Of title to 
things personal by occupancy. The word ‘ personal,’ shews 
that nothing in this chapter relates to lands, wlnch ate real 
estate, and, therefore, ths passage does not contradict the 
one befoie quoted trom the same author, (1 BI c. 10) which 
says, that the lands of an alien belong to the hung. ‘Lhe words, 
‘ of title by occupancy,’ shew, that it does not 1¢late to debis, 
which, being a moual existence only, cannot be the subyect of 
occupancy. Blackstone, in this passage, (B 2 c. 26) speaks 
only of personal goods of an alien, which another may find, 
and seize as prime occupant 

Page 193. ‘ Le 1embouisement preszentera des difficultés 
des sommes consideiables, &c. ‘Lhere 1s no difficulty nor 
doubt on this subject. Livery one 1s sensible how this 1s to 
be ultimately settled. Nether the Bustish creditor, nor the 
State, will be peimitted to lose by these payment» The debtor 
wilt be credited for what he paid, according to what tt was 
deally worth at the time he paid it, and he must pay the ba- 
lance Non does he lose by this, fos ifn man who owed one 
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thousand dollars to a British merchant, paid eight hundred 
paper dollars into the treasury, when the depreciation was at 
eight for one, it is clear he paid but one hundied zeal dollats, 
and must now pay nine hundied. It is probable, he ieceived 
those eight hundred dollars for one hundied bushels of wheat, 
which were never worth more thin one hundied silver dolla. 
He is credited, therefore, the full worth of his wheat. The 
equivoque is in the use of the word ‘ dollar.’ 

Page 226. ‘ Qu’ on abolisse les privileges du cleigé.’ This 
privilege, oviginally allowed to the clergy, is now extended to 
every man, and even to women. It is @ right of exemption 
fiom capital punishment, for the first offence, in most cases. + 
It is, then, a pardon by the law. Inc ther cases, the Executive 
gives the pardon, But when laws are made as mild as they 
should be, both those pardons are absurd. The principle of 
Beccaiia is sound. Let the legislator» be merciful, but the 
executors of the jaw inexorable. As the term ‘ privileges die 
clergé' may be misunderstood by foreigners, peihaps, it will 
be better to stiike it out here, and substitute the word * par~ 

on.’ 

Page 239. ‘ Les commissaies veulent,’ &c. Manslaughter 
is the hilling a man with design, but in a sudden gust of 

abtion, and where the killer has not had time to cool. The 

‘st offence is not punished capitally, but the second is. This 
is the law of Englaud and of all the American States; and 
ia not a new proposition. Those laws have supposed that a 
man, whose passions have so much dominion over him, as to 
lead him to repeated acts of murder, is unsafe to society : that 
it is better he should be put to death by the law, than otheis, 
more innocent than himself, on the movements of his impetu- 
ous passions, 

Thid. ‘ Mal-aisé d’indiquer Ja nuance precise, &c. In 
formin; le of crimes and punishments, two considerations 
have principal weight. 1. The atrocity of the ciime. 2. The 
pecuhar circumstances of a country, which fusnish greater 
temptations to commit it, or greater facilities for escaping de- 
tection. The punishment must be heasier, to counte: balance 
this. Were the first, the only consideration, all nations would 
form the same scale. But, as the cucumstances of a country 
have influence on the punishment, and no two counties exist 

recisely under the same ci:cumstances, no two counties vill 
Bm the same scale of c1imes and punishments. For example ; 
in America, the inhabitants let their horses go at large, in the 
uninelosed lands, which are so extensive, a3 to maintain them 
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altogether. It is easy, therefore, to steal them, and ensy tu 
escape. Therefore, the laws are obliged to oppose these 
temptations with a heavier degree of punishment. For this 
reason, the stealing of a horse, in America, is punished more 
severely than stealing the same value in any other form. In 
Europe, where horses are confined so securely that it is im- 
possible to steal them, that species of theft need notbe punished 
more severely than any other. In some countries of Europe, 
stealing fruit from trees is Pimlsbed capitally. The reason is, 
that it being impossible to lock fruit trees up incoffers, as we 
do our money, it is impossible to oppose physical bars to tl is 
species of theft. Moral ones are, therefore, opposed by the 
Jaws. This, to an unreflecting American, appears the most 
enormous of all the abuses of power; because, he has been 
used to see fruits hanging in such quantities, that, if not taken 
by men, they would rot: he has been used to consider them, 
therefore, as of no value, and as not furnishing materials for 
the commission of a crime. This must serve as an apology 
for the arrangement of crimes and punishments, in the scale 
under our consideration. A different one would be formed 
here; and still different ones in Italy, Turkey, China, &c. 

Page 240. ‘ Les officiers Americans,’ &. to page 264, ‘qui 
le meritoient. I would propose to new model this sectionsin 
the following manner. 1. Give a succinct history of the origin 
und establishment of the Cincinnati. 2 Examine whether, 
in its present form, it threatens any dangers to the State. 
3. Propose the most practicable method of preventing them. 

Having been in America, during the period in which this 
institution was formed, and being then in a situation which 
gave me opportunities of seeing it, in all its stages, I may ven- 
ture to give M. de Meusnier, materials for the first branch of 
the preceding distribution of the subject. The second and 
third, he will best execute himself. I should write its history 
in the following form. 

‘When, on the close of that war, which established the in- 
dependence of America, its army was about to be disbanded, 
the officers, who, during the course of it, had gone through 
the most trying scenes together, who, by mutual aids and good 
offices, had become dear to one another, felt with great op- 
pression of mind, the approach of that moment which was to 
separate them, never, perhaps, to meet again. They were 
from different States, and from distant parts of the same 
State. Hazard alone could, therefore, give them but rare 
and partial occasions of seeing each other. They were, of 

VOL. 1, EE 
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course, to abandon, altogether, the hope of ever meeting again, 
or to devise some occasion which might bring them together. 
And why not come together on purpose, at stated times? 
Would not the trouble of such a journey be greatly overpaid, 
by the pleasure of seeing each other again, by the sweetest 
of all consolations, the talking over the scenes of difficulty 
and of endearment they had gone through? This, too, would. 
enable them to know, who of them should succeed in the 
world, who should be unsuccessful, and to open the purses of 
all to every laboring brother. ‘This idea was too soothing, not 
to be chcrished in conversation, It was improved into that of 
a regular association, with an organised administration, with 
periodical meetings, general and particular, fixed contribu- 
tions for those who should be in distress, and a badge, by 
which, not only those who had not had occasion to become 
personally known, should be able to recognise one another, 
but which should be worn by their descendants, to perpe- 
tuate among them the friendships, which had bound their an- 
cestors together. 

General Washington was, at that moment, oppressed with 
the operation of disbanding an army which was not paid, and 
the difficulty of this operation was increased, by some two 
or three States’ having expressed sentiments, which did 
not indicate a sufficient attention to their payment. He was 
sometimea present, when his officers were fashioning in their 
conversations, their newly proposed society. He saw the in- 
nocence of its origin, and foresaw no effects less innocent. 
He was, at that time, writing his valedictory letter to the 
States, which has been so deservedly applauded by the 
world. Far from thinking ita moment to multiply the causes 
of irritation, by thwarting a proposition which had absolutely 
no other basis but that of benevolence and friendship, he 
was rather satisfied to find himself aided in his difficulties by 
this new incident, which occupied, and, at the same time, 
soothed the minds of the officers. He thought, too, that 
this institution would be one instrument the more, for 
strengthening the federal bond, and for promoting federal 
ideas. ‘The institution was formed. They incorporated 
into it the officers of the French army and navy, by whose 
sides they had fonght, and with whose aid they had finally 
prevailed, extending it to such grades, as they were told 
might be permitted to enter into it. They sent an officer to 
France, to make the proposition to them, and to procure the 
badges which they had devised for their order. The moment 
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of disbanding the army having come, before they could hue 
a fall meeting to ippoint then President, the General was 
pred to act in that office all then firee general mectng, 
which vas to be held at Pruladelphia, in the month of May 
Bllewa x 

The laws of the society were pubhshed Men who reed 
them on their close <, un¥ umcd by those sentiments of frend. 
ship which hid produced them, imattentye to those pams 
which an approaching seprration had excited in the minds of 
the institutons pohnetans, who seem every thin, on'y the 
dangers with which rt threatens civil souwty in fin, the It 
hottie people who, shelled by equal las ¢, bid never seen 
any drfterence between min and min, but hud wad of terre 
ble oppression, which people of then deserpbon exportence 
nother counties, fiom tho e who are distmarishee by titles 
and badges, began to be alarmed at this rew mst vtian 4A 
remarkable since, however, wis observed — Lhen sole. 
tudes were lon. confined within the ¢ 1c s of pray ite conver. 
sation At Icngth, however a Vh. Brite, Ch of dustice of 
Sou h Carolina, noke th t since Le wrote azuust tl > 
new institution, fy bode its dingers, very nopert ctly mn 
deed, because he had nothimg but hrs imazm ition to ad hm. 
An Ameucan could do ro more, for _to detal the real evity 
of aristocracy, they must be scen in Prope Bunhe's frars 
weie thought exiggeritions in Amouei, while in Durope, 
ats known that even Mirabein has but fintly sketched the 
curses of heieditary aristocracy, av they me evpernneed 
here, and as they would have followed in America, had this 
mstitution remained. The epigiiph of Burke's pamph'et, 
was, * Blow ye the trumpct in Zion’ = Its effect corresponded 
with its epigiaph, ‘This institut on became, first, the suljcet 
of general conversation Next, it was mide the subject of 
deliberation in the legislative A sembhes of some of the 
States. The Goseinor of South ( wel no ce wae it, an 
addic«s to the Assembly of that State. ‘Lhe Asseml hes of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Pennsylyama condemned 
its prmciples. No cucumstance, indeed, brought the consi 
deratios of it expressly before Congiess, yet it had sunk 
deep into then minds. An off: having been made to them, 
on the pait of the Polish order of Dire Pros dence, to re~ 
ceive some of their distinguisned citizens into thet o dei, 
they made that en occasion to declate, that these distinctions 
were contiaty to the prmctples of then Conf deratron, 

‘The uneasiness excited by thrs institution, had Publ ealy 

ER 
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caught the notice of General Washington. Still recollecting 
all the purity of the motives which gave it birth, he became 
sensible that it might produce political evils, which the 
warmth of those motives had masked. Add to this, that it 
was disapproved by the mass of citizens of the Union. This, 
alone, was reason strong enough, in a country where the will 
of the majority is the law, and ought to be the law. He saw 
that the objects of the institution were too light, to be opposed. 
to considerations as serious as these; and that it was Become 
necessary to annihilate it absolutely. On this, therefore, he 
was decided. The first annual meeting at Philadelphia, was 
now at hand ; he went to that, determined to exert all his in- 
fluence for its suppression. He proposed it to his fellow of- 
ficers, and urged it with all his powers. It met an opposition 
which was observed to clond his face with an anxiety, that 
the most distressful scenes of the war had scarcely ever pro- 
duced. It was canvassed for several days, and, at length, it 
was no more a doubt, what would be its ultimate fate. The 
order was on the point of receiving its annihilation, by the 
vote of a great majority of its members. In this moment, 
their envoy arrived from France, charged with letters from the 
French officers, accepting with cordiality the proposed badges 
of anion, with solicitations from others to be received into the 
order, and with notice that their respectable Sovereign had 
been pleased to recognise it, and to permit his officers to 
wear its badges. The prospect was now changed. The 
question assumed a new form. After the offer made by them, 
and accepted by their friends, in what words could they clothe 
a proposition to retract it, which would not cover themselves 
with the reproaches of levity and ingratitude? which would 
not appear an insult to those whom they loved? Federal 
principles, jopular discontent, were considerations whose 
weight was known and felt by themselves. But would fo- 
reigners know and feel them equally? Would they so far ac- 
knowledge their cogency, as to permit without any indigna- 
tion, the eagle and ribbon to be torn from their breasts, by 
the very hands which had placed them there? The idea re- 
volted the whole society. They found it necessary, then, to 
preserve so inuch of their institution as might continue to 
support this foreign branch, while they should prune off every 
other, which would give offence to their fellow citizens: thus 
sacrificing, on each hand, to their friends and to their country. 

The society was to retain its existence, its name, its mect- 
ings, and its charitable funds: but these last were to be de- 
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sited with their respective legislatures. ‘I'he order was to 
be no longer hereditary; a reformation, which had been 
pressed even from this side the Atlantic; it was to be com- 
municated to no new members; the general meetings, instead 
of annual, were to be triennial only. ‘The eagle and ribbon, 
indeed, were retained; because they were worn, and they 
wished them to be worn, by their friends who were in a 
country where they would not be objects of offence; but 
themselves never wore them. They laid them up in their 
bureaus, with the medals of American Independence, with 
those of the trophies they had taken, and the battles they bad 
won. But through all the United States, no ollicer is seen 
to offend the public eye, with the display of this badge. 
These changes have tranguillized the American States, 
Their citizens feel too much interest in the reputation of their 
officers, and value too much, whatever may serve to recal to 
the memory of their allies, the nents wherein they formed. 
but one people, not to do justice to the circumstance which 
prevented a total annihilation of the order. ‘Though they are 
obliged by a prudent foresight, to heep out every thing from 
among themselves, which might pretend to divide them into 
oxders, and to degrade one description of men below another, 
yet they hear with pleasure, that their allies, whom circum- 
stances have already placed under these distinctions, are 
willing to consider it as one, to have aided them in the esta- 
blishment of their liberties, and to wear a badge which may 
recal them to their remembrance ; and it would be an extreme 
affliction to them, if the domestic reformation which has been 
found neceasary, if the censures of individual writers, or if any 
other circumstance should discourage the wearing their badge, 
or lessen its reputation. 

This short, but true history of the order of the Cincinnati, 
taken from the mouths of persons on the spot, who were privy 
to its origin and progress, and who know its present state, is 
the best apology which can be made for an institution, which 
appeared to be, and was really, so heterogeneous to the go- 
vernments in which it was erected. 

It should be further considered, that, in America, no other 
distinction between man and man, had ever been known, but 
that of persons in office, exercising powers by authority of the 
laws, and private individuals. Among these last, the poorest 
laborer stood on equal ground with the wealthiest milhonary, 
and generally, on a more favored one, whenever their rights 
seemed to jar. It has been seen that a shoemaker, or of 
artisan, removed by the yoice of his country from his work. 
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bench, into a chair of office, has instantly commanded all the 
Tespect and obedience, which the laws asciibe to his office. 
But, of distinctions by birth or badge, they had no more ides 
than they had of the mode of existence in the moon or 
planets, They had heard only that there were such, and 
knew that they must be wrong. A due horror of the evils 
which flow from these distinctions, cou'd be excited in Eu. 
rope only, where the dignity of inan is lost in arbitrary dis- 
twnetions, where the human species is classed into several 
stages of degradation, where the many are crouched under 
the weight of the few, and where the order established, can 
present to the contemplation of a thinking being, no other 
picture, thin that of God Almighty and his angels, trampling 
uuder foot the host of the daumed. No wonder, then, that 
the institution of the Cincinnati should be innocently con- 
ceived by one order of American citizens, should raise in the 
other orders, only a slow, temperate, and rational opposition, 
and should be viewed in Europe as a detestable pas ricide. 

The second and third branches of this subject, no body 
can better execute than M. de Meusnier. Perhaps, it may be 
curious to him to see how they strike an American mind at 
present. He shall, therefore, have the ideas of one, who was 
an cheng to the institution fiom the first moment of its con- 
ception, but who was always sensible, that the officers neither 
foresaw vor intended the injury they were doing to their 
country. 

as 10 the question, then, whether any evil can proceed from 
the institution, as it stands at present, ] am of opinion there may, 
1. From the meetings. These will heep the officers formed 
into a body; will continue a distinction between the civil and 
itary, whicls, it would be for the goud of the whole to ob- 
iterate, as soon as possible; aud nulitary assemblics will not 
unly keep alive the jealonsics and feurs of the civil govern- 
ment, but give giound for these fears and jeslousics. For 
when mew meet toxether, they will make Lusiness, if they 
have none; they wii collate their guicsances, some real, some 
imaginary, oll highly painted; they will communicate to each 
other the sparks of discontent; aud these may engender a 
flame, which will consume their particular, as well as the ge- 
neral happiness. 2. The charitable part of the institution is 
still more Jikely to do mischief, as it perpetuates the dangers 
apprehended in the preceding clause, For here is a tund 
provided, of permanent existence. “fo whem will it belong? 
‘To the descendants of American officers, of a certam descrip- 
ton. ‘These descendants, then, will form a budy, having a 
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sufficient interest to keep up an attention to their description, 
to continue meetings, and perhaps, in some moment, when 
the political eye shall be slumbering, or the firmness of their 
fellow citizens relaxed, to 1eplace the insignia of the order, 
and revive all its pretensions. What good can the officers 
propose, which may weigh against these possible evils? The 
securing their descendants against want?) Why afraid to trast 
them to the same fertile soil, and the same genial climate, 
which will secure from want the descendants of their other 
fellow citizens? Are they afiaid they will be reduced to labor 
the earth for their sustenance? ‘They will be rendered thereby 
both more honest and happy. An industrious farmer occupies 
a mote dignified place iu the scale of beings, whether monal 
or political than alagy lounger, valuing himself on his family, 
tov proud to work, and drawing out a miserable existence, by 
eating on that surplus of other men’s labor, which is the sacred 
fund of the helpless poor. A pitiful annuity will only prevent 
them from eaerting that industry and those talents, which 
would soon vad them to better fortune. 

Elow are these evils to Le prevented? 1. At their first gene- 
ral meeting, let them distribute the funds on hand to the ex- 
isting objects of their destination, and discontinue all further 
contributions, 2 Let them declare, at the same time, that 
their meetings, general and particular, shall thenceforth cease. 
3. Let them melt up their eagles, and add the mass to the 
distributable fund, that their descendants may have no temp- 
tation to hang them in their button holes. 

‘These seflections are not proposed as worthy the notice of 
M. de Meusnier. Ile will be so good as to treat the subject in 
his own way, and no body has a better. I will only pray him 
to avail us of his forcible manner, to evince that there is evil 
to be apprehended, even from the ashes of this institution, 
and to exhort the society in Amenica to make tbeir reforma- 
tion complete; bearing in mind, that we must keep the pus- 
sions of nen on our sule, even when we ae persuading them 
to do what they ought to do. 

Page 268. ‘Et en effet la population, &c. Page 270. ‘Plus 
de confiance.’ 

To this, we answer, that no such census of the numbers was 
ever given out by Congress, nor ever presented to them: and 
further, that Congress never have, at any time, declared by 
their vote, the number of inhabitants in their respective States. 
On the 22nd of Sune, 1775, they first resolved to emit paper 
money. The sum resolved on, was txo millions of dollars. 
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They declared, then, that the twelve confederate colonies (for 
Georgia had not yet joined them) should be pledged for the 
redemption of these bilis. To ascertain in what proportion 
each State should be bound, the members from each were 
desired to say, as nearly as they could, what was the number 
of the inhabitants of their respective States. They were very 
much unprepared for such a ition. They guessed, how- 
ever, as well as they sooit: ate following are the numbers, 
as they conjectured them, and the consequent apportionment 
of the two millions of dollars : 


Inhabitants, Dollars. 
New Hampshire, 100.000 82.713 
Massachusetts, 350.000 289.496 
Rhode Island, 58.000 47978 
Connecticut, 200.000 165.426 
New York, 200.000 165.426 
New Jersey, 130.000 107.527 
Pennsylvania, 800.000 248,189 
Delaware, 30,000 24.813 
Maryland, 250.000 206.783 
Virginia, 400.000 330.852 
North Carolina, 200.000 165.426 
South Carolina, 200.000 165.426, 


2.418.000 2.000.000 


Georgia, having not yet acceded to the measures of the 
other States, was not quotaed; but her numbers were generally 
estimated at about thirty thousand, and so would have made 
the whole, two million four hundred and forty-eight thousand 
persons, of every condition, But it ia to be observed, that 
though Congress made this census the basis of their appor- 
tionment, yet they did not even give it a place on their jour- 
nals; much less, publish it to the world with their sanction. 
The way it got abroad was this. As the members declared 
from their seats, the number of inhabitants which they con- 
jectured to be in their State, the secretary of Congress wrote 
them on a piece of paper, calculated the portion of two mil- 
Tions of dollars, to be paid by each, and entered the sum only 
in the journals. The members, however, for their own satis- 
faction, and the information of their States, took copies of this 
enumeration, and sent them to their States. From thence, 
they got into the public Papers: and when the English news 
writers found it answer their purpose, to compare this with 
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the enumeration of 1783, as their principle is ‘to lie boldly, 
that they may not be suspected of lying, they made it amount 
to three millions one hundred and thirty-seven thousand eight 
banaied and nine, and ascribed its publication to Congress 
itsel 

In April, 1785, Congress being to call on the States, to 
raise a million and a half of dollars annually, for twenty-five 
years, it was necessary to apportion this among them. “The 
States had never furnished with their exact numbers, 
Tt was agreed, that in this apportionment, five slaves 
should be counted as three freemen only, The preparation 
of this business was in the hands of a committee; they ap- 
plied to the members for the best information they could give 
them, of the numbers of their States. Some of the States 
had taken pains to discover their numbers. Others had done 
nothing in that way, and, of course, were now where they 
were in 1775, when their members were first called on to de- 
clare their numbers. Under these circumstances, and on the 
principle of counting three fifths only of the slaves, the com- 
mittee apportioned t e money among the States, and reported 
their work to Congress. In this, they had assessed South 
Carolina as having one hundred and seventy thousand inha- 
bitants. The delegates for that State, however, prevailed on 
Congress to assess them on the footing of one hundred and 
fifty thousand only, in consideration of the state of total de- 
vastation, in which the enemy had left their country. ‘The 
difference was then laid on the other States, and the follow- 
ing was the result. 





Inhabitants. Dollars. 
New Hampshire, 82.200 52.708 
Massachusetts, 350.000 R24 ALT 


Rhode Island 50.400 82.318 
Connecticut, 206.000 132,091 
New York, 200.000 128.243 
New Jersey, 130.000 88.358 
Pennsylvania, 820.000 205.189 
Delaware, 35.000 22443 
Maryland, 220.700 141.517 
Virginia, 400.000 256.487 


North Carolina, 170.000 109.006 
South Carolina 150.000 96.183 
Georgia, 25.000 16,030 
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Still, however, Congress refused to give the enumeration 
the sanction of a place on their journals, because it was not 
formed on such evidence, as a strict attention to accuracy and 
truth required. They used it frem necessity, because they 
could get no better rule, and they entered on their journals 
only the apportionment of money. The members, however, 
as before, took copies of the enumeration, which was the 
ground work of the apportionment, sent them to their States, 
and thus, this second enumeration got into the public papers, 
and was, by the English, ascribed to Congress, as their de~ 
claration of their present numbers. ‘T'o get at the real num~ 
bers which this enumeration supposes, we must add twenty 
thousand to the number, on which South Carolina was 

uotaed; we must consider, that seven hundred thousand 
slaves are counted but as four hundred and twenty thousand 
persons, and ade, on that account, two hundred and eighty 
thousand, This will give us a total of two millions tis 
dved and thirty-nine thousand three hundred inhabitants, of 
every condition, in the thirteen States; being two hundred. 
and twenty-one thuusand three hundred more, than the enu- 
meration of 1775, insterd of seven hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand five hundred and nine less, which the English pa- 
per asserted to be the diminution of nuunbers, in the United 

tates, according to the confession of Congress themselves. 

Page 272. ‘Comportera peut etre une population de 
80,000,000," 

‘Lhe territory of the United States contains about a million 
of square miles, English. There is, in them, a greater propor- 
tion of fertile lands, than in the British dominions in Europe. 
Suppose the territory of the United States, then, to attain an 
equal degree of poysulution, with the British European domi- 
nions; they will have an hundred millions of inhabitants. Let 
us extend our views, to what may be the population of the two 
continents of North and South America, supposing them di- 
vided at the narrowest part of the isthmus of Panama. Be- 
tween this line and that of 56° of north latitude, the northern 
continent contains about five millions of square miles, and 
south of this line of division, the southern continent contains 
about seven millions of square miles. I do not pass the 50th 
degree of northern latitude, in my reckoning, because we must 
draw a line somewhere, and, considering the soil and climate 
beyond that, I would only avail my calculation of it, asa make 
weight, to make good what the colder regions, within that line, 
inay be supposed to fall short in their future population. Here 
are Welve millions of square miles, then, which, at the rate of 
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opulation before assumed, will nourish twele hundred mil- 
tons of inhabitants, a number greater than the present popula- 
tion of the whole globe is supposed to amount to. If those 
who propose medals for the resolution of qnestione, about 
which nobody makes any question, those who have invited 
discussion on the pretended’ problem, Whether the discovery 
of America was for the good of mankind ? if they, I say, would 
have viewed it only as doubling the numbers of mankind, and, 
of course, the quantum of existence and happiness, they might 
have saved the money and the reputation which their propo- 
sition has cost them. The present population of the inhabited. 
parts of the United States, is of about ten to the square mile; 
and exper:ence has shewn us, that wherever we reach that, 
the inhabitants become uneasy, as too much compressed, and 
go off, in great nombers, to search for vacant country. With- 
in forty years, their whole territory will be peopled at that rate. 
We may fix that, then, as the term, beyond which, the people 
of those States will not be restrained within their present units; 
we may fix that population, too, as the limit which they will 
not exceed, titl the whole of those two continents are filled up 
to that mark; that is to say, till they shall contain one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of inhabitants. The soil of the coun- 
try. on the western side of the Mississippi, its climate, and its 
vicinity to the United States, point it out as the first which 
will receive population from that nest. The present occupiers 
will just have force enough, to repress and restrain the emi- 
rations, to a certain degree of consistence. We have secn, 
itely, a single petson go, and decide on a settlement in Ken 
tuchy, many bundred miles from any white inhabitant, remove 
thither with his family and a few neighbors, and though per- 
petually harassed by the Indians, that settlement, in the course 
of ten years, has acquired thitty thousand inhabitants; its 
numbers are increasing while we are writing, and the State, of 
which it formerly made a part, has offered it independence. 
Page 280, line five. ‘ uit des onze Etats’, &c. Say, ‘ there 
were ten States present; six yoted unanimously fer it, three 
agaist it, and one was divided : and seven votes being requi- 
site to decide the proposition affirmatively, it was lost. ‘Che 
voice of a single individual of the State which was divided, or 
of one of those which were of the negative, would have pre- 
vented this abominable crime from spreading itself over the 
new country. ‘Thus we see the fate of millions unborn, hang- 
ing on the tongue of one man, and heaven was silent in that 
awful mom.ut! But it is to ve hoped it will not always be si- 
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lent, and that the friends to the rights of human nature, will, 
in the end, prevail. 

‘On the 16th of March, 1785, it was moved in Congress, 
that the same proposition should be referred to a committee, 
and it was referred by the votes of eight States against three, 


We do uot hear that any thing further, is yet done on it.’ 

Page 286. ‘L’ autorité du Congrés étoit necessaire.' The 
substance of the passage alluded to, in the journal of Congress, 
May the 26th, 1784, is, ‘ That the authority of Congress, to 
make requisittons of troops, during peace, is questioned; that 
such an authority would be dangerous, combined with the ac- 
knowledged one of emitting or of borrowing money ; and that 
a few troops only, being wanted, to guard magazines and garri- 
son the frontier posts, it would be more proper, at present, to 
recommend than to require.’ 





Mr. Jefferson presents his compliments to M. de Meusnier, 
and sends him copies of the thirteenth, twenty-third, and 
twenty-fourth articles of the treaty between the King of Prus- 
sia and the United States. 

If M. de Meusnier pro: to mention the fucts of cruelty, 
of which he and Mr. Jefferson spoke yesterday, the twenty- 
fourth article will introduce them propetly, because they pro- 
duced a sense of the necessity of that article. ‘These facts are, 
1, The death of upwards of eleven thousand American pri- 
soners, in one prison ship (the Jersey,) and in the space of 
three years, 2. General Howe’s permitting our prisoners, 
taken at the battle of Germantown, and placed under a guard, 
in the yard of the State-house of Philadelphia, to be so long 
without any food furnished them, that many perished with 
hunger. here the bodies laid, it was seen that they had 
eaten all the grass around them, within their reach, after they 
had lost the power of rising, or moving from their place. 3, 
The second fact was the act of a commanding officer: the 
first, of several commanding officers, and, for so long a time, 
as must suppose the approbation of government. But the 
following was the act of government itself. During the pe- 
riods that our affairs seemed unfavorable, and theirs success- 
ful, that is to say, after the evacuation of New York, and, 
again, after the taking of Charleston, in South Carolina, they 
regularly sent our prisoners, taken on the seas and carried to 
England, to the East Indies. This is so certain, that in the 
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month of November or December, 1785, Mr. Adams having 
officially demanded a delivery of the American prisoners sent 
to the East Indies, Lord Caermarthen answered, officially, 
“that orders were immediately issued for their discharge.’ 
M. de Meusnier is at liberty to quote this fact. 4, A fact, to 
be ascribed not only to the government, but to the parliament, 
who passed an act for that purpose, in the beginning of the 
war, was the obliging our prisoners, taken at sea, to join them, 
and fight against their countrymen. This they effected by 
starving and whipping them. The insult on Captain Stan- 
hope, which happened at Boston last year, was a consequence 
of this, Two persons, Dunbar and Lowthorp, whom Stan- 
hope had treated in this manner, (having particularly inflicted. 
twenty-four lashes on Dunbar) meeting him at Boston, at- 
tempted to beat him. But the people interposed, and saved 
him, ‘The fact is referred to in that paragraph of the De- 
claration of Independence, which says, ‘ Ie has constrained. 
our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear 
arms against their country, to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands.” 
This was the most afflicting to our prisoners, of all the cruel- 
ties exercised onthem. ‘The others affected the body only, 
but this the mind ; they were haunted by the horror of having, 
perhaps, themselves shot the ball by which a father or a bro- 
ther fell, Some of them had constancy enough, to hold out 
against half allowance of food, and repeated whippings, These 
were generally sent to England, and from thence to the East 
Indies, One of them escaped from the East Indies, and got 
back to Paris, where he gave an account of his sufferings to 
Mr. Adams, who happened to be then at Paris. 

M. de Meusnier, where he mentions that the slave law has 
been passed in Virginia, without the clause of emancipation, 
is pleased to mention, that neither Mr. Wythe, nor Mr. Jef- 
ferson was present, to make the proposition they had medi- 
tated; from which, people, who ‘do not give themselves the 
trouble to reflect or inquire, might conclude, hastily, that 
their absence was the cause why the proposition was not 
made; end of course, that there wcre not, in the Assembly, 
perons of virtue and firmness enongh, to propose the clause, 
for emancipation, This supposition would not be true. 
There were persons there, who wanted neither the virtue to 
propose, nor talents to enforce the proposition. had they seen 
that the disposition of the legislature was ripe for it. These 
worthy characters would feel themselves wounded, degraded, 
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and discouraged by this idea. Mr. Jefferson would therefoe 
be obliged to M. de Meusmer, to mention it im some such 
manner as this. ‘ Of the two commissioners, who had con- 
certed the am ndatoy clause for the giaduil emancipatton of 
slaves, Mi. Wythe could not be present, he being 4 member 
of the judiciary depaitment, and Mr. Jefferson was absent on 
the legation to France. But there were not wanting in thet 
Assembly, men of virtue enough to propose, and talents to 
vindicate this clause. But they saw, that the moment of do- 
ing it with success, was not yet anived, and that an unsue~ 
cessful effort, as too often happens, would only tivet still 
closer the chains of bondage, and retard the moment of de-~ 
livery to this oppressed desenption of men. What a stupen- 
dous, what an incomp.ebensible michme is man! who can 
endue toil, famine, stripes, impisonment, and death itself, 
in vindication of his own liberty, and, the next moment, be 
deaf to all those motives whose powe1 supported him through 
his tial, and inflict on his fellow men a bondage, one hour of 
which is fiaught with moe nuseiy, than ages of that which 
he rose in rebellion to oppose. But we must await, with pa- 
tience, the workings of an overruling Providence, and hope 
that that is prepaing the deliverance of these, our sufferin; 
brethren. When the measure of their teats shall be full, 
when their gioans shall have involved heaven itself in dark- 
ness, doubtless, a God of justice will awaken to their distress, 
and by diffusing hght and hbeality among thei: oppressors, 
or, at length, by his extermmnating thunder, manitest his at- 
tention to the things of this world, and that they are not left 
to the guidance of a blind fatalty.” 


‘The following are the aiticles of the treaty with Prussia, 
refered to in the preceding Observatious.] 


Article 13. And in the same case, of one of the contiact- 
ing parties being engaged in war wilh any other power, to 
prevent all the difficulties and misunderstandings, that usually 
mize respecting the merchandise heretofore called cont: aband, 
sach as arms, ammunition, and military stores of every kind, 
no such art.cles, caitied in the vessels, or by the subjects or 
citizens of one of the parties, to the enemies of the other, 
shall be deemed contraband, so as to induce confiscation or 
condemnation, and 2 loss of property to individuals. Nevei- 
thelese, it shall be lawful to stop such vessels and articles, 
and to detain them for such length of time, as the captors 
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may think necessary to prevent the inconvenience or damage 
that might ensue from their proceeding, paying, however, a 
asonahle compensation for the loss such arrest shall occa- 
n to the proprietors: and it shall further be allowed to use, 
in the service of the captors, the whole or any part of the 
miltary stores so «letained, paying the owners the full value 
of the same, to be accertaized | by the current price at the 
place of its destination. But in the case supposed, of a ves- 
sel stopped for articles herctofore deemed contraband, if the 
maater of the vessel stopped, will deliver out the goods sup- 
posed to be of contraband nature, he shall be admitted to do 
it, and the vessel s not, in that case, be carried into any 
port, nor further detcined, but shall be allowed to proceed on 
her voyage. 

Article 23. If war should arise between the two contract- 
ing partes, the merchants of either country, then residing in 
the other, shall be allowed to remain nine months to collect 
their debts, and settle their affairs, and may depart freely, 
carrying off all their effects, without molestation or hindrance: 
and all women and children, scholars of every faculty, cul- 
tivators of the earth, artizans, manufacturers and fishermen, 
unarmed, and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or places, 
and, in general, all others whose occupations are for the com- 
mon subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to 
continue their respective employments, and shall not be mo-~ 
lested in their persons, nor shall their houses be burned or 
otherwise destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed 
force of the enemy, into whose power, by the events of war, 
they may happen to fall: but if any thing is necessary to be 
taken from them, for the use of such armed force, the same 
shall be paid for ata reasonable price, And all merchant 
and trading vessels, employed in exchanging the products of 
different places, and thereby rendering the necessaries, con- 
veniences and comforts of human life more easy to be ob- 
tained, and more general, shall be allowed to pass free and 
unmolested. And neither of the contracting parties shall 
grant, or tissue any commission to any private armed vessels, 
empowering them to take or destroy such trading vessels, or 
interrupt such commerce. 

Article 24. And to prevent the destruction of prisoners of 
war, by sending them into distant and inclement countries, or 
by crowding them into close and noxious places, the two con- 
tracting parties solemnly pledge themselves to each other and 
the world, that they will not adopt any such practice: that 
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neither will send the prisoners whom they may take from the 
other, into the East Indies or any other parts of Asia or 
Afri at that they shall be placed in some part of their 
dominions in Europe or America, in wholesome situations, 
that they shall not be confined in dungeons, prison ships, nor 
prisons, nor be put into irons, nor bound, nor otherwise re- 
strained in the use of their limbs. ‘That the officers shall be 
enlarged, on their paroles, within convenient districts, and 
have comfortable quarters, and the common men be disposed 
in cantonments, open and extensive enough for air and exer- 
cise, and lodged in barracks as roomy and good, as ate pro- 
vided by the party, in whose power they are, for their own 
troops; the officers shall be daily furnished by the party, in 
whose power they are, with as many rations, and of the same 
articles and quality, as are allowed by them, either in kind or 
by commutation, to officers of equal rank in their own army ; 
and all others shall be daily furnished by them, with such ra~ 
tions as they allow to a common solilier in their own service ; 
the value whereof shall be paid by the other party, on a mn- 
tual adjustment of accounts for the subsistence of prisoners, 
at the close of the war: and the said accounts shall not be 
mingled with, or sct off against any others, nor the balances 
due on them, be withheld as a satisfaction or reprisal for any 
other article, or for any other cause, real or pretended, what- 
ever, That each party shall be allowed to keep a commissary 
of prisoners, of their own appointment, with every separate 
cantonment of, pruoners in possession of the other, which 
commissary shall see the prisoners as often as he pleases, 
shall be allowed to receive and distribute whatever comforts 
may be sent to them by their friends, and shall be free to 
make his reports, in opea letters, to those who employ him. 
But if any officer shall break his parole, or any other prisoners 
shall escape froin the limits of his cantonment, after they shell 
have been designated to him, such individual officer, or other 
prisoner, sliall forfeit so much of the benefit of this article, 
as provides for his enlargement on parole or cantonment. 
And it is declared, that neither the pretence that war dis- 
solves all treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered 
as annulling or suspending this, or the next preceding article, 
but, on the contrary, that the state of war is precisely that 
for which they are provided, and during which, they are to 
be as sacredly observed, as the most acknowledged articles in 
the law of nature and nations. 
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TO MR. RITTENHOUSE 


Pans, January 22, 1786 
Dear Sir, 

Your favor of September the 28th, came to hand a few 
days ago. I thank you for the details on the subject of the 
southern and westein lies. ‘There remains thereon, one ar- 
ticle, however, which I will still beg you to mfoim me of, viz, 
how far 18 the westein boundary beyond the mendian of Pitts- 
burgh? This information 1s necess uy to enable me to thace 
that boundary in my map. I shall be much gratihed, also, 
with a communication of your obseivations on the cutiosities 
ofthe western county. It will not be difficult, to mduce me 
to give up the theory of the growth of shells, without ther 
being the nidus of animals. It 1s only an ides, and not 
an opimon with me. In the Notes with winch I troubled you, 
Thad obseived that thee were thiee opinions as to the o1in 
of these shells, 1, Lhat they have been deposited even in the 
hughest mountains, by an umversal duluge. 2- J hat they, with 
all the calcaieous stones and eaiths, are auimal remains. 3. 
‘That they gtow or shoot as chrystals do _ I find that I could 
swallow the last opinion, <oone: than either of the others; 
but I have not yet swallowcd it. Another opmon might have 
been added, that some thnoe of natue hay forced up parts 
which had been the bed of the ocean. But have we any bet- 
ter proof of such an effoit of nature, than of her shooting a 
lapidifie yuice mto the form of a shell? No such convulsion 
has taken place im ou time, noi within the annals of history - 
nor is the distance greatea, between the shooting of the fa- 
pidific yurce ito the form of a chnystal o1 a diamond, which 
we see, and into the form of a shell, which we do not see, 
than between the forcmg volcame matte: a hitle above the 
suface, where it 1s in fusion, which we sec, and the forcing 
the bed of the sea fifteen thousand feet above the ordinary 
sunface of the eaith, which we do not sce. It 1s not possible 
to believe any of these hypotheses, and af we lean towards 
any of them, it should be o ily ull some other 1 produced, 
more analogous to the hnown operations of nature. Ina ktter 
to M1. Hopkinson, I mentioned to lnm that the Abbé Rochon, 
who discovered the double 1efiacting powe: in some of the 
natural chrystals, had lately made a telescope with the metal 
called plana, which, wlale it 18 as susceptible of ay peafect a 
polish as the meta! heretofore used for the specula of tele- 
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neither will send the prisoners whom they may take from the 
other, into the East Indies or any other parts of Asia or 
Africa: but that they shall be placed in some part of their 
dominions in Europe or America, in wholesome situations, 
that they shall not be confined in dungeons, prison ships, nor 
prisons, nor be put into irons, nor bound, nor otherwise re- 
strained in the use of their limbs. That the officers shall be 
enlarged, on their paroles, within convenient districts, and 
have comfortable quarters, and the common men be disposed 
in cantonments, open and extensive enough for air and exer- 
cise, and lodged in barracks as roomy and good, as are pro- 
vided by the party, in whose power they are, for their own 
troops; the officers shall be daily furnished by the party, in 
whose power they are, with as many rations, and of the same 
articles and quality, as are allowed by them, either in kind or 
by commutation, to officers of equal rank in their own army ; 
and ail others shall be daily furnished by them, with such ra- 
tiona as they allow to a common soldier in their own service ; 
the value whereof shal! be paid by the other party, on a mu- 
tual adjustment of accounts for the subsistence of prisoners, 
at the close of the war: and the said accounts shall not be 
mingled with, or set off against any others, nor the balances 
due on them, be withheld as a satisfaction or reprisal for any 
other article, or for any other cause, real or pretended, what- 
ever. That each party shall be allowed to keep 4 commissary 
of prisoners, of their own appointment, with every separate 
cantonment of prisoners in possession of the other, which 
commissary shall see the prisoners as often as he pleases, 
shali be allowed to receive and distribute whatever comforts 
may be sent to them by their friends, and shall be free to 
make his reports, in open letters, to those who employ him. 
But if any officer shall break his parole, or any other prisoners 
shall escape from the limits of his cantonment, after they shall 
have been designated to him, such individual officer, or other 
prisoner, shall forfeit so much of the benefit of this article, 
as provides for his enlargement on parole or cantonment, 
‘Ant it is declared, that neither the pretence that war dis- 
solves all treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered 
as annulling or suspending this, or the next preceding article, 
but, on the contrary, that the state of war is precisely that 
for which they are provided, and during which, they are to 
be as sacredly observed, as the most acknowledged articles in 
the law of nature and nations. 
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TO MR. RITTENHOUSE 


Pars, January 23, 1796 
Dear Sir, 

Your favor of September the 25th, came to hand a few 
days ago. I thank you for the details on the subject of the 
southern and western lines. There 1emains thereon, one ai- 
ticle, however, which I will still beg you to nform me of, viz. 
how far is the western boundary bey ond the meridian of Pitts. 
bu:gh? This mfoimatiwn 1s necessary to enable me to trace 
that boundary m my map. I shall be much giautied, also, 
with a commumeation otf your observations on the canositics 
of the western country. Jt will not be difkicult, to induce me 
to give up the theory of the growth of shells, without thur 
being the nidus of ammals. It 1s only an idet, and not 
an opimon with me. In the Note> with which I tioublcd you, 
Thad observed that there were three opinions as to the o1tin 
of these shells. i. Lhat they have been de posited even in the 
hughest mountains, by an universal deluge. 2. ‘That they, with 
all the calcareous stones and earths, are ammal remains. 3. 
That they giow 01 shoot as chrystals do. I find that I could. 
swallow the last opinion, soonei than either of the others; 
but I have not yet swallowed st. Anothe: opmuon mnght have 
been added, that some thioe of natme has forced up parts 
which had been the bed of the ocean. But have we any bet- 
te: proof of such an effort of natine, than of he: shooting 4 
lapidific juice into the form of a shell? No such convulsion 
has taken place m out time, noi within the annuals of history; 
nor 1s the distance gicatci, betvecn the shooting of the la- 
pidific juice into the form of a chiystal a1 a dimond, which 
we see, and into the foim of a shcll, which we do not see, 
than between the forcing volcame matter a little above the 
suiface, where it 1s in fusion, which we see, and the forcing 
the bed of the sea fifteen thousand fect above the oidinary 
surface of the earth, which we do not sce. It is not possible 
to beheve any of these hypothescs, and if we lean towards 
any of them, rt should be o idly ull some othe: 1» produced, 
mote analozous to the known operations uf nature. Ina iter 
to Mr. Hopkinson, I mentioned to him that the Abbé Rochon, 
who discovered the double refiacting power in some of the 
natural chrystals, had lately made a telescope with the metal 
called plauna, which, wlule it 1s as susceptible of a» pertect a 
polish as the metal heretofore used foi the specula of tele- 
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scopes, is insusceptible of rust, as gold and silver are. There 
is 2 person here, who has hit on a new method of engraving. 
He gives you an ink of his composition. Wrile on copper 
plates, any thing of which you would wish to take several 
copies, and, in an hour, the plate will be ready to strike them 
off; so of plans, engravings, &c. This art will be amusing to 
individuals, if he should make it known. I send you herewith 
the nautical almanacs for 1786, 1787, 1788, 1789, 1790, which 
are as late as they are published. You ask, how you may 
reimburse the expense of these trifles? I answer, by accepting 
them; as the procuring you a gratification, is a higher one 
to me than money. We have had nothing curious pub- 
lished lately. I do not know whether you are fond of chemical 
reading, ‘There are some things in this science worth reading. 
I will send them to you, if you wish it. My daughter is well, 
and joins me in respects to Mrs. Rittenhouse and the youn; 
ladies. After asking when we are to have the Lunarium, I wi 
close with assurances of the sincere regard and esteem, with 
which I am, Dear Sir, 








Yours, &c. 
Tu: JerrErson. 


TO A, STEWART, ESQ. 
Pasis, Januury 28, 1780. 
Dear Sra, 

I have received your favor of the 17th of October, which, 
though you mention it as the third you have written me, is 
the first that has come to hand. I sincerely thank you for 
the communications it contains. Nothing is so grateful to me, 
at this distance, as details, both great and small, of what is 

assing in my own country. Of the latter, we receive little 

ere, because they either escape my correspondents, or are 
thought unworthy of notice. This, however, is a very mis- 
taken opinion, as every one may observe, by recollecting, that 
when he has been long absent from his neighborhood, the 
small news of that is the most pleasing, and occupies his first 
attention, either when he meets with a person from thence, or 
returns thither himself. I still hope, therefore, that the letter, 
in which you have been so as to give me the minute 
occurrences in the neighbourhood of Monticello, may yet 
come to hand, and I venture to rely on the many proofs of 
friendship I have received from you, for a continuance of your 
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favors. This will be the more meritorious, as I have nothing 
to give you in exchange. 

The quiet of Europe, at this moment, furnishes little which 
can attract your notice. Nor will that quiet be soon dis- 
turbed, at least for the current year. Perhaps, it hangs on 
the life of the King of Prussia, and that hangs by a ver 
slender thread, American reputation, in Europe, is not suc! 
as to be flattering toits citizens. ‘Two circumstances are par- 
ticularly objected to us; the non-payment of our debts, and 
the want of energy in our government, These discourage a 
connection with us. I own it to be my opinion, that good will . 
arise from the destruction of our credit. I sec nothing else 
which can restrain our disposition to luxury, and to the change 
of those manners which alone can preserve republican govern. 
ment. As it is impossible to prevent credit, the best way 
would be to cure its ill effects, by giving an instantaneous re- 
covery to the creditor. ‘This would be reducing purchases 
on credit, to purchases for ready money. A man would then 
see a prison painted on every thing he wished, but had not 
Teady money to pay for. 

I fear from an expression in your letter, that the people of 
Kentucky think of separating, not only from Virginia, (a which 
they are right,) but also from the confederacy. I own, I 
should think this a most calamitous event, and such a one as 
every good citizen should set himself against. Our present 
federal limits are not too large for good government, nor will 
the increase of votes in Congress produce any ill effect. On 
the contrary, it will drown the little divisions at present exist- 
ing there. Our confederacy must be viewed as the nest, from 
which all America, North and South, is to be peopled. We 
should take care, too, not to think it for the interest of that 
great continent, to press too soon on the Spaniards. Those 
countries cannot be in better hands, My fear is, that they are 
too feeble to hold them till our population can be sufficiently 
advanced, to gain it from them, piece by piece. The naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi we must have. ‘This is all we are, as 
yet, ready to receive. I have made acquaintance with a very 
sensible, candid gentleman, here, who was in South America 
during the revolt which took place there, while our Revolution 
was going on. He says, that those disturbances (of which we 
scarcely heard any thing) cost, on both sides, an hundred 
thousand lives. 

I have made a particular acquaintance here, with Monsieur 
de Buffon, and have a great desire to give him the best idea I 
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can of our elk, Perbaps your situation may enable you to 
aid me in this. You could not oblige me more, than by send- 
ing me the horns, skeleton and skin of an elk, were it possible 
to procure them. The most desirable form of receiving them, 
would be, to have the skin slit from the under jaw along the 
belly to the tail, and down the thighs to the knee, to take 
the animal out, leaving the legs hoofs, the bones of the 
head, and the horns attached to the skin. By sewing up the 
belly, &c. and stuffing the skin, it would present the form of 
the animal. However, as an opportunity of doing this is 
scarcely to be expected, I shall be glad to receive them de- 
tached, packed in a box and sent to Richmond, to the care of 
Dr. Currie. Every thing of this kind is precious here. And 
to prevent my adding to your trouble, I must close my letter, 
with assurances of the esteem and attachment, with which T 
am, Dear Sir, 
Your friend and servant, 
Tu: JErFERson. 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE TREASURY. 
Paris, January 26, 1786, 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have been duly honored by the receipt of your letter, of 
December the Gth, and am to thank you for the communica- 
tions it contained, on the state of our funds and expectations 
here. Your idea, that these communications, occasionally, 
may be useful to the United States, is certainly just, as I am 
frequently obliged to explain our prospects of paying interest, 
&c. which, Ishould better do, with fuller information, If you 
would be so good as to instruct Mr. Grand, always to furnish 
me with a duplicate of those cash accounts which he furnishes 
to you, from time to time, and if you would be so good as to 
direct your secretary, to send me copies of such letters, as you 
transmit to Mr. Grand, advising him of the remittances he 
may expeci, from time to time, I should, thereby, be always 
informed of the sum of money on hand here, and the probable 
expectations of supply. Dr. Franklin, during his residence 
here, having been authorised to borrow large sums of money, 
the disposal of that money seemed naturally to rest with him. 
Tt was Mr. Grand’s practice, therefore, never to pay money, 
but on his warrant, On his departure, Mr. Grand sent all 
money draughts to me, to authorise their payment. I informed 
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him, that this was in nowise within my province, that I was 
unqualified to direct him in it, and that were I to presume to 
meddle, it would be no additional sanction to him. He re- 
fused, however, to pay a shilling without my order. I have 
been obliged, therefore, to a nugatory interference, merely to 
Prevent the affairs of the United States from standing still. 

need not represent to you the impropriety of my continuing 
to direct Mr. Grand, longer than till we can receive your or- 
ders, the mischief which might ensue from the uncertainty in 
which this would place you, as fo the extent to which you 
might venture to draw on your funds here, and the little 
necessity there is for my interference. Whenever you order 
a sum of money into Mr. Grand’s hands, nothing will be more 
natural than your instructing him how to apply it, so as that 
he shall observe your instructions alone. Among these, you 
would doubtless judge it necessary to give him one standing 
instruction, to answer my drafts for such sums, as my office 
authorises me to call for. ‘These would be salary, couriers, 
postage, and such other articles as circumstances will require, 
which cannot be previously defined. "I'hese will never be so 
considerable, as to rndanger the honor of your drafts; I shall 
certainly exercise in them the greatest caution, and stand re- 
sponsible to Conmess. 

Mr. Grand conevives that he has suffered in your opinion, 
by an application of two hundred thousand livres, during the 
last year, differently from what the office of finance had in- 
structed him. This was a consequence of his being thought 
subject to direction here, and it is but justice to relieve him 
from blame on that account, and to shew that it ought to full, 
if any where, on Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and myself. The 
case was thus. ‘I'he monies here were exhausted, Mr. Grand 
‘was in advance ahout fifty thousand livres, and the diplomatic 
establishments in France, Spain and Holland, subsisting on 
his bounties, which they were subject to sce stopped, every 
moment, and feared a protest on every bill. Other current 
expenses, too, were depending on advances from him, and 
though these were small in their amount, they sometimes 
involved great consequences. In this situation, be received 
four bundred thousand livres, to be paid to this government 
for one year's interest. We thought the honor of the United 
States would suffer less by suspending half the payment to 
this government, replacing Mr. Grand's advances, and pro- 
viding a fund for current expenses. We advised him so to 
do. I still think it was for the best, and I believe my col- 
leagues have continued to sec the matter in the same point of 
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view. We may have been biassed by feelings excited by our 
own distressing situation. But certainly, as to Mr. Grand, 
no blame belongs to him. We explained this matter in a 
letter to Congress, at the time, and justice requires this ex- 
planation to you, as I conjecture that the former one has not 
come to your knowledge. 

The two hundred thousand livres retained, as before men- 
tioned, have been applied to the purposes described, to the 
payment of a year’s interest to the French officers, (which is 
about forty-two thousand livres,) and other current expenses, 
which, doubtless, Mr. Grand has explained to you. About 
a week ago, there remained in his hand but about twelve 
thousand livres. In this situation, the demands of the French 
officers for a second year's interest, were presented. But 
Mr. Grand observed there were neither money nor orders for 
them. The payment of these gentlemen, the last year, had 
the happiest effect imaginable. It procured so many advocates 
for the credit and honor of the United States, who were heard 
in all companies. It corrected the idea that we were un- 
willing to pay our debts. I fear that our present failure to- 
wards them, will give new birth to new imputations, and a 
relapse of credit. Under this fear, I have written to Mr, 
Adams, to know whether he can have this money supplied 
from the funds in Holland; though I have little hope from 
that quarter, because he had before informed me, that those 
funds would be exhausted by the spring of the present year, 
and I doubt, too, whether he would venture to order these 
payments, without authority from you. I have thought it my 
duty to state these matters to you. 

Thave had the honor of enclosing to Mr. Jay, Commodore 
Jones's receipts for one hundred and eighty one thousand and 
thirty-nine livres, one sol and ten deniers, prize money, which 
(after deducting his own Proportion) he is to remit to you, for 
the officers and soldiers who were under his command. I 
take the liberty of suggesting, whether the expense and risk 
of double remittances might not be saved, by ordering it into 
the hands of Mr. Grand, immediately, for the purposes of the 
treasury in Europe, while you could make provision at home 
for the officers and soldiers, whose demands will come in so 
slowly, as to leave you the use of a great proportion of this 
money, for a considerable time, and some of it for ever. We 
could then, immediately, quiet the French officers. 

T have the honor to be, with the most perfect respect and 
esteem, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
Tu: Jerrerson. 


‘HOMAS JEFFERSON. 1u9. 


TO MESSRS. BUCHANAN AND IJAY. 


Paris, January 26, 1780. 
GENTLEMEN, 
T had the honor of writing to you, on the receipt of your 
orders to procure draughts for the public buildings, and 
again, on the 13th of August. In the execution of these or- 
ders, two methods of proceeding presented themselves to my 
mind. ‘I'he one was, to leave to some architect to draw an 
external according to his fancy, in which way, experience 
shews, that, about once in a thousand times, a pleasing form 
is hit upon; the other was, to take some model already de- 
vised, and approved by the general suffrage of the work, I 
had no hesitation in deciding that the latter was dest, nor 
after the decision, was there any doubt what model to take. 
There is at Nismes, in the south of France, a building called 
the Maison quarrée, erected in the time of the Caesars, and 
which is allowed, without contradiction, to be the most per- 
fect and precious remain of antiquity in existence. Its supe- 
riority over any thing at Rome, in Greece, at Balbec or Pal- 
myra, is allowed on all hands; and this single object has 
placed Nismes in the general tour of travellers. Having not 
et had leisure to visit it, I could only judge of it from draw- 
ings, and from the relat’on of numbers who had been to sco 
it, I determined, therefore, to adopt this model, and to have 
all its proportions justly observed. As it was impossible for 
a foreign artist to know, what number and sizes of apartments 
would suit the different corps of our government, nor how 
they should be connected with one another, I undertook to 
form that arrangement, and this being done, I committed them 
to an architect (Monsieur Clerissault) who had studied this 
art twenty years in Rome, who had particularly studied and 
measured the Maison quarrée of Nismes, and had published 
a book containing most excellent plans, descriptions, and ob- 
servations on it. He was too well acquainted with the merit 
of that building, to find himself restramed by my injunctions 
not to depart from bis model. In one instance, only, he per- 
suaded me to admit of this, That was, to make the portico 
two columns deep only, instead of three, as the original is. 
His reason was, that this latter depth would too much darken 
the apartments. Economy might be added, as a second rea- 
son. I consented to it, to satisfy him, and the plans are so 
drawn. I knew that it would still be easy to execute the 
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building with a depth of three columns, and it is what I would 
certainly recommend. We know that the Maison quarrée 
has pleased, universally, for near two thousand years. By 
leaving out a column, the proportions will be changed, and 
rhaps the effect may be injured more than is expected. 
Whee is good, is often spoiled by trying to make it better. 
The present is the first opportunity which has occurred of 
sending the plans. You will, accordingly, receive herewith 
the ground plan, the elevation of the front, and the elevation 
of the side. The architect having been much busied, and 
knowing that this was all which would be necessary in the 
beginning, has not yet finished the sections of the building. 
They must go by some future occasion, as well as the mode! 
of the front and side, which are making in plaister of Paris, 
These were absolutely necessary for the guide of workmen, 
not very expert intheir art. It will add considerably to the 
expense, and I would not have incurred it, but that I was 
sensible of its necessity. ‘Che price of the model will be fif- 
teen guineas. I shall know in a few days, the cost of the 
drawings, which probably will be the triple of the model: 
however, this is but conjecture. I will make it as small as 
Ronsible, By it, and render you an account in my next letter. 
‘ou will find, on examination, that the body of this buildin; 
covers an area, but two fifths of that which is Proposed an 
begun ; of course, it will take but about one half the bricks; 
and, of course, this circumstance will enlist all the workmen, 
and people of the art against the plan, Again, the building 
begun, is to have four porticoes; this but one. It is true 
that this will be deeper than those were probably proposed, 
but even if it be made three columns deep, it will not take 
half the number of columns. The beauty of this is insured 
by experience, and by the suffrage of the whole world: the 
beanty of that is problematical, as is every drawing, however 
well it looks on paper, till it be actually executed : and though 
1 suppose there is more room in the lan begun, than in that 
now sent, yet there is enough in this for all the three branches 
of government, and more enough is not wanted. This 
contains sixteen rooms; to wit, four on the first floor, for the 
General Court, Delegetes, lobby, and conference. Eight on 
the second floor, for the Executive, the Senate, and six rooms 
for committees and juries: and over four of these smaller 
rooms of the second floor, are four mezzininos or entresols, 
serving as offices for the clerks of the Executive, the Senate, 
the Delegates, and the Court in actual session. It will be an 
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objection, that the work is begun on the other plen. But 
the whole of tlus need not be taken to preces, and of what 
shall be taken to pieces, the bricks will do for iner work, 
Motar never becomes so hard and adhesive to the bricks, m 
a few months, but that it may be easily chipped off. And 
upon the whole, the plan now sent will save a gteat piopor- 
tion of the expense. 

Hithesto, I have spoken of the capitol only. The plans for 
the prison, also, accompany this. They wil! explam themselves. 
I send, also, the plan of the prison proposed at Lyons, which 
was sent me by the architect, and to which we are indebted for 
the fundamental :dea of ours. You will see, that ofa great thing 
a very small one is made. Perhaps you may find it convement 
to build, at first, only two sides, formmg an L; but of this, 
you arc the best yudges. It has been suggested to me, that 
fine giavel, mixed in the mortal, prevents the prisoners from 
cutting themselves out, as that will destroy their took. In 
my letter of August the 13th, I mentioned that I could send 
woihmen fiom hence. As ¥ amin hopes of receiving your 
ordeis precisely, in answei to that letter, I shall defer actually 
engaging any, till I receive them. In hke mannen, I shall defer 
having plans drawn for a Goveinot’s house, &c., tll futher 
ordeis; only assuiing you, that the receiving and executing 
these orders, will always give me a very gieat please, and the 
aoe should I find that what I have done meets your appro- 

ation. 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of the most perfect 
esteem, gentlemen, 

Yours, &c. 
Tu: Jerrznson. 


TO JOHN ADAMS. 
Pans, February 7, 1786. 
Dear Sir, 

Iam honored with yours of January the 19th. Mine of 
January the 12th, had not, I suppose, at that time got to your 
hands, as the receipt of it 1s unacknowledged. I shali be an- 
xious till I receive your answer to it, 

¥ was perfectly satisfied before 1 received your letter, that 
your opinion had been misunderstood or misrepresented in 
the case of the Chevalierde Mezieres. Yourletter, however, will 
enable me to say sv with authonty. It 18 proper it should be 
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known, that you had not given the opinion imputed to you, 
though, as to the main question, it is become useless; Mon- 
sieur de Reyneval having assured me, that what I had written 
on that subject, had perfectly satisfied the Count de Vergen- 
nes and himself, that this case could never come under the 
treaty. To evince, still further, the impropriety of taking up 
subjects gravely, on such imperfect information as this court 
had, I have this moment received a copy of an act of the 
Georgia Assembly, placing the subjects of France, as to real 
estates, on the footing of natural citizens, and expressly re- 
cognizing the treaty. Would you think any thing could be 
added, after this, to put this question still farther out of doors? 
A gentleman of Georgia assured me, General Oglethorpe did 
not own a foot of Jand in the State. I do not know whether 
there has been any American determination on the question, 
whether American citizens and British subjects, born before 
the Revolution, can be aliens to one another? I know there 
is an opinion of Lord Coke’s, in Colvin’s case, that if England 
and Scotland should, in a course of descent, pass to separate 
Kings, those born under the same sovereign during the union, 
would remain natural subjects and not aliens. Common sense 
urges some considerations against this. Natural subjects owe 
allegiance; but we owe none, Aliens are the subjects of a 
foreign power; we are subjects of a foreign power. The 
King, by the treaty, acknowledges our independeuce; how then 
can we Temain natural subjects? The King’s power is, by the 
constitution, competent to the making peace, war and trea- 
ties. He had, therefore, authority to relinquish our allegi- 
ance by treaty. But if an act of parliament had been neces- 
sary, the parliament passed an act to confirm the treaty. So 
that it appears to me, that in this question, fictions of law 
alone, are opposed to sound sense. 

J am in hopes Congress will send a minister to Lisbon. I 
know no country, with which we are likely to cultivate a more 
useful commerce. I have pressed this in my private letters. 

It is difficult to learn any thing certain here, about the 
French and English treaty. Yet, in general, little is expected 
to be done between them. I am glad to hear that the Dele- 
gates of Virginia had made the vote relative to English com- 
merce, though they afterwards repealed it. I hope they will 
come to again. ‘hen my last letters came away, they were 
engaged in passing the revisal of their laws, with some small 
alterations. The bearer of this, Mr. Lyons, is a sensible, 
worthy, young physician, son of one of our judges, and on his 
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return to Virginia. Remember me with affection to Mrs. 
and Miss Adams, Colonels Smith and Humphreys, and be 
assured of the esteem with which I am, Dear Sir, 
‘Your friend and servant, 
Ta: JEFFERson. 


TO JAMES MADISON. 
Paris, February 8, 1786, 
Dear Sir. 

My last lettera were of the 1st and 20th of September, and 
the 28th of October. Yours, unacknowledged, are of August 
the 20th, October the 3rd, and November the 15th. I take 
this, the first safe opportunity, of enclosing to you the bills 
of lading for your books, and two others for your namesake 
of Williamsburg, and for the attorney, which I will pray you 
to forward. J thank you for the communication of the re- 
monstrance against the assessment. Mazzei, who is now in 
Holland, promised me to have it published in the Leyden ga- 
zette. It will do us great honor. I wish it may be as much 
approved by our Assembly, as by the wisest part of Europe, 
Thave heard, with great pleasure, that our Assembly have 
come to the resolution, of giving the regulation of their com- 
merce to the federal head. I will venture to sssert, that 
there is not one of its opposers, who, placed on this’ ground, 
would not see the wisdom of this measure. The politics of 
Europe render it indispensably necessary, that, with respect 
to every thing external, we be one nation only, firmly hooped 
together. Interior government is what each State should 
keep to itself. If it were seen in Europe, that all our States 
could be brought to concur in what the Virginia Assembly 
has done, it would produce a total revolution in their opinion 
of.us, and respect for us. And it should ever be held in 
mind, that insult and war are the consequences of a want of 
respectability in the national character. As long as the 
States exercise, separately, those acts of power which respect 
foreign nations, so long will there continue to be irregularities 
committed by some one or other of them, which will con- 
stantly keep us on an ill footing with foreign nations. 

I thank you for your information as to my Notes. The 
copies I have remaining shall be sent over, to be given to 
some of my friends, and to seleet subjects in the college. I 
have been unfortunate here with this trific. J gave out a 
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few copies only, and to confidential persons, wiiting in every 
copy a restramt agunst its publication. Among others, I 
gave acopy to a Mr. Wilhams. he died. I immediately 
took every precaution I could, to recover this copy. But, 
by some means or other, a bookseller had got hold of it. He 
employed a haceling translator, and 1s about publishing it in 
the most injurious form possible. I am now at a loss what 
to do as to England. Every thmg, good or bad, ia thought 
woith publishing there, and I apprehend a translation back 
from the French, and a publication there. I 1ather beleve 
it will be most ebgible to let the original come out in that 
country: bt am not yet decided. 

Ihave purchased little for you in the book way, since I 
sent the catalogue of my forme: puichases I wish, first, to 
have your answer to that, and you. information, what paits 
of these puichases went out of your plan. You can easly 
say, buy more of this kind, less of that, &c. My wich 1s to 
conform myself to yours I can get for you the orginal 
Pans edition of the Encyclopedie, m thnty five volumes, foo, 
for six hundred and twenty livres, a good edition, m thnty- 
mine volumes, 4to, for three hundsed and ewghty hvres, and 1 
good one, in thuty-nine volumes, 8vo, for two hundred and 
eighty hvies. The new one will be euperio: in fai the greater 
number of atticles, but not mall. And the possession of the 
antient one has, moreoyei, the advantage of supplying pies 
sent use. I have bought one for myself, but wait your ordeis 
as to you. I remember your purchase of a watch in Phila~ 
delplia, If it should not have proved good, you can pro- 
bably sell it. In that case, I can get for you here, one made 
as peifect as human art can make it, fo. about twenty-four 
Jou. have had such a one made, by the best and most 
faithful hand in Panis, It has a second hand, but no repeat- 
ing, no day of the month, non othe: useless thing to impede 
and injure the movements which are necessary. For twelve 
Jows more, you can have m the same cove, but on the back, 
and absolutely unconnected with the movements of the watch, 
2 pedometer, which shall render you an exact account of the 
distances you walk. Your pleasure hereon shall be awaited. 

Houdon has returned. He called on me the other day, to 
remonstrate against the inserption pioposed for General 
‘Washington's statue. He says 1t 1s too long to be put on 
the pedestal. I told him, I was not at liberty to permit an 
alteration, but I would represent his objection to a fmend, 
who could judge of tts validity, and whethe: a change could 
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be authorised. This has been the subject of conversations 
here, and various devices and inscriptions have been suggeat- 
ed. The one which has appeared best to me, may be trans- 
lated as follows: ‘ Behold, Reader, the form of George 
Washington, For his worth, ask History; that will tell it, 
when this stone shall have yielded to the decays of time. His 
country erects this monument: Houdon makes it.’ This for 
one side. On the second, represent the evacuation of Boston 
with the motto, ‘ Hostibus primum fuga! On the third, 
the capture of the Hessians, with ‘ Hostibus iterum devictis.’ 
On the fourth, the surrender of York, with ‘ Hostibus ulti- 
mum debellatis.’ This is seizing the three most brilliant ac~ 
tions of his military life. By giving out, here, a wish of re- 
ceiving mottos for this statue, we might have thousands of- 
fered, from which still better might be chosen. The artist 
made the same objection, of length, to the inscription for the 
bust of the Marquis de la Fayette. An alteration of that 
might come in time still, if an alteration was wished. How- 
ever, I am not certain that it is desirable in cither case. ‘Che 
State of Georgia has given twenty thousand acres of land, to 
the Count d’ Estaing. This gift is considered here, as very 
honorable to him, and it has gratified him much. per- 
suaded, that a gift of lands by the State of Virginia to the 
Marquis de la Fayette, would give a good opinion here, of 
our character, and would reflect honor on the Marquis. Nor, 
am I sure that the day will not come, when it might be an use- 
ful asylum to him. ‘i he time of life at which he visited Ame- 
rice, was too well adapted to receive good and lasting impres- 
sions, to permit him ever to accommodate himself to the prin- 
ciples of monarchical government ; and it will need all his own 
prudence, and that of his friends, to make this country a safe 
residence for him. How glorious, how comfortable in reflec- 
tion, will it be, to have prepared a refuge for him in case of a 
reverse. In the mean time, he could settle it with tenants 
from the freest part of this country, Bretaigne. Ihave never 
suggested the smallest idea of this kind to him: because the 
execution of it should convey the first notice. If the State 
has not a right to give hin lands with their own officers, they 
could buy up, at cheap prices, the shares ofothers. I am not 
certain, however, whether in the public or private opinion, @ 
similar gift to Count Rochambeau could be dispensed with. If 
the State could give to both, it would be better: but, in any 
event, J think they should to the Marquis. Count Rocham- 
beau, too, has really deserved more attention than he has re- 
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ceived. Why not set up his bust, that of Gates, Greene, 
Franklin, in your new capitol? A propos of the capitol. Do, 
my dear friend, exert yourself to get the plan begun on, set 
aside, and that adopted, which was drawn here. It was taken 
from a model which has been the admiration of sixteen cen- 
turies ; which has been the object of as many pilgrimages as 
the tomb of Mahomet ; which will give unrivalled honor to our 
State, and furnish a model whereon to form the taste of our 
young men. It will cost much less, too, than the one begun; 
because, it does not cover one half of the area. Ask, if you 

lease, a sight of my letter of January the 26th, to Messrs. 
Buchanan and Hay, which will spare me the repeating its 
substance here. 

Every thing is quiet in Europe. I recollect but one new 
invention in the arts, which is worth mentioning. It is a mix- 
ture of the arts of engraving and printing, rendering both 
cheaper. Write or draw any thing on a plate of brass, with 
the ink of the inventor, and, in half an hour, he gives you en- 
graved copies of it, so perfectly like the original, that they 
could not be suspected to be copies. His types for printing 
a whole page, are all in one soli Piece. An author, there- 
fore, only prints a few copies of his work, from time to time, 
as they are called for. ‘This saves the loss of printing more 

ies than may possibly be sold, and prevents an edition from 
being ever exhausted. 

Tam, with a lively esteem, Dear Sir, 

your sincere friend and servant, 
Tu: JErrerson. 


TO THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE. 


Paris, February 9, 1786. 
Dear Sir, 

The Mr. John Ledyard, who proposes to undertake the 
journey through the northern parts of Asia and America, isa 
citizen of Connecticut, one of the United States of America. 
He accompanied Captain Cook in his last voyage to the north 
western parts of America, and rendered himself useful to that 
officer, on some occasions, by a spirit of enterprise which has 
distinguished his whole life. He has genius, and education 
better than the common, and a talent for useful and interest- 
ing observation. I believe him to be an honest man, and a 
man of truth. To all this, he adds just as much singularity 
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of character, and of that particular hind too, as way necessary 
to make him undertake the journey he proposes. Should he 
get safe through it, I think he will give an interesting account 
of what he shall have seen. 
T have the honor to be, with sentiments of sincere esteem 
and respect, Dear Sir, 
Yours, &e. 


Tn: Jgrrenson, 


TO MONSIEUR HILLIARD D'AUBERTEUIL, 
Pare, Fubruary 20, 1766, 
Sm, 

L have been honored with your letter, and the books which 
accompanied it, for which I return you my hearty thanks. 
America cannot but be flattered with the choice of the sub- 
ject, on which you are at present employing your pen. The 
memory of the American Revolution will be immortal, and 
will immortalise those who record it. The reward is encou~ 
raging, and will justify all those pains, which a rigorous in- 
vestigation of facts will render necessary. Many important 
facts, which preceded the commencement of hostilities, took 
place in England. ‘These may mostly be obtained from good 

ublications in that country. took place in this country. 

‘hey will be probably hidden fiom the present age. But 
America is the field where the greatest mass of important 
events were transacted, and where, alone, they can now be 
collected. I therefore much applaud your idea of going to 
that country, for the verification of the facts you mean to 1¢- 
cord. Every man there, can tell you more than any man 
here, who has not been there: and the very ground itself, 
will give you new insight into some of the most interesting 
transactions. If I can be of service to you, in promoting jour 
object there, I offer myself freely to your use. I slull be 
flattered by the honor of your visit heve, at any time. Iam 
seldom from home before noon; but if any later hour should 
suit you better, I will take care to be at home, at any hour 
and day, you will be pleased to indicate. 

Thase the honor to be with great respect, Sir, 

your most obedient humble servant, 
Tu: JET ERson. 
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TO THE COUNT DE VERGENNES. 
Paris, February 25, 1786. 
Sm, 

Circumstances of public duty calling me suddenly to Lon- 
don, I take the liberty of mentioning it to your Excellency, 
and of ashing a few minutes audience of you, at as early a 
day and hour as will be convenient to you, and that you will 
be s0 good as to indicate them to me. ‘I would wish to leave 
Paris about Friday or Saturday, and suppose that my stay in 
London will be of about three weeks. I shall be happy to 
be the bearer of any commands your Excellency may hav 
for that place, and will faithfully execute them. I ‘cannot 
omit mentioning, how pleasing it would be to me to be enabled, 
before my departure, to convey to the American prisoners at 
St. Pol de Leon such mitigation of their fate, as may be 
thought admissible. 

I have the honor to be, with sentiments of the highest re- 
spect and esteem, your Excellency’s 

most obedient and 
most humble servant, 
TH: JEFFERSON, 


TO MONSIEUR DE REYNEVAL. 


Patte, March 3, 1786, 
Sir, 

Tiis Excellency, Count de Vergennes, having been pleased 
to say that he would give orders at Calais, for the admission 
of certain articles which I wish to bring with me fiom Eng- 
Jand, I have thought it best to give a description of them, be- 
fore my departme. ‘They will be as follows : 

1, A set of table furniture, consisting of China, silver and 

lated ware, distiibuted into thiee or four boxes or canteens, 
br the convenience of 1emoving them. 

2. A box containing small tools for wooden and inon work, 
for my own amusement. 

3. A box, probably, of books. 

4. T expect to bring with me a 1iding horse, saddle, &c. 

The mathematical instruments will probably be so light, 
that I may bring them in my carriage, in which case, J_pre~ 
sume they will pas» with my baggage, under the authority of 
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the passport for my person. EF these orders can be made 
out in time, I would willingly be the bearer of them nryself. 

I have the honor to be, with sevtrments of tho niust perfect 
esteem and respect, S'r, 


Your most obedient scram, 
Tu: Jrerinson, 


TO JOLIN JAY 
Tondo », Mn ch 12, 1786, 
Sir, 

‘Lhe date of a Ketter from London, will doubtless be as un- 
expected to you, «6 1 was unforescen by myself, a few days 
ago. On the 27th of the last month, Colonel Smith arsed ma 

‘aris, with a letter fiom Mr. Adains, informing me that there 
was at this place, a minister fiom Tripol., having gencial 
powers to enter into treaties on behalf’ of his state, and with 
whom it was possible we might do something, under our com- 
mission to that power; and that he gave reason to h lieve, Le 
could also make aniangements with uy, for Tunis. §,¢ iui ther 
added, that the minis. r of Portugal be.e, had receiveu ulti- 
mate instructions {som his comt, and that, probubly, tha: tieaty 
might be concluded in the space of three weeks, were we all 
on the spot together. Sle, therefore, pressed me to come over 
immediately. ‘I'he fist of these objects had some weight on my 
wind, because, as we had sent no person to Tripoli or ‘Tunis, 
I thought, if we could meet a minister from them on this 
ground, our arrangements would be settled much sooner, and. 
at less expense. Lut what principally decided me, was, the 
desire of binging matters to a conclusion with Portugal, be- 
fore the term of our commissions should expire, or any new 
turn in the negotiations of France and England, should abate 
their willmgness to fix a connection with us. A thitd motive 
had also its weight. I hoped that my attendance here, and 
the necessity of shortening it, might be made use of to force 
a decisive answer from tlus court. I therefore concluded to 
comply with Mr. Adams's request. I went immediately to 
Versailles, and apprised the Count de Vergennes, that cir- 
cumstances of public duty called me hither for three or four 
weeks, arranged with him some matters, and set out with 
Colonel Smith for this place, where we arived last night, 
which was as early as the excessive 1igour of the weather 

Yous I. GG 
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admitted. I saw Mr. Adams immediately, and again to-day. 
He informs me, that the minister of Portugal was taken ill 
five or six days ago, has been very much so, but is now 
somewhat better. It would be very mortifying, indeed, should 
this accident, which the shortness of the term to which I 
limit my stay here, defeat what was the principal object of my 
journey, and that, without which, I should hardly have under- 
taken it. With respect to this country, I had no doubt but 
that every consideration had been urged by Mr. Adams, which 
‘was proper to be urged. Nothing remains undone in this way. 
But ve shall avail ourselves of my journey here, as if made 
on purpose, just before the expiration of our commission, to 
form our report to Congress on the execution of that commis- 
sion, which report, they may be given to know, cannot be 
formed without decisive information of the ultimate determin- 
ation of their court. There is no doubt what that determin- 
ation will be: but it will be useful to have it; as it may put 
an end to all further expectations on our side the water, and 
shew that the time is come for doing whatever is to be done 
by us, for counteracting the unjust and greedy designs of this 
country. We shall have the honor, before I leave this place, 
to inform you of the result of the several matters which have 
brought me to it, 
A day or two before my agg he from Paris, I received 
our letter of January —~. ‘The question therein proposed, 
low far France considers herself as bound to insist on the 
delivery of the posts, would infellibly produce another, How 
far we consider ourselves as guarantees of their American 
possessions, and bound to enter into any future war, in which 
these may be attacked? The words of the treaty of alliance 
seem to be without ambiguity on either head, yet, I should 
be afraid to commit Congress, by answering without autho- 
rity. I will endeavor, on iny return, to sound the opinion of 
the minister, if possible, without exposing myself to the other 
question. Should any thing forcible be meditated on these 
posts, it would possibly be thought prudent, previously to ask 
the good offices of France, to obtain their delivery. In this 
ease, they would probably say, we must first execute the 
treaty, on our part, by repealing all acts which have contra- 
yened it. Now, this measure, if there be any candor in the 
court of London, would suffice to obtain a delivery of the 
posts from them, without the mediation of any third power. 
However, if this mediation should be finally needed, I see no 
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reason to doubt our obtaining it, and still less to question its 
omnipotent influence on the British court, 

Ihave the honor to be, with the highest respect and esteem, 
Sir, yours, &c. 
‘Tsu: Jerrerson, 


TO COLONEL HUMPHREYS. 


London, March 14, 1786, 
Dear Siz, 

I have been honored with Phe’ letter, in which you men- 
tion to me your intention of returning to America in the 
April packet. It is with sincere concern that I meet this 
event, as it deprives me not only of your aid in the office in 
which we have been joined, but also of your society, which 
has been to me a source of the greatest satistacti I think 
myself bound to return you my thanks for it, and, at the 
same time, to bear testimony, that in the discharge of the of- 
fice of secretary of legation to the several commissions, you 
have fulfilled nl its duties with readiness, propriety and fide- 
lity. I sincerely wish, that on your return, our country may 
avail itself of your talents in the public service, and that you 
may be willing so to employ them. You carry with you my 
wishes for your prosperity, and a desire of being instrumental 
to it: and I hope, that in every situation in which we may be 

laced, you will freely command and count on my services. 
f will beg to be favored with your letters, whenever it is con- 
venient. You have seen our want of intelligence here, and 
well know the nature of that which will be useful or agree- 
able, I fear I shall have little interesting to give you in re~ 
turn ; but such news as my situation affords, you shall be sure 
to receive. I pray you to be the bearer of the enclosed letter 
to Mr. Jay, to accept my wishes for a favorable passage, a 
happy meeting with your friends, and for every future felicity 
which this life can afford, being with the greatest esteem, 
Dear Sir, 





Yours, &c. 
Tu: Jerrerson. 


ead 
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20 THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 


Kaskaskias, Tllinois, Apnil 29, 1779, 
Daz Sir, 

A few days ago, I received certain intelligence of William Morris, 
my express to you, being Killed uur the fulls of Ohio; news truly 
disagrecable tome, as { fear many of my letters will fall into the hands 
of the enemy, at Detroit, although some them, cs 1 learn, were 
found in the woods torn in pieces. I do not doubt but befure tho 
receipt of his, you will have heard of my Jate success against Go+ 
vernor Hamilton, at post St. Vincenne. That gentleman, with a 
body of men, possesced himself of that post on the 15th of Deceuber 
last, repaired the fortifications for « repository, and in the spring, 
meant to attack this place, which he made no doubt of currying ; 
where he was to be joined by two hundred Indiens from Michili- 
mackinac, and five hundred Cherokees, Chickasaws, and other 
nations. With this body, he was to enetrate up the Ohio to Fort 
Pitt, sweeping Kentucky on his way, having light brass cannon for 
the purpose, joined on his march, by all the Indians that could be 
got to him. Te made no doubt, that he could force all West 
Augusta. This expedition was ordered by the commander in chief 
of Canada. Destruction seemed to hover over us from every quar- 
ter; detached parties of the enemy were in the neighbourhood every 
day, but afraid to attack. I ordered Major Bowman to evacuate 
the fort at the Cohas, and join me immediately, which he did. Hav- 
ing not received a acrape ofa from you, for near twelve montha, 
T conld see but little probability of keeping possession of the country, 
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as my number of men was too small to stand a siege, and my sitna- 
tion too remote to call for assistance. I made all the preparations I 
fostibly could for the attack, and was necessitated to set fire to some 
of the houses in town, to clear them out of the way. But in the 
height of the herry, a Spanish merchant, who had at St, Vin- 
cenne, arrived, and gave the following intelligence: that Mr. Ha- 
tnilton had weakened himself, by ling his Indians against the 
frontiers, and to bleck up the Ohio ; that he had not more than 
eighty men in garrison, three pieces of cannon, and some swivels 
mounted ; and that he intended to attack this place, as soon as the 
winter opened, and made no doubt of clearing the western waters by 
the fall. My situation an} circumstances induced me to fall on the 
resolution of attacking him, before he could collect his Indians again. 
T was sensible the resolution was as erate as my situation, but 
I saw no other probability of securing the country. 1 immediately 
despatched a small galley, which I had fitted up, mounting two four 
pounders and four swivels, with a company of men and neceseary 
‘stores on board, with orders to force her way, if possible, and sta- 
tion herself a few miles below the enemy, suffer nothing to pass her, 
and wait fur further orders. In the meantime, I marched across the 
country with cno hundred and thirty men, being all I could raise, 
after leaving this place garrisoned by the militia. The inhabitants 
of the country behaved exceedingly well, numbers of young men 
turned out on'the expedition, and every other one embodied to guard 
the different towns. I marched the 7th of February. Although so 
mall a borly, it took me sixteen days on the route. ‘The inclemency 
of the season, high waters, &c. seemed to threaten the loss of the ex- 
edition. When within three leagues of the enemy ina direct line, 
R took us five days tu cross the drowned lands of the Wabash river, 
having to wade often, upwards of two leagues, to our breast in water. 
Had uot the weather been warm, we must have perished. But an 
the evening of the 23rd, we got on dry land, in sight of the enemy ; 
and at seven o’click, made the attack, before they knew any thing 
of us, ‘The town inmmuediately surrendered with joy, aud assisted in 
the siege. There wus 0 continual fire on both sides, for eighteen 
hours. I had no expectation of gaining the fort until the arrival of 
my artillery. The mvon setting about one o'cluck, I had an en- 
trenchment thrown up within rifle shot of their strongest battery, 
ured such showers of well directed balls into their ports, that 
we silenced two pieces of cannon in fifteen minutes, without getting 
a man hurt. 

Governor Hamilton and myself had, on the following day, several 
conferences, but did nut agree until the evening, when he agreed to 
surrender the garrison (seventy-nine in number) prisoners of war, 
with considerable stores. I got only one man wounded ; not being 
able to lose many, 1 made them secure themselves well. Seven were 
badly wounded in the fort, zh the ports. In the height of this 
action, an Indien party that ‘been to war, and teken two pri- 
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woners, came in, not knowing of us. Hearing of them, I itched. 
# party to give them battle in the commons, and got nine of them, 
with the two prisoners, who to be Frenchmen. Hearing of 
a convoy of goods from Detroit, I sent a party of sixty men, in armed 
‘boats well mounted with swivels, to meet them, before they could 
receive auy intelligence. They met the convoy forty leagues up the 
river, aud made a prize of the whole, taking forty prisoners and 
about ten thousand pounds worth of goods provisions ; also, the 
mail from Canada to Governor Humilton, containing, however, no 
news of iny ince, But what crowned the gent joy, was the 
arrival of William Morris, mt express to you, with your lettera, 
which gave general satisfaction. The soldiery, being made sensible 
of the gratitude of their country for their services, were so much 
elated, frat they would have attempted the reduction of Detroit, had 
I ordered them. Having more prisoners than I know what to do 
with, T was obliged to discharge a greater part of them, on parcle, 
Mr. Hamilton, his principal officers and a few soldiers, I have seat 
to Kentucky, under convoy of Captain Williams, in order to be con- 
ducted to you. After despatching Morris with letters to you, treat- 
ing with the neighboring Indian, &c I returned to thia place, leav= 
ing a sufficient ison ut St. Vincenne. 

uring my absence, Captain Ralert George. who now commands 
the company formerly commanded by Captain Willing, had returned 
from New Orleans, which greatly to our strength. It gave 
great satisfaction to the inhabitants, when acquainted with the 
tection which was given them, the alliance with France, &c. t am 
impatient for the arrival of Colonel Montgomery, but have heard 
nothing of him lately. By. your instructions to me, I find you put 
no confidence in General M'Intosh’s taking Detroit, as you encourage 
me to attempt it, if possible. It has been twice in my power. Had 
I been able to raise only five hundred men when J first arrived in the 
country, or when I was at St. Vincenne, could I have secured my pri- 
soners, and only have hed three hundred good men, I should have at- 
tempted it, and since learn there could have been no doubt of euc~ 
cess, as by some gentlemen, lately from that post, we are informed. 
that the town and country kept days in feasting and diversions, 
on hearing of my soe against Mr. Heaton ‘were 90 oan 
of my embracing the fair opportunity sessing myself of that 
post, that the merchants others provided many necessaries for 
tas on our arrival ; the garrison, consisting of only eighty mea, not 
daring to stop their diversions. Thcy are now completing 2 new 
fort, and I fear too strong for any force I shall ever be able to raise 
in this country. We are to hear Congress intends putting 
their forces ou the frontiers, under your direction. A small my 
from Pittsburg, conducted with spirit, may easily take Detroit, 
put an ead to the Indian war. Indians who are active against 
‘ua, are the six nations, part of the Shawnese, the Meamonies, and 
about half the Chesaweys, Ottawas, Jowass, and Pottawatimas na- 
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tions, bordering on the lakes Those natsons who have treated with 
me, have behaved amce very well; to wit, the Peankishans, Kicca- 
, Oresottenans of the Wabash river, the Kasloss, Pernans, 
Rfechigames, Foxes, Socks, Opays, Ilknois and Poues, nations of 
the Mussusaipp: and Imes nvers, Part of the Chesaweys have 
gleo treated, and are peaceable. I contmually keep agente amc 
them, to watch their motions and keep them peaceably inebined? 
Many of the Cherokees, Chickasaws, and their confederates, we, I 
fear, 21 disposed. It would be well af Culonel Montgomery should 
ve them @ dressing, as he comes down the Tenneasce There can 
no peace expected from many nations, while the English are 
at Detroit I strongly suspect will turn their arms against 
the Hlmois, az they will be encouraged _1 shall always be on my 
guard, watching every opportunity to tike the udicutage of the 
remy, and, if fam ever a to muster six or seven hunt men, 
T shall give them a shorter distance to come and fight me, than at 
thie 
There is one circumstance very distressing, that of our moucy's 
being discredited, to all intents and purposes, by the great number 
of taaders who come here in my abyence, each outbidding the other, 
giving prices unknown m this country by five hundred per cent, by 
whicl Be people conceived at to be of no value, and both Fiench and 
Spaniards refused to take a farthing of it Provision 15 threc times 
the price 1t was two months past, and to be got by no other means 
than my own bonds, goods, or force Several merchants are now ad~ 
\ancing conmderable sume of ther own rty, rather than the 
service should suffer, by which I am sensible they must Jove greatly, 
unlega some method 13 taken to rause the credit of our com, or a fund 
be sent to Orleans, for the payment of the expenses of this place, 
which would at once reduce the price of every species of provision , 
money beng of httle service to them, unless 1t would pass at the 
pers they trade at. I mentioned to you, my drawing some bills on 
'r Pollock 1m New Orleans, as I had no money with me He 
would accept the bills, but had not money to pay them off, though 
the sume were trifling , so that we have httle credit to t from 
that quarter. I shall take every step I possibly can, for laying up 
a suthcient quantity of provisions, and hope you will immediately 
send me an express with your instructions. Public expenses im this 
country, huve hitherto been very low, and may ptill continue 60, 1f a 
correspondence 18 fixed at New Orleans for pryment of expenses in 
this country, or gold and silver sent J am glad to hear of Colonel 
Todd's appomtment I thmk government has taken the only step 
ti ve done, to make this country dourish, and be of service 
tothem. No other regulation would hate suited the The 
last account I had of Colonel Rogers, was his being sn New Orleans, 
with six of kigmen The rest he left at the Spanish Ozack, above 
the Natches I shall ummedhetely send kim some provisions, ns I 
karn be  m great want I doubt, he will not be able to get his 
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is up the river, ©: in Spanish bottoms One regiment 
orl Be able tn dese the ieeiselppi, and do great damage to the 
British interest in Florida, and, by properly conducting themeelves, 
might perhaps gain the affection of the people, so as tu raise a snfil- 
cient force to give a shock to Pensacola. Our alliance with France 
has entirely devoted this people to our interest. 1 have sent several 
copies of the articles to Detroit, and do not doubt bur they will pro- 
duce the desired effect. Your instructions, I shail pay implait re- 
d to, and hope to conduct myself in euch a manner as to do 
jonour to my cuuntry- 
Tam, with the greatest respect, 
your humble servant, 
G. RB, Crarxx, 


P.S, I understand there is « considerable quantity of cannon ball 
et Pittsburg. We are nweh in want of four and six pound ball. I 
hope you will immediately order some down. 


To Council, June 18, 1779. 

The Board proceeded to the consideration of the letters of Colonel 
Clarke, and other papers relating to Henry Hamilton, Faq. who hos 
acted for some years past, aa Lieutenant ernor of the settlement 
at and about Detroit, and commandant of the British garrison there, 
under Sir Guy Carleton, as Governor in Chief; Philip Dejean, jus- 
tive of the peace for Detroit, and William Lamothe, captain of volun 
teers, prisoners of war, taken in the county of Illinois. 

They dnd, that Governor Hamilton has executed the task of in- 
citing the Indians to perpetrate their accustomed cruelties on the 
citizens of the United States, without distinction of age, sex, or con- 
dition, with an eagerness and avidity which evince, that the general 
nature of his charge harmonized with his particular disposition. 
They should have been satisfied, fram the other testimony adduced, 
that these enormities were committed by savages acting under his 
commission, but the number of tions, which, at different 
times, were left in houses, the inhabitants of which were killed or 
carried away by the Indians, oue of which proclamations is in 
session of the board, under the hand and ‘eal of Governor Hamilton, 
puts this fect beyand 9 doubt. At the time of his captivity, it 
appears, Le had sent considerable bodies of Indians against the py 
tier settlements of these Stutes, and had setually appointed a great 
council of Indians, to meet him at Tennessee, to concert the opera- 
tions of this present campaign. They find that his treatment of our 
citizens and soldiers, taken and carried within the limits of his com- 
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‘mand, has been cruel and inhuman, that in the case of John Dodge, 
 extizen of these States, which has been particularly stated to this 
board, he loaded him with 2rons, threw him into a dungeon, without 
bedding, without straw, without fire, in the dead winter and 
severe climate of Detroit, that, in that state, he wasted him with 
Ancessant expectations ofdeath that when the rigours of hia sttuation 
had brought him so low, that death seemed hkely to withdraw him 
from thur power, he was taken out and somewhat attended to, until 
a httle mended, and before he had recovered ality to walk, was 
again returned to his dungeon, 1n which » hole was cut, seven inches 
square only, for the admmesion of arr, and the same Joad of srona again 

ton him that appearmg, a second time, mm imminent danger of 
fang Jost to them, he was again taken from his dungeon, 11 which 
he had lain from January till June, with the intermission of a few 
weeks only, before mentioned That Governor Hamilton gave stand- 
ing rewards for scalps, but offered none for prisoners, which induced 
the Indians, after making their captives carry their baggage into 
the neighbourhood of the tort, there to put them to death, and carry 
im their scalps to the Governor, who welcomed their return and suc+ 
cess by a discharge of cannon Thet when a prisoner, brought alive, 
and destined to death by the Indians, the tire already kindled, and 
‘himself bound to the stake, was dexterously withdrawn, and secreted, 
from them by the human.ty of a flow prisoner, a large reward was 
offered for the discovery of the victim, which having tempted a ser= 
vant to betray his concealment, the present prisoner Deyean, hang 
sent with a party of soldiers, surrounded the house, took and threw 
into jail the unhappy victim and his delverer, where the former soon 
expired under the perpetual assurances of Deyean, that he was to be 
again restored into the hands of the savages, and the latter when 
enlarged, was bitterly reprimanded by Governor Hamilton 

Tt a] to them, that the prisoner Deyean was on all occasions, 
the willmg and cordial instrument of Governor Hamilton, ectmg 
‘both as y and keeper of the jails, and mstigating and urging 
him, by malicious msinuations and untruths, to increase, rather 
than relax his severities, heightemng the cruelty of his orders by 
lus manner of executing them, offermg at one time a reward to one 
man to be hangman for another, threatening his Ife on refusal, and 
taking from lus prisoners the little property their opportunities 
enabled them to sequire 

It appears, that the prisoner Lamothe was a captain of the volun~ 
teer scalping parties ‘Indians and whites, who went, from time to 
time, under gener.] orders to spare neither men, women, nor cluidren. 
From thts deta? of curcumstances, which arose m a few cases only, 
coming accidentally to the knowledge of the board, they th 
themselvea authorized by fair deduction, to presume what would be 
the horrid history of the sufferings of the many, who have e: 
under their miseries, (which, therefore, will remam for ever untold) 
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or, who have escaped from them, and are yet too remote and too much 
diepersed, to bring together therr well founded accusntions aguinst 
the prisoners 
ey have seen that the conduct af the Butich officers, avil and 

miltary, hes in the whole course of thiy war, heen savage, end un- 
Precedented among avihzed nations, that onr otheers taken by them, 

ve been confined in crowded jails, loathsume dungeons and prion 
ships, loaded with irons, supphed often with no food, generally with 
too little for the sustenance of nature, and that little sometmes un- 
sound and unwholesome, whereby such numbers have perished, that 
captivity and death have with them been almost nonymous, that 
they have heen transported beyond scas, Whac their fate 15 out of 
the reach of our inquiry, have becn compelkd to take arms against 
the country, and by a refinement im cruelty to become murdercra 
of ther own brethren 

Their prisoners with us h, ve, on the other hud, bun treited with 
humezuty and moderation, they have been fud, au all occasions, with 
wholesome and plentiful fuod, suffered to go at large within catentive 
tracts of country, treated with Inberil hospitality permitted to hve 
mm the families of our comes to labor for Shsmalses, a woguire 
and enjoy profits, and finally to participate of the principal benefits 
of ‘soxtet}, Tmrealeged from all burdens 

Reviewing this contrast, which cannot be demed by our enemies 
themselves, m a single point, and wluch has now been Kept up denne 
four years of unremittmg war, a term long enough ts produce well 
founded despair that our modcation may evcr Iead t 1em to the prac- 
tice of humanity , called on by that justice we owe to those who are 
fighting the battles of our country, to deal out, at length, miseries 
to their enemies, measure for measure, and to distress the fehngs of 
qankmd by exhubitmg to them spectacles of severe retalsation, where 
we had long and vail endeavoured to introduce an emulation in 
andnets, happy possewed, by the fortune of war, of sme of thore 
very individuals who, having distinguished themselses personally in 
this line of cruel conduct, are fit subjects to begin on, with the work 
of retaliation, this board has resolved to advise the Governor, that 
the ssid Henry Hamilton, Philip Dejean and Walham Lamothe, 
prisoners of war, be put mto irons, confined m the di of the 
publi jal, dcbarred the mse of pen, ak, and paper, and excladed 
all converse, except with ther Keeper. And the Governor orders 
aceordingly 

Aacw Brat, C C. 


Nore B 


In Council, September 29, 1779 
The Board baving been, at no time, unmundful of the carcum- 
stances attending the confinement of Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, 
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tain Lamothe and Philip Dejean, which the crueltics 
Thheee men, a3 well ax the i conduct aden, bad con- 
strained them to advise: wishing, and willing to expect, that their 
sufferings may lead them to the practice of humanity, should any 
futnre turn of fortune, in their favor, snbmit to their discretion the 
fate of their fellow creatures; that it may prove an admonition to 
others, meditating like cruelties, not to rely for impunity in any 
circumstances of diatance or present security ; and that it may induce 
the enemy to reflect, what must be the painful consequences, should 
@ continuation of the same conduct on their part, impel us again to 
severities, while such multiplied subjects of retaliation are within our 
power ; sensible that no impression can be made on the event of the 
war, by wreaking vengeance on miserable raptives; that the great 
cause which has animated the two nations against each other, is not 
to be decided by unmuanly crueltics on wretches, who have bowed 
their necks to the power of the victor, but by the exercise of ho- 
norable valor in the field: earnestly hoping that the enemy, viewing 
the subject in the same light, willbe content to abide the event of 
that mode of decision, and sparc us the pain of a second departure 
from kindness to our captives: confident that commiseration to our 
prisoners is the only possible motive, to which can be candidly 
ascribed, in the present actual circumstances of the war, the advice 
‘we are now about to give; the Board does advise the Governor to 
send Lieutenant Governor Hamilton, Captain Lamothe, and Philip 
Dejean, to Hanover court house, there to remuin at large, within 
certain reasonable limits, taking their parole in the usual manner. 

iy. 


‘The Governor orders according] ‘kena ad 
ou: Bary, C. C. 











Ordered, that Major John Hay be sent, also, under parole, to the 
same place. 


Aron: Brara, C. C. 


Norz C. 
‘Tn Council, October 8, 1779. 


The Governor is advised to take proper and effectual measures for 
knowing, from time to time, the situation and treatment of our 
prisoners by the enemy, and to extend to theirs, with us, a like treat~ 
ment, in every circumstance ; and, also, to order to a proper station, 
the prison ship fitted up on recommendation from Congress, for the 
reception and confinement of such prisoners of war, as shall be sent 


to it. 
Arca: Brats, C.C. 
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Nore D 


[After letter XVII 1m the MS 10 inserted the following m.-a7- 
rendum.] 


Female Contributions, in aid of the War, probably in 1780 


Mrs Sarah Cary, of Scotchtown, a watch-chain, cost £7 sterling, 

Mrs ——~ Anbler, five gold rings, 

‘Mrs Rebecta Ambler, three gull rags, 

Mrs Nicholas, a duariad drop, 

Mrs. Griffin, of Dover, ten half joea, 

Mra Gilmer, five guineas, 

‘Mrs Anne Ramsay, (fur Furfax) one half joe, three guiness, three 
prstercens, one bit 

Do for do paper money, bundle No 1, twenty thousand dollars, 
No. 2, twenty seven thousand dollars, No 3, fifteen thousand 
dollars, No. 4, thirteen thousand five hundred and cighteen dol- 
lare and one third 

Mrs Lewu, (for Albemarle) £1559 8s paper money, 

Mrs Weldon, £39 18s. new, instead of 1600, old paper money, 

Mrs Blackburn, (for Prince Wiliam) seven thousand five hun 
and six dollars, paper money, 

Mrs Randolph, the younger, of Chatsworth, aght hundred dollars, 

Mrs Fitzhugh and others, £558 





Nore E 


Lord Cornwall's Letter to Lieutenant Colonel Nisbet Balfour, 
Commander at Ninety Six 


I have the happiness to inform jou, that on Wednesday the 16th 
instant, 1 totally’ deferted General Gates’s arm One thonsand 
were killed and wounded, about eight hundred taken prisonera. We 
are 3m poseession of eight pieces of braws cannon, all they had in the 
field, all their ammunition wagons, 2 great number of arms, and 
one hundred Hie thuty wagons im short, there never was 
& more complete victory. ve written to Lieutenant Colonel 
Turnbull, ‘whom I sent to yon Mayor Johngon on Lattle mver, to 
push on after General Sumpter to the Waxhaws, whose detachment 
is the only collected force of rebels 1m ell this country. Colonel 
Tarlton 1s 1n pursuit of Sumpter Our Joss 18 about three hundred 
lnlled snd wounded, chiefly of the thirty-third regiment and volun- 


& 
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teers, of Ireland. I have given orders that all the inhabitants of 


fie proince, whe have subscribed and taken part in this revolt, 
‘be punished wit preatest ri 3 », that thoee who 
‘will not turn out, may be in fi 
from them, and destroyed. J have also ordered that satisfaction 
should be made for their estates, to those who have been injured and 
d by them. I have ordered, in the most positive manner, 
at every militia man who hee borne arms with us and afterwards 
joined the enemy, shall be immediately |. I desire you will 
take the mdbt rigorous measures to punish the rebels in the district 
in which command, and that you will obey, in the strictest man- 
ner, the directions I have given in this letter, relative to the inhe- 
bitants of this country. 


Cornwan.is. 
August, 1780. 
Nors F. 
‘FO LORD CORNWALLIB. 
Portamouth, Virginia, November 4, 1780, 
My Lorp, 


Thave been here near & week, establishing a post. I wrote to 
to Charleston, and by another messenger, by Jnnd. I cannot 
dear, for a certainty, where you are: I wait your orders. The bearer 
in to be handsomely rewarded, if he brings me any note or mark 
from your lordship. AL 


‘END OF VOL. 1. 


G. Woodtall, Printer, Angel Court, Skunnes btreet, Londoa. 


